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PREFACE. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to say much in 
order to introduce this book to the reader, but 
perhaps I may be permitted to say something 
about its scope and intention. I have made no 
attempt, it seems almost superfluous to remark, 
to write a full history of modern English political 
thought. Nobis in arte et inglointis labor. I have 
surveyed a small portion only of the field of 
inquiry, but that portion I have examined with 
some care. My object has been, to state it 
briefly, this : to trace genealogically the descent of 
the present-day Radicals, and to show the changes 
which the party has undergone in this course 
of evolution ; to do — though of course with great 
differences, and, I fear, very imperfectly — the same 
kind of thing that M. Bruneti^re has done with 
such brilliant results in his Manual of the Histoiy 
of French Literature; to exhibit in the successive 
generations of Radicals the influence of thought 
upon thought, of doctrine upon doctrine, of books 
upon books, and of conduct upon conduct. My 






labour, I trust, will not altogether be in vain. 
For, first, the history of the Radicals is full of 
human interest ; it presents a gallery of portraits j 
it is rich in opportunities for studies of psychology 
and character. Secondly, I venture to believe that 
to grasp thoroughly the history of the extreme 
party of movement and progression during the last 
hundred and thirty years^to see what that party 
has aimed at, in what it has succeeded, and when 
and why it has failed — is the best way to obtain i 
clear understanding of the origins of contemporary 
politics. It has been said that it is the functioi 
of the historian to relate merely, and not to pass 
judgments upon those whose actions he records 
but it would be impossible for him to form no 
opinions, and perhaps it would be equally impos 
sible, even if it were desirable, for him to concea 
them from the reader. I have, however, tried ; 
far as possible to let the story speak for itself ; an( 
only in the concluding pages have I ventured t< 
become didactic and to criticise present politica 
affairs. 

C. B. ROYLANCE KENT. 
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CHAPTEE L 

THE FIRST PERIOD, 1761-1789. 

The scope of this work will necessarily include some 
account of the history of political opinion, and of the lives 
and characters of some of those who have played promi- 
nent parts upon the stage of public life. The philosopher 
and the agitator will alike claim to be considered. For 
whether we believe that it is the intellectual element in 
mankind which is the predominant factor in determin- 
ing their progress, or rather that it is religion and the 
desire of men to find some supernatural sanction for their 
conduct which is the strongest evolutionary force, we 
shall have to take into account the theories of political 
philosophers. The intellectual state of man, his beliefs, 
speculations and opinions, must, in any case, constitute 
one of the most powerful causes which shape and direct 
the future of the race; they will always more or less 
determine great political events. Some of the most im- 
portant changes have had their origin in the closets or 
lonely walks of disinterested theorists. The minds of 
these men are seminal ; they scatter the seed from which 
future generations will some day reap the harvest, while 
other minds are practical and fertile in expedient. These 
latter belong to the class of men of action, who are, it has 
been justly said, only the unconscious under-workmen of 
>. 1 



2 THE ENGLISH RADICALS. 

the thinkers. BacoD said that a knowledge of the specula- 
tive principles of young men between the ages of twenty 
and thirty was one of the great sources of political pro- 
phecy ; and as thought precedes action, there is no doubt 
that he was right. Those who weave speculative theories, 
and those who act upon them, lie in very close relation- 
ship; aud the history of the one cannot be fully under- 
stood without some knowledge of the history of the other. 
Of both, therefore, soraething will be said. 

At different times and different places men have held 
very various views about their progress and their futuitv 
That there is a movement of some kind in human affairs 
seems to have been always believed, whenever the mattee 
has been consciously considered, But upon the question' 
whether that movement is one of continuous progress 
forward, steadily tending to some far-off divine event, or 
a revolution in a cycle, or an advance tuwards a golden 
age, or a backward retrogression, men's thoughts have 
been very much divided. The ancient philosophers and 
poets held contradictory views, and were not always 
consisteut with themselves. Hesiod described the pro- 
gress of mankind as being one of retrogression from i 
golden to an iron age; ^Escbylus and Euripides Bpo)i9 
hopefully of progress; while Kmpedocles and Anaximander 
believed in cycles. Cieero and Phny were optimists, whilfe 
Lucretius imagined that the world and those upon it v 
hastening to destruction, Virgil— sweetest and saddusb 
of Roman singers — cast regretful glances hack to . 
happier golden age; though be had day-dreams of 
time when Saturn's reign should once again return^ 
and Justice plant her feet upon the earth. He was, as 
Tennyson has said with equal truth and beauty, majestic 
in his sadness " at the doubtful doom of humankind " 
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Sven Horace seems to have been now and then de- 
spondent. 

DamnoM quid aon imminuit dies? 

£taa p&rentum pejor avia tulit 

Nos neqaioree, moi daturos 

FrogeDiem vitiosiorem.' 

The notion that mankind was a degenerating race 
appears to have extensively prevailed during a long ex- 
tended period ; and it may be said that a finn belief in 
progress is comparatively modem. Descartes tried to 
prove that the idea of progress was the only rational 
view; Pascal thought the same; and when Perrault — 
whose real intention was to flatter Louis XIV. by dis- 
paraging the ancients — brought out his epoch-making 
book on the parallels between the men of antiquity 
and the moderns, he opened a controversial war in 
which many disputants took part. In the result the 
optimistic view prevailed. The contrary belief, that man- 
kind is steadily decaying, or at best only revolving in a 
kind of vicious circle, has always been readily surrendered 
for a creed of a more exhilarating kind. In one way or 
another, in religion or in science^ men have discovered 
the golden anchor of their hope. ■ The doctrine of evolu- 
tion in these latter days has given them abundant ground 
for the belief that the human race is working out its way 
to a better and happier state of things. The progress 
may be slow and painful ; the advance may be, as Goethe 
said, in spiral lines; or, like the swelling tide, which, 
though the waves break upon the shore and then retreat, 
irresistibly moves onwards; there may be meanwhile a 
martyrdom of man; the struggle for survival may be 
cruel, and Nature be " red in tooth and claw " ; still men 

> Flint's History of the Philosophy of History, p. M ; Horace, Odes, S-6. 



1 THE ENGLISH RADICALS. 

find consolation in the thought that the end will be found 
to be very good. .tUow so long as a commnnity or nation 
hold hopeful views about the future, those who may be 
called Radicals, to ush the word in its most comprehensive 
sense, as meaning those who expect much from the reform 
of human institutions, will certainly be found. These 
reformers are almost always optimists, taking a sanguine 
view of things, and seeing visions of a New Jerusalem, or 
the approach of a millennium ; but they exfject much, 
often far too much, of human nature, and they dream 
dreams which not rarely are as utterly fallacious as any 
that ever issued from the ivory gate. They believe that 
improvements are always to be made, which may be 
true ; that almost any change is for the better, and that 
whatever is, is wrong, which may be false. Hence, as . 
hereafter will appear, when the belief in progress is the 
strongest, or when in times of distress and discontent tbe 
desire for change is keen, then radicalism excites tbe 
liveliest enthusiasm. On the other hand, when content-' 
ment reigns, and there is satisfaction with the ] 
then radicalism languishes. The existence of radicaliBUL 
depends in no small measure, therefore, upon a prevalent 
belief in the progressive movement of mankind. For 
reform would be considered vain, if improvement werft 
regarded as impossible; to plough the sands is a task 
which no man will knowingly undertake,' 

■ MnZEiai divided historlaoa into two claaECs: thoao o{ the uiroular 
movoment schoul, aud those of the pragrosBive movomGiit Buhoo) -, 
Essay on C&rlyle'a French Rtt-olution. IV^ni^n was in the main rigU 
whoii lie said that all Indo-EuropBan antiquity bad plaued Paradise i1 
the Ijuginning, and that whereas all its poets bad wept a golden 
placed tlio ago of gold in the future. A remarkabla inataueo of the e„„- 
temporaneous ajipearancc of optiiiiiam and radical fervour is afforded b]f 
soma incldeats in the Fieucli KiiiululiciD. When, Ear example, Gondoroet'k 
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The derivation of the word ** Radical" is obvious 
enough ; but how and when it first came to be used in 
its special sense in English politics is not very clear. It 
was not until about the year 1819 ^ that it began to be 
applied to a separate political party in the country; and| 
it was only then that the Radicals by their activity and 
zeal succeeded in winning for themselves distinctive 
recognition as par excellence the party of reform. Before 
this time, indeed, men used to speak of ** radical reform " ; 
some seriously, and others, like the writers of the Anti- 
Jacobin, in satire. Radicals there were certainly before, 
but they were comparatively few, and of too small account 
to form a political party of their own. Their views and 
speculations are, however, well worth consideration, as 
an important element in the history of opinion, and the 
source from which the radicalism of later days has been 
derived. 

Modern English radicalism may be said to have first 
arisen in the early years of the reign of George III. 
Yet never did a monarch ascend a throne under more 
auspicious circumstances. Young and personally popu- 
lar, he was received with the acclamations of the people ; 
he gloried, he said, in being able to call himself a Briton. 
The Tories welcomed him with joy, for by this time they 

Esquisse d'un Histoire des progr^s de V esprit humain was published, it 
was ordered by the National (Convention to be printed and distributed 
throughout France at the public expense. The late Mr. Pearson is almost 
alone amongst modern philosophers in taking a rather pessimistic view. 
He seems to have thought that the higher races are not likely to progress 
much farther, but are already entering on a period of restful old age. See 
his Kjtional Life and Oiaracter. 

'"It is stated to have been now that the Reformers first assumed 
the name of Radicals " (Miss Marti neau^s History of the Peace, vol. i , p. 
226). 
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had siirtendered their Jacobite ideas, and no longer re- 
garded the HaDoveriau House in the light of usurpers ; 
they cUing to their idolatry, but changed the idol. They 
were not, indeed, and never had been, all Jacobites ; for 
the Whigs had purposely confused the two together, in 
order to cast odium upon all those who were in opposition 
to the Government. Moreover, the very fact of the 
existence of the Jacobites had been a check upon the 
Crown, so that the new King had every reason to rejoice. 
He found the present fnll of happiness and the future full 
of hope. At home the voice of faction was lulled into 
repose, while abroad the genius of Chatham and the 
victories of his admirals had raised the fame of Englaud 
to an almost unexampled height of glory, " Alone this 
island,'" it was boasted, "seemed to balance the rest of 
Europe." Chatham waa in the meridian of his fame, 
and the nation waa, as Macaulay said, drunk with joy 
and pride. The country was happily content, and in do 
mood to criticise and censure. Even party spirit seemed 
for a time to have died away.' But this happy state of 
things soon underwent a change, and the new King had 
scarcely reigned ten years before the party of reform 
Itegan to raise its head. What then, were the causes of 
this altered state of things? 

The balance of the Constitution had since the Settle- 
ment of 1688 been gi'adually upset, and forces were at 
work which brought about a silent revolution. Formerly- 
the House of Commons had been comparatively weak 
it had been compelled to fight its way, and was constantly 
in conflict with the Crown. In the natural course of 

' The Common Council of the City of London, in a document o( II 
ye&T 1T61. refer to "the prenent happy extinction of piulies" (SharpeV 
Lutvkm aiui tUt Kingdom, vol. iil., p. 70). 
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things the House stood forward as the champion of the 
people, and when their rights were threatened, it was 
always to be found in the forefront of the battle. The 
Crown had imposed its supremacy by force ; it despised 
the House, and disdained to buy its votes by bribery 
and corruption. Wilham III., however, held his throne 
under the strictest obligations to Parliament ; obligations 
which his successors were the more careful to observe, 
because they were perfectly aware that the rival house 
of Stuart competed strongly for the affections of the 
people.^ The Lower House, therefore, at a bound sprang 
into a position of importance.*^ But while, on the one 
hand, its members could no longer be brow-beaten by the 
Crown, on the other, they ceased to make themselves the 
natural protectors of the people. In the place of fear the 
Crown had to substitute corruption ; and so it came about 
that the process began which under Sir Kobert Walpole's 
rule was gradually organised and turned into a system. 
That eYery man had his price became a maxim of English 
political life.^ Meanwhile, parliamentary representation, 

' ' Shelbame justly remarked that the English Constitution owed much 
to the existence of a Pretender, *• with a very just right to the throne upon 
all Tory or monarchical principles and all old prejudices, but without 
sufficient capacity to disturb the reigning family '' ; but who yet kept that 
family "in perpetual awe" (Fitzmaurice's Life of SJielburne, vol. i., pp. 
21 and 38). Thomas Paine was of the same opinion ; he said that George 
I. and Qeorge II. ** were sensible of a rival in the remains of the Stuarts," 
and were in consequence " on their good behaviour ". See his Bights of 
Man. 

*Hume remarked that *• the share of power allotted by our Constitution 
to the House of Commons is so great that it absolutely commands all the 
other parts of the government '\ 

' Hume remarked that " it is therefore a just political maxim that 
every man must be supposed a knave '*. At a later period James Mill (in 
his Fragment on Mackintosh) quotes this passage from Hume's Essay an 
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fxcept in a few coustitiiencies, existed only bat in name, 
TIk: pcoiilc hiid very little voice in th« selection of theit 
riili'tK, ami \\cre governed sometimes well and sometimes 
ill l)y finjtipH of influential Whi^ or Tories. Such were 
tlifi MiiiisLries which were significantly termed the 
"(%il)li(ini K<]iiii ' " " "" inville Connection," and 
llic " liloinnsbu i to which Chatham re- 

firnd when he . t not afraid to meet the 

proitdiist rntmeo J. The system was one 

vvliir.li siici-eede o long as things went 

^^nuiDthly, ami ti ODg minister was at the 

licliji. While , the Knghsh monarch 

iiiit;lit liiiVf, follow - iple of the Macedonian 

I'liili]!, ilik] fiiiid that he could sleep so lung as he knew 
that I'anrienio was awake. Chatham— who had some- 
tlirn^I'if tliiit/"Ci'//ii-s tlk-riiili impe.ialoria which was ascribed 
to ,liilius (!irs;ir -riTice siiid, " I am snre that I can save 
this country, and that nobndy else can " ; and the boast 
was Tiot, |)itIiii])s, an idle one. But when Bute stepped 
in to fill Uii' place from whicli Chatham had withdrawn, 
lii^ fiLJicil til ilraw the bow wliich required the arms and 
siiwws of (MysscK. Disasters followed quickly on the 
lifujs of onii aiHithcr; where strength had been, there 
was only weakness ; and the voice of discontent was 
beard. 'i'lieii it was that the evils of the prevailing 
systcTn began to be scon in all their glaring hideousness; 
liilbi;rto they bail romaiTied nnnoticed, or, at least, had 
been cnin|)liicently endured. To adopt the phrase of 
. llurki', men hon; with infirmities until they festered 
into crimes. It was the perpetration of the crimes that 

rlir lnil.-i«-nil,-i,cr ,/ fit,li.iiiu-nl. in sii]>p..rl nf lii-^ argiiiiieia that identity 
of idloro-t U-tivocn llic gmiTiiors aii.l tliu goveviiDit wiis the only seoiirity 
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awakened discontent and caused men to meet together 
to question and consider ; it was the desire to discuss 
grievances that caused the Badicals to spring into 
existence 

From the Bevolation Settlement of 1688 down to the 
accession of George III. the soil was being gradually 
prepared for the development of radicalism. That Settle- 
ment, though a compromise and incomplete, paved the 
way for future enlighteument and freedom. It wrung 
the sceptre from the hand of superstition, and struck off 
the fetters which tyranny had imposed. From thence- 
forth the divine right of kings was in England mentioned 
only in derision, except by a few belated Jacobites.^ And 
though the people at large were little regarded, parlia- 
mentary privileges were respected and maintained. Then, 
as soon as the House of Commons had assumed its proper 
place, the system of government by party spontaneously 
arose, and from antecedent causes mien naturally fell 
asunder into two great divisions. These two great parties 
— which for particular reasons were nicknamed Whigs 
and Tories — entirely occupied the field between them, 
and they persistently endured long after they were 
threatened with extinction. Even as early as 1684 the 
Marquis of Hahfax spoke of them as objects to be ridi- 
culed; he said that English politicians had ** played the 
fool with throwing Whig and Tory one at another as 
boys do snowballs". Swift, in a letter written to a 
noble Whig in 1712 speaks of the terms as obsolete ; so 
too Gibbon writes in 1770 of ** those foolish, obsolete, 

' " The name of King commands little respect ; and to talk of a King 
as God's Vice-Regent on earth, or to give him any of those magnificent 
titles which formerly dazzled mankind, would hut excite laughter in 
every one" (Hume, Essays^ Moral and Political). 
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odioiia words, Whig and Tory"; and Rhelbnme ahoni 
the siLTiie time placed it on record in liis papers that in 
his opinion the old Whig and Tory parties were extin- 
guished. They were, however, founded on perfectly 
rational distinctions, and were related to one another, 
not as contraries, hut as oppositea.' Their several prin- 
ciples were these: that whereas the Tories were willing 
to concede more authority to the Crown, the Whigs made 
themselves the special guardiaus of the liberties of the 
people ; that while the Tories dwelt more upon the neces- 
sity of maintaining a strong executive and central power, 
the Whigs hoped more from popular expansion and the 
development of individual freedom. Or, in other words, 
the Tories represented the principle of permanence and 
the Whigs the principle of progression, though these 
principles were in their particular application not always 
consistently maintained.^ To one or other of these two 

'Tliia diatiuccion is important. Sir O. C. Lewia insinted on it,. 
sajiag lliBt tliiags are opposod as coDtniriea when each class or speoiM' 
■re BO related that the iudividual memberB of one are not contained iv 
Che oilier ; and ah extremes, whon thore is do Rxcd line of domarcatioiii 
but A gra,datioD from one lo the otiicr {Use an4 AbuK of Political Termi, 
p. 143). So also Coleridge iu tiis Church and Slate : " opposite poWMBi 
are always of the same kind and tend to union, either by equipoise ot» 
comnioD product ". And also De Quiooa; in hia Essny on the PoliHeat 
Farlirs of Modfrn England : " The kind of oppoaition betwoon Whig 
Tory ia not, as the current notions make it, logical ; that ia, coatradiotoiy 
each of the other". 

* That there are two antagonistio forces at work in the state baa beea 
luuialed upon by two such different writers as Comte and Coleridge, 
the former'^ System of Positive Polity, with reference to the statical 
dynamical elements in society. See Coleridge's Chureh and State, an 
S. Mill's S^tfcmo/LoifK:, and bis " Rasayon Coleridge "in the DuierfaltMM^ 
In hia liejmsentatii-e Government Mill seems to have come to the ooi 
sion that the claaaiHcatiDn o( the constitueals of aoeial well-being 
order and progreaa is unscientiAc, because the condltious o( both Are 
He, order being the preservation of exisUng good, and progress 
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With the accession of George III., however, a new 
spirit insensibly arose amonff the people ; and though 
period from that event until the French Revolution was 
marked by the return of the Tory party to a share of 
ministerial place and power, it was one which in nian^ 
ways was favourable to the spread of Uadical ideas, 
Hociety, indeed, to use the word in its fashionable sense, 
though furmal and decorous, was with its powder and ita 
patches, its gossips and its salons, essentially frivoloua. 
within.' Yet this sik-le tleijoille, as Voltaire called it, was 
one of such intellectual curiosity that it came to he known 
as the sieculnm ralionalhtkitm. In matters of religiou, 
scepticism, even amontj; the Tories, with Hume at theif 
head, became the fashionable vogue ; and when Gibbon, 
/"sapping a solemn creed with solemn sueer," declared 
/that all religions were equally true to the people, false to. 
the philosopher, and useful to the statesman, he only 
summed up into an epigram a sentiment which many 
thought, but had not openly expressed. But perhaps 
the most remarkable characteristic of the period was ths 
impetus that was given to the intercourse between tba 
French and English nations.^ Hitherto that intercourse' 
had not been very great. The French refugees had, 
indeed, done something towards making Knglish phil&- 
Bophy and Pjnglish politics familiar to their countrymen," 
and Voltaire* had introduced them to a knowledge o£ 

' Wu might adopt Mr. Austin Dobaou's description of a domenhftt 
earlior poriud :— 

" Wulpole spoko of a man and Ilia price ; 
Nobody's virluo was ovor nioo ". 

— (Bftilad of Homi Brocude.) 
'See Buckle's ffistorj/ of Civilisation, vol. ii., chap. v. 
" Sea Jeo'i-Jaapiri Rowtneaii el lea Origiii^a tin ComnuiKililianie Lilttt^ 
aire, by Joseph Texte, pp. SI, SH Wld 3IS. 
' /<(<■"., p. 42. 
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England's great dramatic poet. Many English books 
were translated into French, and English cnstoms 
became extremely popular across the Channel. There 
arose in France, in fact, a kind of Anglo-mania. The 
Abbe Morellet told his friend Lord Shelburne that for 
forty years he had been called an Anglo-maniac and a 
bad citizen because he had avowed his love for English 
institutions. Montesquieu professed his admiration for I 
the English Constitution in & manner that led to the / 
most unexpected consequences ; and, in fact, even as / 
early as the sixteenth century England was in the pos- 
session of reforms which France did not obtain until | 
1789.' The leading English thinkers — Hume is a notable 
example — were lionised in Paris ; " The name of English- 
man," says Gibbon, " inspires as great an idea at Paris as 
that of a Boman could at Carthage after the defeat of 
Hannibal Indeed the French are almost excessive," 
The English on their side repaid this admiration by their 
nnstinted acknowledgments of the lucid elegance of the 
French literature and language. To make a. tour in 
France was thought to be almost a necessary part of an 
English education. Nay more; as a literary medium 
the most likely to reach a numerous class of readers, 
Gibbon was inclined to prefer the French language to hia 
own. The period too was one in which the country 
grew in wealth and population, and commerce advanced 
by leaps and bounds. Hargreaves, Arkwright, and 
Crompton revolutionised the spinning trade; Wedgwood 
lud the foundation of/tlie industry of the potteries, and 
Watt and Boultc evoked the latent powers of steam. 
Dean Tucker nad in fact, some warrant for his long- 

' Le D^vflo^,^^„,e„l ,icla Consliluliamlc la tiocii't-' politiquf en Angle- 

tem, par E. F^„tmy, p. H6. 



/ 
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t remenibered sajang thtit the English people were Ei shop- 
keeping nation. Moreover a love of knowledge for its 
own sake was becoming widely spread. The great ladies 
of society formed blue-stacking clabs. and met together 
for debate. Sheiburne went so far as to assert that the 
decline ot the authority of Parliament, which was mainly 
due to its incompetence, was due to the fact that the 
people were beginning to think and learn for themselves. 
If this was the case, the result may fairly be ascribed in 
some degree to the growing power and imi>ortance of the 
press ; for notwithstanding the potentiality ot much re- 
pression in the law, the journalist enjoyed much more 
freedom than he did in later times. Kven Thomas Paine 
called it "free and open," and the persecuted Priestley 
allowed that he esteemed it a singular happiness to have 
lived in an ago and country in which be had been at full 
liberty to investigate, and by preaching and writing to 
propagate, religious truth.' 

'Fur the aab^eat at Anglo- mania iu France see Cdj-IjIb'b FrttktK: 
Rfvottttion, vol. ii., chap, v.; Toxte's J.-J. Botvsacaa H Us Origins (to: 
OomtopoiilUme LUUraire, p. ai9; BrunetiSro's Manual of the HUtorgi^ 
French Literature, pp. 317.318, DT3a,ud 3TS: Leilres lie L'AbU liortlM 
A Lord Stielbunui, ei\ledhyljOrH Edn)oiiiiFit£inautice(LeUerB, 22nd Aprils 
1S73; Gib February, 1791); Monte»nmaa's ISsiiril da Lois, bk. xii., oh^' 
xix., etc. Arthur Youeg teUs lis that the Duke do Lmucourt aenb his twO' 
sons to England to bo educated "ia compliance with the Anglo-mftni*, 
that thou taigDod in Fwinec " (rbmiff's Aulobiagraphy, p. 120). For Um- 
English admiration of the Froucb language and literature see Oibboo'l. 
Letlera (Letter to hifi Stopmothcr, I7C3I and TJur Early Diary of Frances' 
Barney, vol. i., p. 286. That there were strong prejudices iu Englkod 
against the French we may iflfeftrom the fact that Wilkes, during bit' 
mayoralty, would not allow French wines to he used at the banqueta at 
the Mansion House. For the blue-stooking clubs see Tlie Early t)\ar%, 
of Frances liuTney, vol. ii., pp. 183, ISU and 296, A ladies' club tar' 
debate was called La Belle AsaemblAe {ibid., vol. ii., p..305). For tluc 
spread of oduaalioo oud the freedom ot the prosa. see Fitzuiaurlcc's Ufy 
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Sach, very briefly, were the characteristicB of the period 
in which English Radicalism had its birth. The first 
germs of popnlar agitation began at this time to develop 
and ferment, and the people to show the first signs of 
spontaneoasly moving and acting for themselves. In a, 
word, they now began to cease from dumb gestures and 
to articulate. Public meetings were convened, political 
associations and societies were formed, and petitions to 
the Crown or Parliament were numeroualy signed. That 
these petitions sometimes merited the scorn that Dr. 
Johnson poured upon them is very probable. "This/ 
petitioning," he said, " is a new mode of distressing^ 
Government, and a mighty easy one. I will undertake 
to get petitions against quarter-guineas or half-guincaa 
with the help of a little hot wine." Very humorous is 
his account of the way in which a petition was got up : 
"The progress of a petition is well known. An ejected 
placeman goes down to his county or bis borough, tells 
his friends of his inability to serve them, and his con- 
stituents of the corruptions of Government. . . . The 
petition is read and universally approved. Those who 
are sober enough to write add their names, and the rest 
would sign it if they could. . . . The petition is then 
handed from town to town, and from house to house, and 
wherever it comes the inhabitants flock together that they 
may see that which must be sent to the King. Names 
are easily collected : one man signs because he liates the 
Papists ; another because he had vowed destruction to the 
turnpikes ; one because it will vex the parson ; another 
because he owes his landlord nothing ; one because he is 
rich ; another because he is poor ; one to show that he is 

0/ ShelbUTtie, vol. ii., p. 363; Conway's Life of Paine, vol. L, p. 169f 
RuU'h Lift of Friestley, vol. i., p. 343 ; Bosweirs Johnson (1769). / 
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and ao far from beiiip regarded as the bulwark of their 
liberties, it was actually reproached as the eneiay of 
freedom and the usurper of their rights. As Burke said, 
/ " the distempers of monarchy were the great subjects of 
apprehension and redress in the last century ; in this, the 
distempers of Parliament "- The Crown was only blamed 
for resting on a parliamentary system, which was to the 
last degree vicious and corrupt. George III. did not sin 
against the light ; he was not master of his fate ; he did 
not create the system, hut found it already in existence; 
and as he was not endowed by nature with the wisdom ol 
a statesman, he helped rather to inflame the evil than to 
cure it He was, in fact, an excellent country gentleman, 
who had been called by fate to rule an empire. As for 
the parliamentary representatives, if they did not fear the 
Crown, neither eared they for the people ; for while 
pubhc opinion was hardly formed, or only heard in whis- 
pers, the subservience of the Commons was secured by 
the bestowal of places, sinecures and pensions which the 
Crown had at its disposal. Dr. Johnson hit the mark, 
with his massive sagacity he almost always did, when 
he observed that the House of Commons "being no 
longer under the power of the Crown" had to be 
" bribed " ; ' nor was it without a touch of humour that 
Burke compared a member of Parliament to ^sop'a 
weasel that went in very lean, but grew so fat and. 
sleek that it became unable to escape by the hole by 
which it entered. Parliamentary elections became hx 
often a mere money contest with the Treasury." Thi 



' fiosnell's Johnton, 1779. 

'It IB significant that Burke when urguing ogaiiiat trienii 
its said that ho would Dot likii to commit the oountry geatlemeu i 
:o years lo u contest with tbu Troaauiy {S/wfch on Ihe Pr 
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It would be impossible to fix the date exactly of a 
growth whose root is deeply imbedded in the recesses of 
the past ; yet the statement of Mr. Lecky's that ** the 
year 1769 is very remarkable in political history, for it 
witnessed the birfch of English Radicalism,*' may be 
taken to be approximately true. It was then, as Mr. 
liccky says, that " the first serious attempts to reform and 
control Parliament by pressure from without, making its 
members habitually subservient to their constituents," 
were made.^ For it is one of the most remarkable facts 
in English history, that the efforts of the earliest Radicals , 
were directed, not against the House of Lords, nor even / 
primarily against the Crown, but against the House of/ 
Commons. The House of Lords did too little to excit/ 
any feeling of hostility ; they were even accused by Burke 
of showing a want of spirit. As for the Crown, its power 
and influence, indeed, had grown far beyond what the 
authors of the Revolution of 1688 had expected or in- 
tended. Influence had gradually usurped the place which 
once prerogative had held. The House of Hanover, at 
first isoUe and unpopular with the majority of the nation, 
strengthened its arm to resist the machinations of the 



dynasty it had displaced.^ Yet it was the popular Cham- 
ber that became the object of suspicion to the people 



;/ 



of the family of Staart *' ; a Whig is " a lover of liberty without renouncing 
monarchy, and a friend of the Settlement in the Protestant line ". For 
other definitions see De Quincey*s Essay, A Tory's Account of Toryism^ 
Whiggism and Radicalism^ and Coleridge*s Church and State, 

^ Lecky's History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii., p. 
174 ; Buckle's History of Civilisation^ vol. i., p. 434 ; Cooke's History of 
Partyt vol. iii., p. 187. It is a curious coincidence that the Duke of 
Wellington, who lived to be such an implacable enemy of the Kadicals, 
should have been bom in 1769. 

■ BosweU'B Johnson, 1779 ; and Boswell's Tour in the Hebrides, 1773 ; 
see also Fitzmaurice's Life of Shelbume, vol. i., p. 30. 
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must be represented too in great masses of accumulation 
or it is not rightly protected." That Dr. Johnson should 
maintain that influence must be in proportion to property, 
and that it was right that it should be, is only what might 
have been expected. Coleridge, more suo^ took the philo- 
sophic view that the representation of the landed interest 
was the only security for the principle of permanence ; 
and even Benjamin Franklin — who certainly had not a 
Tory bias — thought that the franchise belonged as of right 
to freeholders only. Though it is true that the counties 
were usually the strongholds of the Tories — Gibbon tells 
us that the Tories used to style themselves the country 
gentlemen — yet the belief in the representation of the 
land as the keystone of the Constitution was held also 
by the Whigs ; and it was not until the abolition of the 
Com Laws and the rise of the great industrial centres 
that the belief was in any way shaken or diminished. It 
was, in fact, a natural product of the time when the 
landed and agricultural interests formed the very founda- 
tion of the state. A curious illustration of this once- 
prevailing theory is afforded by the long-continued custom 
that county members only had the privilege of wearing 
spurs within the House of Commons.^ 

Upon the question of short Parliaments Chatham 
never, perhaps, passed a final judgment. When in 1770 



' Chatham's Correspondence, vol. iii. , p. 406 ; Swift's Essay on Public 
Absurdities ; Bolingbroke's Patriot King ; Leslie ^Stephens' English 
Thought inJheEightee^ithCei!^^ ii., p^.. 178 ; Fitzmaurice's Life of 

ShetBurne, voirii77 p.'ii^SJTBurke's Bcflections on the French Revolution ; 
Bosweirg Journal of a Tour in tJie Hebrides ; Lecky's Democracy and 
Liberty^ vol. i., p. 2; Gibbon's Memoirs. Lord Colchester (when he sat 
in Parliament as Mr. Abbot) says that he wsis blamed for being disorderly 
in wearing spurs, the privilege of county members. See his Diaries and 
Correspondence f vol. i., p. 45, 
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the Common Council thanked him for his pioniise to try 
to restore Parliaments to their original pui-ity " by shorten- 
ing their duration, and introducing a more full and equal 
representation," he repHed that he could not recommend 
triennial Parliaments, but that he would not oppose them 
it the country unmistakably demanded them. In a letter 
to Shelburne he expressed the same opinion, though a 
year later in writing to Lord Temple he declared that 
"to shorten the duration of Parliaments " would be just 
as seasonable as to increase the county members. Speak- 
ing in the House of Lords in 1771 he declared himself a 
convert to triennial Parliaments— the most definite pro- 
nouncement on the subject he ever made. But the 
position of Chatham was almost, if not quite, unique in 
English history. The Great Commoner was enthroned in 
the affections of the people; he derived his [Kjwer from 
popularity; he was, as Dr. Johnson well remarked, not 
like Walpole, a minister given by the King to the people, 
but a minister given by the people to the King ; or, toase 
a phrase of Gibbon, he was " carried on the shoulders of 
the people",' He would in these days have been called 
a Tory democrat, and he was evidently in sympathy with 
many of the popular ideas. " For myself," he said, "I 
am resolved to be in earnest for the public, and shall be 
a scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers of the 
grove, the moderate Whigs and temperate statesmen."* 
But thorough reformer as he believed himself to be, his 
mind was "bottomed" upon principles which di£f<ared 
profoundly from those which the lladicals professed. 

' (libUm's Leticrs, vol. ii.. p. 236. Chnlbam domribed himiolf H' 
ftccoimtalile to tlie people for hia conduct {Annual liepiler, ITSl). 

" Letter to Caicrftft, ITTO, Chatham's Correiifionii^iuie, vol. iiJ., p. 40C,' 
vol, IT., pp. ISG, 17*1 Sliarpc's London and lite Ktnijdom, vol. iii., p. lOt 
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The case of Burke may be compared with that of 
Chatham. He too in his own way was a reformer ; and 
though in many ways he disagreed with Chatham, his 
difference with the Radicals was ever more profound. 
He uttered sentiments, indeed, which breathe the purest 
spirit of democracy. Such phrases as, " I like a clamour 
where there is an abuse '* ; the people are ** the masters " ; 
Parliament must not defraud ** its employers ** ; the people 
are ** its natural lords ** ; in all disputes between the people 
and their rulers, *' the presumption is at least on a par in 
favour of the people " ; ** to give a specific sanction to the 
general sense of the community is the true end of the 
legislature ** ; ** let us identify, let us incorporate ourselves 
with the people " ; show him to have had popular 
sympathies at heart. His political conduct too was in 
harmony with the sentiments which he openly expressed. 
In the case of the Middlesex election, upon questions of 
privilege, of parliamentary reporting, of financial reform, 
and of the diminution of corruption, he was found to be 
upon the side of liberty. But if there ever was a man 
who from his heart and soul loathed Radical reform, that 
man was surely Burke ; his detestation of it amounted 
almost to a mania or disease. He called the Radicals 
** a corps of schemers '* and " a rotten subdivision of a 
faction ". Of the reasons for his hatred something more 
specific hereafter will be said ; and it must be here enough 
to state that to short Parliaments and a wider extension 
of the suffrage he was vehemently opposed. His remedy 
was rather a limited franchise, but one of independency 
and of weight. Above all, he indignantly rejected those / 
two essential principles of radicalism : first, that the/ 
suffrage is a right that is natural or personal ; and, secondly J 
that a parliamentary representative is a mere delegate or 
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/ mouthpiece, who should be uuder the strictest obhgatious 
to obey the instriictioiis of those who had elected him, 
It is no wonder that Burke became to the Radicals a 
peculiar object of dislike ; for to a fauatic moderation is 
specially abhor re ut.* 

Parliamentary reform was then by no 
Radical monopoly. So far, indeed, was this from being 
the case that the man who in the eighteenth centmy 
broug;ht reform of Parliament nearest to its consumma- 
tion was, as will be aeeo, the younger Pitt himself, who 
was the bitterest foe the Radicals ever had. It remains 
yet to consider more minutely how they differed from the 
reforming Whigs and Tories. 

It has been said that English Radicalism 6rst became 
distinctly visible in the year 17C9 : but for several yeare 
before there were clearly signs of an impending change. 
For what was the position of affairs since the accession 
of George III. ? This short space of time was one which, 
though not marked by any extraordinary events, was yet 
pregnant with results. Politically speaking, it vAs one 
of great contusion, and was attended by discredit. It 
was pre-eminently a period of experiments. The elder 
Pitt resigned, and the Bute, Grenville, Bedford and 
Rockingham Administrations followed one another in 
rapid succession. The party system had, for the time 

' Cartwright evidentlj despised Burke ; " It is left." he eivid, •' to sueh 
reformers aE Mr. Burke to liUkotthe peaple'u libettiee. and at thes&me lima 
to deny or erplaju awsy their rights " {Iji/e uf CaTluvight, voi. ii., p. 80}. 
Bvou BoQthbm seems to have lost command of his temper when, spMUdl^ 
ot Burke, ho called him a "madman," aa " inceodiftry," "a u&slet ot 
verbal filth." a possessor of an ■' unqualified thirst for lucre " (MontagncTir. 
Introduction to Bontham's Fragnu-nt on dorernmenl, p. 17). II is worUt 
noting that the first use of the word fratKkiu (o mean the right to vote 
for V, representative has been traced to Burke's Reflections rm Iht i'VwMA' 
Sevolulion. See the Orfotd liialurital Dictumart/. 
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being, completely broken down, to be replaced by factious 
combinations, such as the "King's Friends," or the 
"Patriots". When Dr. Johnson described patriotism as / 
the last refuge of a scoundrel he had abundant warrant / 
for a saying that, apart from special circumstances, would 
affront our moral sense. For this state of things Chat- 
ham, great Minister though he was, must be held largely 
responsible. He revolted against party, and conceived 
the notion of forming, with the assistance of the King, a 
Ministry composed of men from every section. To the 
King, indeed, his reverence was extreme ; when he left the 
royal presence he bowed so low that his long nose could 
be seen between his knees ; a peep into the royal closet, 
as Burke said, almost intoxicated him.^ " Measures, not 
men," was the rule of conduct he set before himself 
When in after years Wilkes, as City Chamberlain, pre- 
sented the freedom of the city to the younger Pitt he 
said, "Your noble father, sir, annihilated party ".^^ That 
is an exaggerated statement of the case. He tried to do 
so, bu^he failed ; and when he formed a Ministry, it re- 
sembled a tessellated pavement that was curiously inlaid, 
rather than a body of men bound together by unity of 
principle or unanimity of sentiment.^ The result brought 
discredit both upon himself and on his King. At first 
both Sovereign and Minister were equally the favourites 

' Russeirs Memorials of Fox, vol. iv., p. 17, note. It is noteworthy that 
the King repaid Chatham's devotion by speaking of him as " a trumpet of 
sedition," and " that perfidious man " (Sir G. C. Lewis' Administrations of 
Great Britain from 1783 to 1830). 

2 Almon's Memoirs of Wilkes, vol. iv., p. 204. 

3 Burke called the maxim, "measures, not men," an insignificant one 
(Cavendish's Parliamentary Debates, 1769). And again: ''This country 
will never be well govemeci until we see those who are connected by 
unanimity of sentiment hold the reins of power" (ibid,, 1768). 
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ot the people. When, lor example, in 1760 the first stone 
of Blackfrifirs Bridge was laid, an inscription in honour 
of Pitt was engraved upon it. and the bridge was known 
as Pitt's; and when he went into the City he was over- 
whelmed with a storm ot acclamations.' But these 
halcyon dayn soon passed away. The popularity of 
the King, who was suspected of unduly stretching his 
prerogative under the influence of hia mother, hecarae 
quickly dimmed and faded. "George, be King!"* such 
were the words wliicb — so rumour had it — she daily 
dinned into his ears. It was commonly believed that 
a plan was early formed "of carrying the prerogative 
to very unusual heights ", One morning some placards 
were discovered about ihe Koyal Exchange inscribed 
with the words, " No Petticoat Government I No Scotch 
Favourite!" And without doubt they expressed openly 
what many men were thinking. Sometimes the crowd 
would burn in effigy a petticoat and jack-boot, just to 
give a gentle hint of their opinion of the Queen-Dowager 
and of Bute. The Scotch, who were the mainstay of 
the Jacobites, were in England unpopular to a de{ 
which it is now difficult to realise; for to see Bute, a 
Scotsman, Premier, and some old Jacobites basking in 
the sun of royal favour, was more than many English- 
men were able to endure. They took their revenge, 
therefore, in a rough and ready manner. Hume bitterly 
complained of the dislike of the Scotch that was shown 
during his residence in London, where plays with Scotch 
names were hissed from the stage. Churchill lent the 
weapons of hia satire to aid the vulgar prejudice, from 
which even such men as Dr. Johnson and Shelburne were 

' ehftrpt's Limdoa and Ihe Kitu/dom, vol. jii,. pp. 65 and G9. 

' Honico Walpola'B Mtiimn 0/ Iht HHgn of George HI., Tol. i., p. 16^ 
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not free. The latter, with all his wide sympathies, went 
so far as to say that he could scarce conceive a Scotch- 
man capable of liberality and impartiality. The populace 
amused themselves by giving vent to their opinions in a 
characteristic manner : they paraded a figure dressed up 
in a plaid and blue ribbon leading an ass royally crowned ; 
and it required no great acumen to interpret the hidden 
meaning of the symbols. But the displeasure of the 
country reached its height when Pitt " stumbled up- 
stairs"; or, in other words, accepted a peerage and a 
pension. It would, perhaps, be too much to assert, as 
Lord Chesterfield did of Pulteney, that he shrank into 
insignificancy and an earldom ; but he forfeited some of 
the confidence and affection of the people.^ Now all these 
things were, if not the causes, at all events the symptoms 
of unrest, which reached a culminating point in 1769, in 
many ways a memorable year. For it witnessed the very 
beginnings of movements which were destined to re- 
volutionise the political and commercial life of England. 
By a remarkable coincidence the birth-year of Eadicalism 
was the very year in which Watt and Arkwright took out 
their earliest patents, from which such wonderful results 
were afterwards to flow. 

' Boswell's Johnson (1761) ; Hume's Essaysy Moral and Political ; 
Rae*s Life of Adam Smithy p. 195 ; Walpolo's Letters, vol. i. (13th Nov., 
1761); Walpole*8 Memoirs^ vol. i., p. 16; ChurchiU's Propliecy of Famine ; 
Fitzmaurice's Life of Shelhume, vol. iii., p. 441 ; Thorold Kogers' Historical 
OleaningSf p. 156. The antipathy between the Scotch and English was of 
old standing : in the reign of James I. the Statute of Stabbing was en- 
acted in order to put a stop to the use of the knife by natives of the one 
country upon those of the other. In connection with Chatham's peerage 
it is worth noting that the younger Pitt, when quite a boy, perceived how 
much more influential was the position of a member of the House of 
Commons; he said he was glad he was not the eldest son. See Lord 
Ashbourne's Pitt. 
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The period of Enslieh history from 17G0 to 1769, 
with its maze of factious intrigues, its insigiiificaut cabals 
and personal aniiuositieB, is one of which it is difhcuit to 
give a clear account. In the world of poHtice there 
no cotumandiRg figure who stood shoidders high above 
the crowd. The influence of Chatham was already on 
the wane ; the younger Pitt — though one of those who 
strangle serpents in their cradles — was still at school 
aud it was not until 176B that Fox, then a youth of nine- 
teen, was elected as the representative of Midhurst. It 
was only in 1706 that Burke entered public Ufe as mem- 
ber for Wendover, and as Lord Rockingham's private 
secretary; and his reputation was at this time that of 
author who was budding into tame. To society in 1761 
he was known merely aa a young man who had "not 
worn off his authoriam yet ".' But amid the welter of 
events there stands out in strong relief the person of John 
Wilkes, than whom no stranger figure has ever appeared 
upon the stage of English public life; and if the eye is 
fixed upon him, the political significance of the events 
with which he was connected will not be hard to under- 
stand. Tliis extraordinary man may justly claim to be 
the first of English Kadicals ; and that he was so is 
a further illustration of the saying that chance plays 
great part in the destinies of men. His ciireer has bee 
too often wrongly understood. The earliest form ot 
radicalism was. as has already been remarked, an attempt 
"to reform and control Parliament by pressure from 
without " ; and it was because the House of Coimnonsj 
flouted Wilkes, and — through him ■ — trampled on 
rights of tbc Middlesex electors, that he became an ardent 
Badical. To control Parliament from without, to pre- 
' Horftco Walpole's Letim, vol. iv„ 1761. 
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vent it riding rough-shod over the rights of the electors, 
became the public mission of his life. Having no settled 
political convictions of his own, he found the popular 
forces already put in motion, and turned them to account. 
The spirit of democracy was already in the air, but, 
generally speaking, the mass of the people were, from 
the political point of view, a negligible quantity. Par- 
liamentary elections were but seldom the subject of a 
contest, and only in London, Westminster, Southwark, 
and the county of Middlesex did they arouse a large 
amount of interest.^ The popular conscience had, indeed, 
scarcely been awakened. The right of petitioning the 
Crown or Parliament was almost the only means which 
the people had of making their voices clearly heard ; and 
that right, indeed, was sedulously cherished. Its exer- 
cise involved the right of public meeting, and county 
gatherings were now and then convened either to frame 
petitions or to offer addresses to the throne. Here was 
the germ of what was destined afterwards to become a 
mighty power. The use of the hustings, moreover, at 
elections, had a democratic tendency, because it made 
men more or less acquainted with the conduct of affairs, 
even when they had not the right to vote. During the 
first years of the reign of George III. a distinct forward 
step was taken, for the first attempts were made by con- 
stituencies to exact pledges from their parliamentary 
representatives — an event of great importance from the 
Badical point of view. In the City of London, indeed, 
the custom seems to have already been in force ; for it is 
recorded that in 1761 the Common Council issued instruc- 
tions to the City Members, ** as was its wont ". But per- 
haps the case of Gloucester was the first to awaken much 

' Jephson's Bise and Progress of Uie Platform, vol. i., p. 21. 
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attention. In that city in the year 1763 the people met 
together and passed a, resolution condemniug the new duty 
on cider, and directed a pledt;e to be taken from the next 
parliamentary candidate to vote for its repeal.' 

It was while this spirit was abroad that Wilkes 
appeared upon the scene, and his career affords a lively 
picture of the first Radical agitation and of an important 
political campaign. Born at Clcrkcnwell in 17'27, the 
son of a distiller, he was educated first at Hertford and 
afterwards at Leyden, whither he was sent by his father, 
who was ardently attached to the principles of 1688, He 
was not, to say the least, endowed by nature with ranch 
comeliness of feature, but his squint and sallow skin 
were made the most of in Hogarth's caricature. Horace 
Walpole described his countenance as " horrid " ; and 
long afterwards Byron called him — 

A merry cock-ej-ed oorioua-looking Bprile. 
Brougham too spoke of his " inhnraan squint and de- 
moniac gtin "■ Yot he had his compensations. He was 
wittily resourceful and adroit, and so ready in expedients 
that it was said that if he were stripped naked and 
thrown over Westminster Bridge on one day, he would 
on the next be found in Pail Mall, dressed in the height 
of fashion and with money in his pocket. He was in- 
finitely clever, and one of the greatest masters of repartee 
who ever lived; and when he chose could be infinitely 
pleasant. He even contrived to be something of a dandy. 
Gibbon said that he scarcely ever met with a better 
companion ; that he had inexhaustible spirits and a fund 
of wit and humour. That he could make himself agree- 

< Shnrpe'a London, and the Kingdom, vol. iii., p. TO. Walpole in ana 
of bis hellers (vol. iv , 17(>l} speaks of the C\ty as liavlng "givea instrno- 
UoDs '' to its Meiiil)ei^, 
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able it is impossible to doubt ; for even Dr. Johnson was 
constrained to admit that he had much variety of talk, 
some scholarship and the manners of a gentleman.^ The 
King himself was charmed with his bearing and de- 
meanour, and declared that he had never seen '* so well- 
bred a Lord Mayor ".^ That he had the instincts of a 
scholar we know from his edition of Thcophrastus — 
the elegance of which Lord Mansfield and all bibliophiles 
were willing to allow.^ Of his early dissipations, of his 
boon companions and their orgies we are not concerned 
to speak, for it is not Wilkes the man but Wilkes the 
politician who is of interest to us here. Though born in 
a family of Whig traditions, he does not seem to have 
been troubled with any deep convictions. Needy, restless 
and aspiring, he told Gibbon very frankly that during a 
time of public turmoil he had resolved to make his fortune. 
The first of the Radicals, in short, was a political adven- 
turer who, thanks to the mistakes of his opponents and 
his own impudent audacity, contrived to make himself for 
a brief period the hero of the hour. 

Wilkes early aspired to a parliamentary career. In 
1754 he unsuccessfully wooed the suffrages of Berwick, 
but three years later and once again in 1761 he was 
elected for Aylesbury at a cost which helped to complete 

' ByTon*8 Vision of Judgment (stanza 66) ; Rogers* Historical Gleanings 
(first series), p. 179. Leigh Hunt {Autobiography) says that Wilkes some- 
times wore scarlet trimmed with gold. He was by almost universal testi- 
mony a very plain-looking man. He was described by Dr. Thomas Campbell 
(speaking of the year 1775) as labouring under " baldness, increpitude, 
and want of teeth ". See Edinburgh Review for October, 1859. Mrs. 
Thrale suggested that he had grown to look prematurely old because the 
life of wit is so laborious. There is a portrait of Wilkes by Richard 
Earldom in the National Portrait Gallery. 

* Sharpens London and the Kingdom^ vol. iii., p. 152. 

3 Nichols' Literary Anecdotes of tJie Eighteenth Century ^ vol. ix. 
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tioD.' It attacked the court and the Scotch favourites 
with a freedom that was unprecedented then, but which 
at the present time, when everything is criticised, seems 
not to be in any way remarkable, Horace Walpole, at 
least, thought that it was conducted with unheard of 
acrimony and licence, and, doubtless, this was a novelty 
that tickled the palates of its readers. The following 
satire on the 8cotch satellites of Bute may he taken as a 
sample of its wit : " Some time since died Mr. John Bull, 
a very worthy, plain, honest old gentleman of Saxon 
descent. He was choked by inadvertently swallowinF^ a 
thistle which he had placed by way of ornament on the 
top of his salad ! For many years before he had enjoyed 
a remarkably good state of health."* But there were 
things in the North Briton that were written seriously and 
were intended to have been as seriously received. Here, 
for instance, is a passage where the voice of democracy 
speaks aloud and with no uncertain souud : " Government 
ia a just execution of the laws which were instituted for 
the people for their preservation ; but if the people's 
implements, to whom they have trusted the execution of 
those laws, or any power for their preservation, should 
convert such execution to their destruction, have they 
not a right to intermeddle? Nay, have they not a right 
to resume the power they have delegated, and to punish 
their servants who have abused it "i* If a King can do no 
wrong, his ministers may, and are accountable to the 
people for their conduct."^ Language of this kind must 
have been, wb may be sure, to the King and his ministers 
exceedingly distasteful ; and it is remarkable for its specific i 
affirmation of the doctrine, which is peculiarly Radical, / 
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that purl i amen tary representatives are simply delegates. 
' The passage contains one of the earliest statements of the 
theory. Yet, notwithstanding, the Noiik Briton for a time 
proceeded gaily on its course ; it called forth oppositioD 
journals, such as Arthur Murpiiy's Auditor, and that was 
all. But in 1763 the blow at last descended. In the 
celebrated Number JfG, which appeared on the 23rd of April, 
the King's speech was criticised with what was thought 
to be a scandalous severity.' The writer asserted that 
the King's speech was the speech of the minister; that 
it was " the most abandoned instance of ministerial 
effrontery " ; that " all foreigners, especially the King of 
Prussia," would hold the minister in contempt and ab- 
horrence ; that the King is " responsible to his people for 
the choice of his ministers, but that the favourite has 
given too just cause for him to escape the general odium ". 
The indictment does not seem so very terrible, yet Nnmher 
4S was declared by the law officers to be "an infamous 
and seditious hbel ". The usual consequences followed. 
Wilkes, who before had been known only to the public as I 

a clever and successful journalist, immediately obtained i 

bis desired notoriety. He was indicted for the libel, and I 

thanks to the blundiirs of the Government and the per- | 

sonal hostility of the King,'^ be was enabled to po.se as a I 

hero and a martyr. Three capital blunders were com- j 

mitted : he was arrested on a general warrant in which I 

no individual uames were mentioned ; bis papers were j 

seized ; and his privilege from arrest as a Member df j 

' Wftlpole'a Memoirs, vol. i., pp. 177-79. Lord Maoaulttyin his second ' 

ubsay on Chathiim aaya Lliat Number 45 " contained uolhiug ao atrong ks J 

may in our time be found daily in TIic Times and Morning Chroniclt ". 

'The King told Lord North Ihat " tlio oxpulsion of Mr. Wilkos Kppaua | 

to bo very essontial and muBl bs nnectod " (SUarpo's Limdon and the King- * 

(iom, vol. iii., p. 83). I 
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Parliament was disregarded. When he was remanded to 
the Tower by the Court of Common Pleas, he WEia received 
by the mob with cries of " Liberty ! liberty ! Wilkes for 
ever and no Excise".' At the Tower hie power of wit 
did not forsake him. He begged not to be placed in a 
cell where a Scotchman had ever been imprisoned ; ' and 
he had even the assurance to express a preference for the 
dangeon which Sir William Windham once had occnpied. 
The satirical dart was shrewdly aimed, for his enemy, 
Lord Egremont, then a Secretary of State, was Sir 
William Windham's son.' More extraordinary still was 
the scene that followed the conclusion of the trial. When 
Wilkes sat down on finishing the speech in his defence, 
the audience burst out into tumultuous applause, and he 
was attended home by a multitude of people. Bonfires 
and illuminations brought to an end a memorable day.* 
The judge. Chief Justice Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, 
who ordered Wilkes to be discharged, obtained his full 
share of popularity; his busts and pictures were hawked 
about the country ; and he was represented on many a 
tavern sign-post in the act of laying down the law. He 
was presented with the freedom of the City, and his por- 
trait by Sir Joshua Beyuolds, which was fitly placed 
within the Guildhall, bore an inscription in honour of 
the zealous assertor of English liberty by law.^ 

' Appendix to the North Brilon, 

'Wilkes shared the prejudice against the Scotch. On one occasion 
Boswell when dining in the City complained thnt he had lost his pocket 
handkerchief: "It is," said Wilkes, "onljr the ostentation of a Scotchman 
who wishes to show that he possossea duo ". 

'Wftlpole's MemoirB, vol. i., pp. 277.79. 

'Appendix to the North Brilon. 

'Sharpe'a London and the Kingdom, vol. iii., p. 78. The Latin in- 
scription is ascribed to Dr. Johnson. See also Campbell's Lives of the 
ChamxHora, vol. v., pp. 248^2. 
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Wilkes had so lar been triumphant, but if the matter 
had been dropped, be probably would have been soon 
forgotten. But the Governmeiit thought otherwise, and 
they entered on a course of what looked like persecution. 
He was first deprived of his command as colonel of the 
Bucks Militia,' Then the Houses of Parliament opened 
the attack. In the House of Lords Lord Sandwich 
produced a poem, alleged to have been the work of Wilkes, 
an obscene parody on Pope's Essay on Man called the 
Essay on Womav. Because the name of Bishop War- 
burton, a spiritual peei, was mentioned in the poem, it 
was denounced by Sandwich as a grievous breach of 
privilege. That the poem was licentious there is very 
little doubt, but in justice to Wilkes it must be said that 
it was printed privately, while many more profligate 
works have been given to the world and very little said. 
From Sandwich the attack came with a very bad gra 
and, as Lord de Spencer said, it was the fii-st time he had 
ever heard the devil preaching against sin,''' Then the 
House of Commons took its part in the assault, and 
entered on a quarrel which it long pertinaciously main- 
tained, .but from which it finally retired defeated and 
discredited. When Wilkes complained of his arrest the 
House passed a resolution to the effect that Nitvtber 45 was 
" a scandalous and seditious Ubel, containing expressions 

' Alnion'B itemoiri, vol i., p. 130. 

' Ibid., vol. i., p. 266. Wilkes, la a letter to the electorH of Aylesbuty, 
speaks at the Esmn on Woman ob "a ludicrous poem " and aq " idle 
poem," Bnd says timt ha hod pnutcd " not quite a [ounh part tA hia 
private press". He declares that "the most vilo bliuiphemiiia wen? forged 
and puhlislied as part of it," and that he had only ridiculed the oroed, 
"wliich tho groat TillotBon wished the Church o( England Wrly rij 
of ". Macaulaj' thought the work not more profligate than £otne of Pope's 
published poems (Ei^say on Uallam's CiniBlilutional Hhtory). 
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of ibe most nnexmmpkd insolence uid connoaelT tov^anii 
his Majesty, the grossest aspersions apon the H«:yc5e& of 
Parliament," and oidoed the paper to be bomed hj the 
conmion hangman. The attempt to cany oat the carder 
in frcmt of the Boyal Exchan^ was tamed into a scene 
of wfld disorder : the paper was rescoed from the flames, 
the sheriff was pelted by the mob. and Hariey the Lri^d 
Mayor, the Tory member for the City, was injored in hk 
carriage.^ 

Thos ended the first act (d the drama, and Wilkes 
withdrew to France, where he became a pent:mck jru^i in 
society. There we need not now porsne him The 
House of Commons, in defiance of all precedent, res«jlTcd 
that in cases of seditions libel no priTileee existed, and 
ordered his expolsion. For refusing to appear, as the 
author of Smmdier 46 and of the Euay en Wcmam^ to 
answer a charge of hbel in the law coorts. he was ootlawed. 
On the other hand« he obtained heaTy damages against 
an Under Secretary of State for the ille^ seiznre of his 
papers, and it is probable that Lord Rockingham and 
others — who were not sorry to keep him oat of the way 
— sent him some pecuniary assistance. In 1767 he re- 
tamed to England, and wrote sabmissTe letters to the 
Dake of Grafton and the King. He complained that be 
was suffering from the Tengeance of those persons whoee 
" ignorance, insufficiency, and treachery " he had latoored 
to expose.' But it was all to no purpose. He then re- 



1 Alman s Ifonocrs, toL iL, p. 88 ; Wa2pofce'« UewyAr%, toL i^ p. ^30 ; 
Boddn^iam Jfonotrs, toL iu, pp. 96-96. 

^Boigaa: HUiorieai GUoMim^ iJecood mics .p. IC7 : Texte's J.-J. 
RousMOU et ks Orifima dm C^mmopoiitiMmu L%tUr*iire. p. S14. Wilkes is 
said to hare MfrrmHhi>i! Puis bj his --iioqmnut fouqut^iM^ And ;o h^re 
been called a ** bromOim " hj Booiacaa. W*lpcLe'§ l/>iM<>«rf, Toi. i., pp. 
322, 350, 988; toL iii, |^ 5, 6; BockiBgfamm M^motn. toL iL, p. 2»; 




solved upon a daring step : he offered himself, thoagh 
unsiiccesstully, as a pailiaiueutary candidate for the City. 
Nothing daunted by defeat, he immediately came forward 
to woo the suffrages of Middlesex, and the election proved 
to be one of tlie most exciting and dramatic ever known 
in English history. Bets on hia chances were converted 
into stock and freely dealt in ; all persons on the way to 
the place of the election were compelled to wear a blue 
cockade, and bits of paper with the inscription "Wilkes 
and Number 45"; the carriage of Sir "Wilham Proctor, 
the rival candidate, was overturned; the number "45" 
was scratched on carriage doors as a passport for free 
passage through the streets; and the Austrian Ambas- 
sador was dragged from his coach, and the number 
chalked upon the soles of his boots. It is said that 
Cruden (the author of the Concordance of the Bible) 
amused himself by rubbing out the figures " 45 " wherever 
he saw them in the streets, but the labour was too great 
for even his persistency. Every house was illuminated 
at the dictation of the mob, and the mansions of Bnte 
and several others were attacked and badly damaged. 
Tbe whole scene was one of the wildest saturnalia; an 
eye-witness declaring that he had seen in his own 
presence more than one hundred per.sons knocked down 
and several killed.' Wilkes was triumphantly returned, 
and in his address of thanks to his constituents he made 
use of a remarkable expression ; that is to say,_he asked 
them to give hini_ their instructions.- For a MembeT of 
Parliament to admit that he and his electors stood in any 
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' Cnveiidigh'B Debate, 1T68. 

' Walpola'B Memoirs, vol. iii., 
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Buch rel&tioii was suiuetliiug new, and an event ot some 
importaoce in the history of political opinion. If the 
Middlesex election were notable for nothing else, it would 
be notable for this. 

Wilkes' triumph, however, soon suffered an eclipse, 
for he was committed to prison as an outlaw. On the 
way to the jail the mob took the horses from his coach 
and dragged it to Cornhill ; a riot in St. George's Fields 
ensued, and a man was killed by soldiers who were called 
out to help to keep the peaca Wilkes himself escaped 
into a tavern, from whence he afterwards surrendered.' 
His outlawry was then removed ; but for the libels con- 
tained in Number 45, and the Essay on Woman, he was 
fined £1000, and sentenced to twenty-two months' im- 
prisonment. But the punishment served only to increase 
his popularity ; he received visitors like Rockingham and 
Burke ; his admirers sent him presents of game, Qsh and 
fruit; from the Duchess of Queensberry and Lady Betty 
Crermaine he received £100 apiece ; and the large sum of 
£1200 was subscribed for him in Charleston in America.* 
But more was yet to follow. He published a letter from 
Lord Weymouth, a Secretary of State, to the magistrates 
of the Lambeth Quarter Sessions, with a preface, in 
which be roundly charged the Minister with having de- 
liberately caused what he called the Massacre of St. 

' A\maa'B Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 273; Walpole'8 Memoirs, vol. iii., pp. 
205-G. Burke wittily coinparod WilksH carried id triumph by tho mob 
to Horace'8 description of Pindar elevated on the wings of poetical in- 
spiration: " Dumorisque fertur rege solutis " (Odes. Iv., 8) (Maxoll's 
Memoirs of His Oum Time, vol. ii., p. 278). The witticism is said to have 
greatly delighted Dr. JohuBou (Bosnell's Life, 17T8). Wilkes, too, is said 
to have much appreciated the joke (BoswoU's Joiinuil of a Tmir in the 
Hebrides). 

* Niahols' Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii., p. 497. 
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appointments some Members of Parliament who had voted 
on the Opposition aide. That Wilkes was something of a 
demagogue and agitator is very clear; and not less so is 
the fact that he suffered persecution, and that his personal 
and political opponents blundered badly and played into 
bis bands. In his public life he was more sinned against 
than sinning. Burke was quite right when he declared 
that Wilkes by " his opposition to the court cabal had 
become an object of their persecution and the popular 
favour" ; that his punishment waa a "pretence" ; and 
that no man believed that he was being made to expiate 
the fault n[ his indecent pubbcations. As for the Middlesex 
election, it seemed to Burke " a tragi-comedy acted by 
his Majesty's servants, at tlie desire of several persons of 
<]uality, for the benefit of Mr, Wilkes and at the expense 
of the Constitution " ; and he praised the resolute and 
strenuous resistance which Wilkes showed against op- 
pression.^ Junius with his usual acumen took in the 
whole situation at a glance : be said that the Government 
had made Wilkes a person of importance, and his cause 
the cause of the people as well as of himself: that " the 
rays of the royal indignation collected upon bim served 
only to illuminate " ; that he had only to be pardoned to 
become "a silent senator".* The King was even more 
foolish than bis Ministers in conceiving a strong sentiment 
of personal antipathy to Wilkea ; and it was a bit of 
coimuon gossip that the young princes sometimes annoyed 
their royal father by opening the door of the room where 
he was sitting and calling out, " Wilkes and Number 45 
for ever!" That Wilkes waa a persecuted man is a 

'Burke's Thoughts on thr Present jHncoiilmls ^ A]moii'8 MenuArs of 
mtkci. vol. Hi., p. 6. 

*Jumuii, Letteri, Nob. 35 and Gl, 
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matter of no political importance whatever ; it matterB 
not whether he had the virtues of a stoic or was the basest j 
of mankind. But in the role of politician he played a | 
leading part ; and it must in justice be allowed that, for ' 
a man who was ugly, who was no orator and who had J 
rather a .shady reputation, to have attained the position 
that he did wfis something of a feat. But his career was 
not a mere display of political athletics ; it was .in its 
essential facts much more than that. Through the medium 
of the No rth Briton he greatly stimulated the press as an 
organ of political importance ; he was the first to bring 
forward into prominence the question of the relations of 
the parhamentary representatives and the people, and so 
to open up the way for the discussion of parliamentary 
reform. When he entered Parliament, an almost unknown 
man, reform was scarcely so much as thought of ; when 
he left it, a hero and a martyr, it was a subject that was 
in many minda and on many lips. He was among the ' 
first members of Parliament to adopt openly in his address , 
to his constituents a view of the relationship of a repre- 
sentative to his electors, which subsequently was destined . 
to become an essential part of the creed of the English 
Radical party; the view, namely, that parliamentary re- . 
presentatives are delegates and nothing else. That is a,..> 
doctrine which implicitly admits the unrestricted right of 
the people at large to control Parliament by pressure 
from without ; and the enunciation of this right is, from 
the point of view of the history of poHtical opinion, a 
matter of no little interest and importance. Lastly, | 
Wilkes was among the first to show that the House of I 
Commons might be no less inimical than the Crown to the ; 
liberties of the people, and that parliamentary privilege ' 
might be turned into an engine of oppression. His 
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political career was, indeed, a concrete example of th<? 
fact. Even some of his enemieB allowed that be liad 
performed a public service. Horace Walpole, for example, 

said that " tbe storm that saved iis was raised in taverns 
and night cellars ". That is a remark that ie hardly fair 
to Wilkes ; but having made it, he draws the somewhat 
rash deduction that nations are c-omnionly saved by the 
worst men in them. That, again, is a remark that is 
more cynical than tinje. Tbe fact is that Wilkes became 
the first of the liadicals by accident ; not out of choice 
but by the cogency of circumstances. It so happened that 
a great rjuestion of parliamentary privilege was fought 
out during his career. Formerly — as Junius justly said — 
it was the interest of the people that the privilege of 
Parliament should be left unlimited and undefined, but 
in tbe time of Wilkes tbe contrary was tbe case. The 
House of Commons, in depriving the Middlesex electors 
of their right to freedom of election, had "scandalously 
abused " the trust it had accepted ; when it declared that 
Luttrell was their legal representative it virtually trans- 
ferred the right of legislation from those whom the people 
had chosen to those whom they bad not.' 

The expulsion of Wilkes was so gross a perversion 
of parliamentary law and custom that he did not lack 
defenders even among those who disliked his personality. 
Burke, as it has been seen, was one of these. So, too, 
was Chatham, who called Wilkes tbe blasphemer of his 
God and the libeller at his King, and said that he did not 
deserve "to be ranked among the human species"; be 
even brought in a bill to reverse the decision o( the 
Commons. He avowed in his place in the Lords that 
Luttrell was no representative of the people. Lord 
' Wftlpole'a Ufaoira, vol. i., p. 182; Junius, iet/ers, Nos. 11, 35, H. 
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GamdeD followed his example ; and Sir George Se-ville 
in the CommonB said he looked upon the House as sitting 
illegally after their illegal act. Townehend refused to 
pay hia land tax on the ground that Middlesex was not 
legally represented.' The popular side was in fact not 
exclusively monopolised by Wilkes and his supporters. 
The agitation was only radical in character, because the 
question fundamentally at issue was that of the control 
of Parliament by pressure from without; and it is solely 
on account of the part that Wilkes played in connection 
-with that question that he has any claim to be considered 
as a Radical at all. In many ways he differed greatly _ 
from the Radicals of later times. He was not an orator 
who stumped the country ; he played no prominent part 
npon the hustings; during the most important crisis of 
his life the prison doors were closed upon him, and he 
was silent by compulsion. Moreover, public speaking 
bad not yet become a common practice in the country. 
It was ratber. to_ liifl journaliBtic talents that be owed 
his power and popularity. Witty and facile with his pen, 
he drew after him a host of eager readers who enjoyed 
his pungent sallies ; and from this point of view he may 
be considered as a prototype of Cobbett. In the House 
of Commons, when he was at last allowed to hold his seat 
in peace, his speeches were moderate and sensible. He 
took iEe^ "Whig side in the American war and on the 
question of parliamentary reform ; and when he retired 

' Walpole'B Memoiri, vol. iv., pp. 3i, 38 ; Bockingham Memoirs, vol. 
ii., pp. 74-79, 212; Alraon'a Meinoirs of WUka, vol. ii.. p. 29; Walpole'B 
LelUrs, vol. iv. (1703) ; Cavendiah'e Debnle' (1770). It is interesting to 
note that the minority of aeventy-two who voted agaiuHt Wilkea' oipulBion 
dined together aFterwarda at the Tliatclicd House Tavern. Amongst them 
waa Wedderbum, the Buhnequont Tory Lord Loughborough (Gampboll's 
Livtt of the CfianeelUrrs, vol. vi., p. es). 
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from the House in 1790 he made a profession of his faith 
in a. limited monarchy, a monarchy, that is to say, " which 
is not above law, but is founded upon law, and securcB 
freedom to the subject".* 

But though Wilkes himself was a Kadical of only a 
very moderate type — a Radical, indeed, upon only a single 
point of great constitutional importance— his expulsion 
led to results which no one had foreseen, and were 
exceedingly far-reaching. The_Wilkes agitation, indee d, _ 
was even less important In itself than its immediate 
effects. Of these the most momentous was th"e impetus 
that was given to the practice ot holding public meetings. 
The populace hitherto had but rarely made^fs voice 
heard upon the platform ; but th e Middlesex electors now 
set a precedent, which once made has never been for- 
gotten ; they called a public meeting at Mile End to 
express their indignation and to vindicate their fights. 
It has been said that this was "' the first public meeting 
ever assembled in pjnglaod, the first in which it was 
attempted to enlighten Englishmen respecting their 
pohtical rights"; and even if this proposition were not 
literally true, the assemblage of the Middlesex electors 
would yet remain an epoch-making incident. It was a 
sign that the people were awaking to a couaciouaness of 
strength, and was, therefore, an event in the history of 
radicahsm of great significance. A second result was 
one of hardly less importance; and that was the inati- 
tution of political societies. The time and soil were 
favourable to their growth, Home like " Appleby's," 
the " Standard Tavern," the " Retrospection " — springing 
from seeds which had been cast in stony places — took 

' Mr. QlftdstoDc callcsl Wilkcti " thai itnwortliy raprt'Seotativa u[ good 
principles " (IVjUeinache's Talks with Mr, GUtdaCone, p. 121). 
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no root and quickly withered. They were merely the 
ephemeral creatures of a day. But the Society of the 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights, though its life too was 
but a brief on^ has special claims to be considered.^ 

The inception of this Society in the yearSlJ69, avowedly 
to assist Wilkes to vindicate his rights, altrd tOpromote 
the cause of parliamentary reform, was mainly due to \ 
the indefatigable energy of one who is in the history of 
radicalism a person of hardly less importance than the 
famous Wilkes himself. The names of the two men 
are inseparably associated together as sworn friends and 
bitter foes. John Home Tooke was born in 1736, the 
son of a poultererln Newport Market, Westminster, who 
supphed the household of the Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Home, the elder — though the Prince of Wales did not 
pay his bills — made a sufficient fortune to enable him 
to educate his clever son at Westminster, Eton and St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Home Tooke — for he subse- 
quently took the second name — entered the Inner Temple 
as a student, but changing his mind took orders in the 
Church. As Vicar of New Brentford he so strongly made 
his influence felt that the place was called his bishopric. 
Never, perhaps, did any one so mistake his profession ; 
for he possessed in an eminent degree the talents that 
make for success at the bar, and there can be very little 
doubt that, if he had been called, he would have been one 
of the most brilliant lawyers of his time. A man of good 
presence and comely in his features, he had fascinating 

^ Rockingham Memoirs^ vol. ii., p. 94 ; Buckle's History of Civilisation^ 
vol i., p. 434 ; Stephens' Memoirs of TookCy vol. i., p. 163 ; Herbert Spencer's 
Descriptive Sociology j table v. Cp. Boutmy's Lc DH^eloppement dc la 
Constitution et dela soci^t4 politique en Angleterre^ p. 167 : *' Les reunions 
politiques semblent ignor^es do la loi et les moeurs ; le premier meeting 
mentionn^ par I'histoire est de 1769". 
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tnaDiiers and was a briltiant conversationali&t ; while his 
keen and ready wit, his power of mordant satire, hia 
fluency of apeech and indomitable courage made him a 
dangerous antagonist in any polemical encounter. His 
caustic tongue, which he could not always curb, must 
have made him many enemies in private. His knowledge 
was neither extunsive nor profound, but lie made the most 
of what he hjid, and plied his pen with vivacity and skill. 
His Diversions of Parky^npon which his fame as an author 
mainly rests — ^ia said to have delighted Fox and Mel- 
bourne, and even now la not devoid of interest. Godwin 
called bim "the great philologist," and that the book had 
some merit may be gathered from the fact that James 
Mill reviewed it in his Litamry Journal, and himself 
borrowed from it some of his philosophical ideas. Even 
the Tory Dr. Johnson allowed his claim to be a man 
of letters, and expressed the hope that the Government 
would not put him in the pillory: "He has," he said, 
"too much literature for that". But if shallow, Tooke 
was logical and strenuous, " a keen, iron man," as Cole- 
ridge aptly styled him.' Brought up in Whig traditions, 

■SlepUsnB' Memoirs of Tooke; HaBlitt's Spirit of the Age; PoBler'i 
BcUclie Review : Jtfcinorioij o/ZVir, vol. iii., p. !48; Qreviile MemoiTs \&nX 
saries), vol. iii., p. 131 : Kegao Paul's Godwin, vol. i., p. 147 ; B&in'a Jamei 
Mill, p. 65; Coleridge'B TubU Talk. Coleridge writing to Wedgwood in 
1600 thus describes Tooke : " Ht> is a, clear-licadod old man. as every tuiui 
muBl needs bo who attends to the real import of words, but tbeie is a 
sort oE charlatanry in his manner that did not plaase me. He makag 
Buoh a mysterj of plain and palpable tilings and never tells ;on anj^hing 
without Grst exciting and detaining your curiosity" (Cottlo's Reminii- 
teaees of Col/iridge and Soathe;/. p. 431). The .*bbe Morollet writing to 
Lord Sliolbunio (Janiiary, 1803) said that thu Iticeritwiis of I'lirley is full 
of new and profound ideas ILeltres dc I'Abbt Sdirrellet il Lord Slieltiurne, 
edited by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice). There is a portrait ol Tooko in tlie 
National Portrait Oallery by Thomas Hardy. 
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he soon showed a democratic bent and wrote a song 
to celebrate the liberation of Wilkes from the Tower. 
In 1765 he published anonymously The Petition of 
an Englishman, a lampoon directed against Bute and 
Mansfield. In this same year he went abroad, and in 
Paris was introduced to Wilkes w^ho at this time was his 
idol. Of the private relations of the two men — which 
place neither of them in a favourable light — it does not 
concern us here to speak. Returning home, Vicar of New 
Brentford though he was, he threw himself with ardour 
into the Middlesex elections ; his enthusiasm was such 
that he declared that ** in a cause so just and holy he 
would dye his black coat red ". His zeal for Wilkes at 
this time knew no bounds ; he made himself his pleni- 
potentiary factor. His energy was inexhaustible ; he 
searched for evidence against a magistrate who had given 
the order to the soldiers to fire during the riot in St. 
George's Fields, and against those who had caused the 
death of a man during the election at New Brentford ; he 
even took the trouble to become qualified to vote as an 
elector at Bedford in order to oppose the duke who was 
its patron. As a protagonist in the struggle between the 
House of Commons and the people he was, therefore, 
almost as prominent as Wilkes. But it is in connec- 7 
tion with several addresses and petitions to the King, 
and indirectly, therefore, with the public meetings at 
which those addresses and petitions were adopted, that 
Tooke has immortalised his name. In the history of the -^ 
struggle of the people to control Parliament by pressure 
from without, these meetings and petitions are of such 
interest and importance that Tooke and Wilkes may 
well be classed together as the earliest of the Radicals. 

Tooke was, indeed, like Wilkes, never an extremist in 

4 
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his views. He opposed universal suffrage, which waa 
^he irreduciHe luinimuiu demaiideci by the Radicals of a, 
thorough-going "type; he accepted Pitt's proposals for 
"reform ; and he was certainly uot a republican in theory. 
But in so far as radicaHsm means the popular control of_. 
Parliament, he was a Radical indeed ; tor his whole 
putlic life was directed to amplify and strengthen that 
control. At meetings called together for the purpose of 
moving addresses and petitions, he performed services the 
value of which it would be hard to overestimate. He 
moved, for instance, the Address of the Middlesex 
Electors, in terms which for that time were startlingly 
outspoken and audacious : " The ministers," so the 
address proceeded, " have torn away the very heart- 
gtringa of the Constitution, . . . That the hberties of the 
people have been most grossly violated by the corrupt 
influence of ministers since the days of Sir Robert 
Walpole is too notorious to require illustration or com- 
ment." Still more remarkable were the addresses pre- 
sented by the City Corporation, and there can~Be little 
doubt that for their composition Home Tooke was ia 
the main responsible. The Livery first proceeded to 
elect as sheriffs Townshend and fiawbridge. the proposer 
and seconder of Wilkes, and then " amid applause that 
actually shook the hall " adopted a petition praying the 
King to dissolve Parliament. The petitioners declared 
that " the majority of the House of Commons have 
deprived your people of their dearest rights. They have 
done a deed more ruinous in its consequences than the 
levying of ship-money by Charles I, or the dispensing 
power assumed by James II. . . , The present House of 
Commons does not represent the people." The petitioD 
was carried with unanimous applause. Tbe King, who 
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was not accustomed to listen to language such as this, 
"1^ exceedingly incensed, and the servile House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution that the right of petitioning 
"SraffT)een outrageously abused. But Tooke was not to 
'te suppressed. He sent a copy of the petition to the 
Public Advertiser — a leading journal which was at this time 
read at Court — together with a description of the manner 
in which the King had received the petitioners, and how 
he had burst out laughing when the deputation left the 
room. It was, he said, a case of Nero fiddling while; 
Rome was burning. Nor was the Livery inclined tb 
allow itself to be put down without a struggle, and 
Tooke's pen was once again employed to draw up a re- 
monstrance to the King. His Majesty refused to grant 
a dissolution, and spoke of the remonstrance as ** this 
stuflf ". Then followed a memorable scene. To the sur- 
prise of everybody present, the Lord Mayor Beckford, 
who led the deputation, took the unprecedented step 
of making a reply, which Tooke is said to have pre- 
viously composed. A tremendous sensation was pro- 
duced throughout the country; and the event delighted 
even Chatham, stately courtier though he was. "The 
spirit of old England,'* he said, *' spoke that never-to-be- 
forgotten day.** If Tooke had done nothing else but 
compose the petition, the remonstrance, and the reply 
that Beckford delivered to the King, he would have 
performed an inestimable service to the cause of the 
people in their contest with a corrupt and servile 
House of Commons. These were great blows struck 
in the Eadical behalf. Bentham said that he did not 
like Tooke because he thought that his zeal was not 
prompted by what he thought the highest of all motives 
— those of enlightened benevolence; but whatever his 
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for, and a considerable balance was presented to him as a 
gift. Not less than £16,000 was in this way raised and 
expended, so that in its first object the Society was 
certainly successful. Karely, if ever, has any politician 
been as liberally treated as Wilkes was by his friends. The 
"second object, T)y far the most important from the his- 
torical point of view, was advanced but little, if at all ; 
but the Society, by drawing up a list of pledges to be 
taken from parliamentary candidates, gave its sanction 
to the theory that parliamentary representatives are 
merely delegates. A candidate for the future, so it^ 
decided, should be aslced toCjgledge^iimself to vote for a 
full and equal parliamentary franchise ; for annual Par- 
liaments ; for the exclusion from the House of Commons 
of persons holding Crown places and emoluments ; for 
the redress of Irish grievances ; for the restoration of the 
right of self-government to America; to abstain from 
bribery ; to vote for the impeachment of the Ministers ' 
who had instigated the so-called massacre in St. George's 
Fields, and violated the rights of the Middlesex electors.^ 
It matters not that no candidate was ever actually sub- 
mitted to the tests ; what is noticeable is that the first 
English political society was radical in character ; that it 
demanded something like complete control by electors over 
parliamentary representatives ; that it sanctioned annual / 
Parliaments, a favourite hobby of the Badicals, and ''a / 
full and equal *' franchise. The last phrase is ambiguous, / 
but if it be equivalent to universal suffrage, then the^^ 
Eadical tone of the Society only becomes more apparent 
than before. But though of great importance in the 
history of pohtical opinion the Bill of Eights Society was 

' Almon's Memoir of Wilkes^ vol. iii., p. 14 ; Stephens* Memoirs of 
Tooke, vol. i., p. 162, 
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incr eased t he political importance of the metropolis, and 
^^elped to make the City of London and the County of 
Middlesex the rallying-point of Eadicals. There are few 
Cbiiigs in English political life more remarkable than the 
change which has come over the political condition of the 
City. Now placidly Conservative, it was formerly the 
hotbed of democracy.* During the first half of the reign 
of George III. the petitions, addresses and remonstrances 
from the Livery and Aldermen to the Crown or Par- 
liament followed one another in bewildering and rapid 
succession. The language employed was sometimes any- 
thing but temperate, and the King on one occasion called 
a petition ** a flagrant piece of impertinence ". In one 
of his letters, dated in the year 1769, Horace Walpole 
makes the singular remark that London, for the first 
time in its life, has not dictated to England. The signifi- 
cance of the saying is fully illustrated by the clear evidence 
of contemporary history.^ Wilkes himself became the 
regular City man. He was elected Alderman for Farringdon 
Without, then SheriflF and Lord Mayor in 1774. In the 
same year he was re-elected Member for Middlesex, and 
the House of Commons, drinking the cup of humiliation 
to the full, expunged from its journals the record of his 
expulsion. In 1779 he was chosen City Chamberlain, and 
in that capacity conferred the freedom of the City upon 
Pitt.^ Almost all the leading Radicals were at this time 
connected with the City. There was John Sawbridge, 
the brother of a lady, Mrs. Macaulay, who was even a 
greater Badical than himself. Sawbridge, as Sheriff, had 

' Jephson's Rise and Progress of the Platform, vol. i., p. 19. 
'Sharpens London and the Kingdom^ vol. iii., p. 136; Horace 
Walpole's Letters (1769). 

'Almon's Memoir of Wilkes j vol. iii., pp. 1, 6, 172 and 179. 
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the purpose of iDstmcting the City Members to support 
Sawbridge in his efforts in the House of Commons to 
obtain triennial Parliaments, the Livery themselves drew 
up instructions, affirming that some of the Members had 
failed to do their duty, and that, therefore, it was necessary 
that they should exercise their ** indUputxihle rvjht of in- 
structing you, our represetitativcs *\ In the following year 
Alderman Bull, when standing as a parliamentary can- 
didate for the City, actually signed a written pledge which 
the Livery had drafted, and both Wilkes and Serjeant 
Glynn, when candidates for Middlesex, were prevailed upon 
to do the like ; and they solemnly engaged themselves to 
promote in Parliament the objects which the Livery had 
at heart. Alderman Oliver, however, it is pleasant to 
observe, had too much self-respect to follow their example 
and was elected, notwithstanding, to represent the City. 
It is of some interest to note that the constituencies of 
Bristol, Bath and Southwark, in the matter of taking 
pledges, are said to have followed the example of the 
City.^ 

The first Badical agitation arose over an attempt of the 
House of Commons to escape from the control of the 
el ector s iTth^ second, which followed shortly afterwards, 
though different in character, was due to a cause which, 
when narrowly examined, was essentially the same. On 
this occasion the House did not refuse admission to a 
member who had been properly elected, but it told the 
electors, very plainly that they should not be informed of 
what their representatives were doing at St. Stephen's. 
To refuse that information is, it is obvious, to put a grave 
obstacle in the way of the popular control ; and it was 

' Horace Walpole's MctnoirSf vol. iii., pp. 332, 339, and 342 ; 
Sharpens London and the Kingdom^ vol. iii., pp. 131, 141, 144 and 140. 
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in their legislative chambers ; and it is not the least 
remarkable of the signs of the awakening of the people 
that at this time the debates began to be reported 
in journals which were within the reach of any but 
the poorest. Hitherto the arrangements for reporting 
were rather primitive. So indifferent were the public 
that there were even large gaps in parliamentary history, 
and it is only thanks to the notes of Sir H. Cavendish 
that we have any record of the reports for the years 
from 1768 to 1771. The Parliament of this period has 
become historically famous as the unreported Parliament. 
Such reports of the debates as reached the public ears 
were almost unintelligible. Two magazines there were, 
namely, the London and the Gentleman s, which professed 
to give reports, but they only spoke with bated breath. 
Dr. Johnson in the pages of the Gentlemans wrote the 
reports of the so-called Senate of Lilliput, and not dariiig 
to assign to each speaker the speech that he delivered, he 
gave merely the names of the debaters in a catalogue. 
His materials were scanty, and he eked them out by 
indulging in imaginative flights. He was even charged 
with fabricating bad arguments which he put into Sir 
Eobert Walpole's mouth. This was a state of things that 
plainly could no longer be endured, and several journals 
began to cater for their readers with better reports than 
any yet attempted. That they were very inaccurate is 
only natural under the conditions that prevailed. Wed- 
derbum — better known afterwards under the title of 
Lord Loughborough — once remarked of a speech of his 
that was reported in the newspapers in this sarcastic 
vein : " Why, to be sure, there are in that report a few 
things which I did say, but many things which I am glad 
I did not say, and some things which I wish I could have 
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"Wilkes and Tooke now saw their opportunity and pre- 
vailed apon the printers to disobey the order. Then the 
House passed a resolution that an address should be pre- 
sented to the King, praying biiu to issue a royal pro- 
clamation to order the arrest of the offenders. His 
Majesty — who in a letter to Lord North had called the 
printers " miscreants," and affinued that " this strange 
and lawless method of publishing debates in the papers 
should be stopped"— was only too glad to comply with 
the request. Yet, in defiance of both King and Parlia- 
ment, the reports were merrily continued, and in the 
following month the Colonel called the attention of the 
House to the fact that six more papers, the Morning 
Chronicle, the St. James's Chronicle, the London Packet, the 
Whitehall Evettimj Post, the General Evcninij Post, and the 
London Evening Post, were publishing reports.^ A hot 
discussion followed, and, perhaps, the very first example 
of the use of obstructive tactics in the House. Twenty- 
three divisions were taken, and the debate was not closed 
until the morning sunlight was streaming through the 
windows. " Posterity," said Burke, in a speech in which -1 
he afterwards referred to the debate, " will bless the | 
pertinacity of that day."- Then followed a series of-^ 
events which were hardly less dramatic than those which 
had occurred in connection with Wilkes and his expulsion. 
Verily the times seemed out of joint. The printers of 
the incriminated journals were urged to persevere by the 
Bill 01 Bights Society, which provided them with funds.* 

' Cavendish's Dtbales, 1771 ; Stephens' Memoirs of Tookt, vol. i., pp. 
329 and 344 ; Almoii'a Memoirs of WUkea, vol. v., pp. 51-53; H. Walpola's 
Memoirs, vol. iv., pp. 286-88. 

'CavandiBh'a Debates, 1771. 

' Stepheas' Memoirs of Tooke, vol. i., p. 1C2 ; H. Walpole'a Metnotrs, 
vol iv., pp. 286-88, 290-95, 301-2. 
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T he HoHBe of Commons never did a worse day's busineaa 
than in sending Crosby and Oliver to the Tower, unless 
it was when it resolved that Wilkes should be expelled. 
Once more, by taking a perverted view of privilege, 
iE"ca.me into condict with the nation, and played into 
{he lianda of the Badicals; and just as Wilkes had 
'Aflast been allowed to take his seat, bo parliamentary 
reporting was tacitly allowed to be continued. The 
.'publteation of the division lists was, however, not per- 
mitted for a long time yet to come. Even Mr. Gladstone, 
thinking that it should be left to the discretion of each 
member to tell his constituents how he voted, was- 
opposed to this reform.' 

The early Badicals obtained the support of many men 
of other parties for their practical demands, and it is, 
therefore, not always easy to distinguish between the 
thorough- going Kadicals and such Whigs and Tories 
who both viewed with disfavour the undue straining of 
parliamentary privilege and were not disinclined to some 
measure of moderate reform. Yet there were some un- 
bending Badicals whose strongly marked features may 
still easily be recognised. Amongst them was a small 
and interesting group of persons who, though strong 
Badicals in theory, played no part in the conduct of 
affairs. Horace Walpole tells us that in 1769 there was 
a little band who openly avowed themselves republicans. 
But to be a republican was not necessarily to be a 
Radical. Republicans there had been, indeed, before; 
men like Harrington, famous as the author of Oceana, 
or Algernon Sidney, whom Thomson in his Seasons has 
styled the "British Cassius". But though republicans, 

' Walpolo's Meinoiri, vol. iv., p. SOT ; Sharpe's London and the King- 
dom, vol. Hi., p. 119 ; Bobbins' Early Lift of W. E. Oladtlone, p. 301. 
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the Present Discontents, she had the temerity to reply. 
With that sublime self-confidence that is often so charac- 
teristic of the Radicals, she offered Paoli to frame a Con- 
stitution for the Corsicans.^ As a talker of the type that 
is eager and aggressive, she was the most notorious 
woman of her day, but she found her match in Dr. 
Johnson, who cordially disliked her and said that he on ^ne 
occasion (metaphorically speaking) ** stripped her to the 
very skin ". On hearing that she was not above paying 
some attention to the adornment of her person, he ob- 
served that she was more usefully employed with her 
toilette than with her pen, and that it was better she 
should redden her own cheeks than blacken other people's 
characters. She was, however, a sincere republican and 
a thorough-going Radical. When Dr. Johnson told her 
that she ought to recollect that there is a monarchy in 
heaven, she replied, ** If I thought so, sir, I should never 
wish to go there". A woman who could say that must 
have been very much in earnest. Her republican senti- 
ments she never attempted to conceal ; nay rather, with a 
courage unusual for the time, slie compassed sea and land 
to make a single proselyte. Of the other members of the 
group which Horace Walpole had in mind there is not 
much to be said. Stat iwmlim umbra —and that is almost 
all. There was Thomas Hollis, who, though not a man of 
great intellectual force, seems to have been animated by 
a sincere and disinterested zeal for the welfare of man- 
kind. He used an ample fortune in indulging in the 
hobby of printing new editions of Milton and Algernon 

* Walpolo'tt Menwirs, vol. iii., pp. 176, 331 ; Walpolc's Letters, vol. vi. 
(1791). Hor offer to frame a Corsican Constitution may bo compared 
with Bontham*B offers to draw up various codes and constitutions. It is 
a singular fact that Kousseau was asked to legislate for Corsica and Poland. 

5 
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on one another, that they are not easy to distinguish. 
Coleridge thought that **all the epoch-forming revolutions 
of the Christian world have coincided with the rise and 
fall of metaphysical systems ". In England, however, the 
practical genius of the people has not been affected in 
this way to the same extent as other nationalities, and 
political philosophies have not so much gone before as 
followed after. Their object has boon rather to justify 
the actual than to guide and anticipate the future. And 
so it was to some extent with the early speculative theories 
of the Radicals. The Eadical politicians had already, so 
to speak, the raw material of thought ; they had already 
put some of the theories into practice, though unconsciously 
and not of set deliberation ; while the thinkers followed 
after, and tried to find a philosophic basis for what had 
actually been done. Who the thinkers were and what 
was the nature of the philosophic basis that they found 
are questions which demand to be earnestly considered.^ 

Among the early lladical thinkers and philosophers 
there are four who stand pre-eminent — John Cartwright, 
John Jebb, Richard Price and Joseph Priestley — and they 
may be taken to represent the type. 

^^^^John Cartwright, or Major Cartwright as he commonly 
was called, wasT)orn in 1740, of a good family, at Marnham 
in Nottinghamshire. P]ntering the navy at an early age, 
he served for a time on the Newfoundland Station ; but 
perhaps finding his energies too cramped, he soon threw 
up his commission. This father of reform, as he has been 
very justly called, on retiring from the service began a 
course of lifelong effort in devising schemes for the benefit 
or what — and that is a very different matter — he conceived 
to be the benefit of his country. Of all the great historical 

1 Coloridgo, The Statesman's Manual, 
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Ilftdicals there is no more pleasing figure than that of this 
genuine and sincere, this single-minded, simple-hearted 
man. Never was any politician so absolutely clear of any 
Machiavelian touch. Through a long life--for ho died 
at the age of eighty-four — he laboured indefatigably for 
what he believed to be the right ; with no hope of ad- 
vancement for himself and with an absolute surrender of 
his own immediate interests. To know him was to love 
him. His courage, his zeal, his transparent honesty of 
purpose, endeared him even to those who differed from 
him in their political opinions; bis only personal enemies 
were to be found among the Radicals themselves. His 
tall and spare figure, his benignant but pale and care- 
worn face, his dark wig and long brown coat, must 
for many years have been famihar sights at every 
gathering of reformers.' But so ahort-Iived is fame that 
of the multitudes that pass through Burton Crescent 
there are few who step aside to look at Cartwright's 
statue — already stained by time and weather— or to 
consider what manner of man he was. He began to_ 
write in 1772, and his published works number more 
than eighty pamphlets, all fired with patriotic zeal, but 
now well-nigh forgotten. Few would care to read now 
through these arid wastes of printed matter with their 
endless repetitions ; if it were a choice between Cartwright 
and the galleys it is possible that some would choose the 
latter. An elaborate scheme for providing a perpetual 
supply of oak for the Koyal Navy was the subject to 
which he devoted his first work; and as the Government 

' Life and CorrtsiiutuUnee a/ Major Carlmright, sol. ii., p. 40. Lift 
and Cirrreaixradtito' uf Thomas Stingsby DunramlK; vol. L, p. 79. He wu 
niukuaiuod by some tho " mother of ro(onu " on aoccunt of hie womanly 
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in part adopted his suggestions without, as he averred, 
making their acknowledgments, wo prohably should not 
greatly err if we ascribed in some degree his Radical pro- 
pensities to a ratfkling sense of the injustice which he 
thought that he had suffered. A pamphlet on American 
Independence was published in 1774, and when his next 
work, Take Your Chcylce, which is said to be the earliest 
work on parliamentary reform.^ was published in 1776 
he already was enjoying an cstablislied reputation as a 
writer on political affairs. Of his other works, Give Us 
Our Bights, The Commonwealth in Danger and the Appeal, 
Civil and Military, only need be mentioned here, and they 
may be taken to represent the whole. Ex uno disce omnes ; 
where there is so much repetition, the philosophy of 
Cartwright may be easily summed up ; and though he 
went on writing until almost within sight of the Reform 
Act, his views underwent so little change that his latest 
publications and his earliest are perfectly consistent. In 
Cartwright the dogmas of early Radicalism were quint- 
essentialised ; he is the express image of the advanced 
political thought of the era which the French Revolution 
closed. His political philosophy — if so primitive a doc- 
trine can be properly styled philosophy at all — was of the 
simplest. Its ultimate foundation was based upon the 
theory of personal representation, which he is said to have 
originated,- that is to say, upon the belief in the abstract 

' Earl Stanhopo contests this claim by reason of a work published by 
him in 1774. 

' Life of Dr. Currie, vol. ii., p. 307 seq. Lord John Russell wrongly 
ascribed the origination of tlic personal theory to Jebb (Buckle's History 
of Civilisation, vol. i., p. 435). At a later period in English history John 
Stuart Mill made use of the term personal representation as an equivaJent 
to proporticmal representation. This difference in the two uses of the 
term must be carefully borne in muid (MilTs Autobiography, p. 302). 
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rJRht of every man to have n vote, Upon this K^ound- 
plmi. this ahstraction, so characteristic of the revolutionary 
thinker, he raised his siiptirstriicture. His premises are 
simplicity itself : "there are BOiiie things in wbJcb every 
man of common sense may be infallible " ; '.' the princi- 
ples of jiolitics are the principles of reason, morality and 
religion"; "the Scripture is the ultimate criterion ~boiIi' 
in public and private conduct"; there wants "but halt 
a dozen honest men to save a city " ; a knowledge of 
"a few of the plain maxims of the law of nature and the 
clearest doctrines of Christianity" is all that is wanted 
for a statesman; "the title to liberty is the immediate 
gift of God, and is not derived from mouldy parchments " ; 
"/ otiijht to kwoe a vole becattse I avi a man"; "good 
governments, founded on just principles, are always easy 
to be understood"; "a government not easily com- 
prehended must be a snare " ; "a Constitution should be 
writti'n and taught to children with the Lord's Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments". These and similar 
sentiments formed, to use Bohngbroke's felicitous ex- 
preBsioa, hia phUosiiphia pHmii ; and they led him at once 
to short Parhaments and universal suffrage. The Sep- 
tennial Act, he said, suspends " the political liberty of the 
nation for six parts in seven of human life",' From his 
premises there of course followed the conclusion that 
parliamentary representatives are delegates: and no one 
has laid down the theory more explicitly than Cartwright. 

' ThiH reads like an echo of Rnuseeau : " The BDgKsh nation thinks 
that U in free, but it is greatly misCakea ; for it is only during the etectlon 
□t Members of Ptulianieut ; as ooon a* they are elected, il is enslaved 
and counts [or nobbing. Tlie use wliicK it makes of the brief momenls of 
freedom renders the loss ol liberty well deserved" {Social Conlraet. Bk. 
8, sec. 16, See also his Lrlttrsfrom Ibt Mounlain, viii.). 
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He called them the **proxies'' and ''attorneys" of the electing 
body ** to transact its business and receive its wages ". ** Shall 
the instrument," he asks with indignation, ** pretend 
to originality or independence of action?" To put 
that doctrine into practice would be to degrade a Mem- 
ber of ParUament into the position of a tool ; and it 
was perhaps a consciousness of this fact that caused 
Cartwright to make the reservation that if Parliament 
were reformed, the giving of instructions by constituents 
would then become unnecessary. But that was only 
a pious aspiration. His conclusions and his premises are 
equally characteristic of primitive radicalism ; his firm 
belief in abstract rights ; his love of simplicity ; his desire 
to return, not, indeed, to a state of nature, but to the 
uncorrupted constitution of Anglo-Saxon times, which he 
regarded as a sort of golden age ; his dislike of standing 
armies ; his theories on the suffrage, and the relations 
of members and constituents, are all distinctive of the 
advanced political thinkers of his time. There was some- 
thing quite pathetic in his love of Anglo-Saxon times, 
and his unshakable belief in our ancient institutions as a 
panacea for every ill. Jurat integros accedere /antes. ** Our 
standing army," he said, adopting some words of Hume, is 
** a mortal distemper in the British Constitution of which 
it must inevitably perish " ; and it should be at once 
replaced by the posse coniitatus or Saxon miUtia, the true 
military force of our country, the work of the godlike 
Alfred ; an institution which, he declared, a low-minded 
lawyer could not appreciate and which the impure touch 
of the politician would profane. If this national militia 
were revived, all thought of invasion would be abandoned ; 
for "an armed inhabitancy " is the cheap defence of nations; 
a navy, which ** is not a proper arm of defence," might 
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then safely be diapensed with, because " that a coinpletely 
armed nation is invasion -proof, without the aid of a siarjie 
ship is ft self-evident proposition " ; the national debt 
might under sach conditions he eventually extinguished 
and taxes to a large extent abolished. His creed was 
essentially that of a revolutionary thinker; he controverted 
in set terras the opportunist doctrine of expediency in 
government, calling it an " iynis falinui," which a long ex- 
perience had convinced him was " & suspicious counsellor." 
" an excellent servant and the worst of masters ". Slili 
more characteristically he hated moderation, as commonly 
conceived, and with Mazzini he stigmatised compromise 
as not only dangerous but immoral. " Moderation," he 
said, "in conduct is wisdom, but moderation in principle 
is dishonour, and moderation in justice is injustice," 
Believing sublimely in himself, as a politician he was 
terribly in earnest ; for a man to say that he had nothing 
to do with politics was, he thought, as bad as saying that 
he had nothing to do with morality. But his want of 
flexibility made him obstinate, and sometimes hopelessly 
unpractical in the conduct of affairs.' "Your husband, 
madam," said a Member of Parliament to his wife, " is the 
best-bred obstinate man I ever was acquainted with." 
The naivclii of some of his ideas, to say the truth, made him 
to be looked on as something of a " crank " ; as when he 
argued that the natural order of the universe, recurring 
in an annual sequence, clearly showed that a Parliament 
should not be elected for a longer period than a year ; or 

' A prftPtioal poUlicifto liko Pcancis Place tliought him " osueedingly 
Croubleaome and sonietmieB exiieediugl}' absurd ". Place gives an arausiiig 
aocount ol liow the '■ old gontloman " would iiomctim?a come to diue witb 
llim and regale himeelf oa raisinB and weak giu nud water [Life of 
FraneU FItue, by Oraham Waila», p. 03). 
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when he ordered caps of liberty to be blazoned on the 
banners and the buttons of the Nottinghamshire Militia, 
of which he was the Major ; or when he modelled a special 
kind of pike for his proposed national ** armed inhabitancy ". 
But his integrity, his ** purity of principle and consistency 
of conduct," to use the words applied to him by Fox, were 
of the highest. Though several times a parliamentary 
candidate, he was too high principled to make use of the 
ordinary electioneering methods. ** A candidate," he said, 
** ought to know that the duty of an elector is as sacred 
as that of a juror, and that a verdict and a vote ou^ijht to 
be given precisely on the same principles.'* Never did 
any politician take up such a lofty moral standpoint. ** My 
vote," he said, ** I hold in trust; it belongs to my country, 
and my country alone shall have it" ; his candidature he 
called the undertaking of ** a painful and unprofitable 
office " ; nor would he regard his position, when elected, 
as something to be turned to his ** own profit and emolu- 
ment " — a very different point of view from that which 
was only too commonly adopted. He refused both to 
accept any ** wages" or to spend anything in consideration 
of a vote. That he never entered Parliament is only what 
might have been expected, but it is a fact which is hardly 
to the credit of his country. To sum up the matter very 
briefly, it might be said, as Lord Tennyson said of Gari- 
baldi, that Cartwright had ** the divine stupidity of a 
hero V 

^ Life and Correspondence of Major Cartiorighty vol. i., pp. 82, 91, GO, 
C6 ; vol. ii., p. 40 ; The Appeal^ Civil and Military : A Letter to tJie Electors 
of Noltingfiam (1808). So little did Cartwright like anything resembling 
the ways of a demagogue that during the excitement of the Middlesex 
elections he said that Wilkes ought to be hanged, ** if he can be legally 
tucked up ". The pike which he specially designed he showed to *' Orator " 
Hunt ; it had a double shaft to protect the hands from sabre cuts 
(Metnoirs of Ilunt^ vol. ii., p. 285). 
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*v. Jolm Jebb contests with Cartwright the distinction of 
being the earliest of the expounders of the principles of 
radicalism ; iind during his all too brief career be proved 
himself no less an earnest worker in the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform. Upon general lines the two men 
worked together, though not agreed nn every detail. 
Jubb, indeed, was much the abler man. Born in 1736, 
the aon of an Irish dean, he was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and at Cambridge, where he greatly 
diatiuguiahed himself as second wrangler. He took 
orders, became a college lecturer, and actively engaged 
himself in university affairs. A change in his theological 
opinions impelled him to give up a living in the Church, 
and to resign his college lectureship. With rare energy 
and courage he entered upon an entirely fresh career, 
took a medical de^ee, and practised successfully as a 
doctor. In political affairs he soon made himself con- 
spicuous, taking, as be did, a leading part in the meetings 
of electors and reform associations in Westminster and 
London. The foundation of the Society for Constitu- 
tional Information was also largely due to his energy and 
zeal. In his political philoaophy he did not differ much 
from Cartwrigbt ; he agreed that every man had an 
abstract right to have a. vote, saying that every restric- 
tion of the right was " an infringement of the law of 
nature"; that a parliamentary representative was a 
delegate and nothing more; that a proper reform would 
be a return "to the primaeval principles of the constiti 
tion of the country " ; that the standing army should I 
replaced by a national militia. Like Cartwrigbt, too, 
I he disliked a middle course : " Don't tell me," he said, 
' "of a moderate man, he is always a rascal". But as a 
reformer he was prepared to go to even greater lengths. 
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Annual Parliaments he thought were not enough; they 
most be sessional, or they would not be constitutional. 
Against Pitt's Reform Bill — a large and generous measure 
— he vigorously protested; because he thought it was 
'* deficient with respect to any probable good effect in 
stemming the torrent of corruption '\ He even called 
the Bill **a solemn farce," and doubted Pitt's sincerity; 
he was, he said, "politically speaking, the worst man 
living"; and would — and here Jebb showed something 
like prophetic insight — be likely ** to go greater lengths 
to destroy liberty than any minister ever did before 
him ". Upon his own views of the relationship of mem- 
bers and constituents Jebb was never weary of insisting ; 
a member of Parliament he deemed a ** proxy," an 
"agent," the "servant of the people," the organ of 
their will ; and he drew up the following declaration 
to be made by the candidates at Westminster at the 
election to be held in 1782: "I do declare upon my 
honour, that upon a fair signification of the wishes of a 
majority of my constituents, I will either act in conformity 
to their instructio7is or embrace the first opportunity of 
resigning my seat ". But even such a declaration was 
not enough for Jebb ; for he did not shrink from ex- 
pressing the opinion that the people have at any time a 
right to resume their powers; that if the counties in 
solemn council were to declare that the House of Com- 
mons was dissolved, such a declaration would be truly 
constitutional ; and that regulations for the conduct of 
elections, if made at such a council, would, " if assented 
to by the nobles and the King," have all the authority 
of law. That is equivalent to saying that the people 
might legally supersede the House of Commons; and 
though the conclusion seems a startling one, it was but 
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a logical dciluction from tlie premiBes of the new Badica,! 
philosophy, If the people are the principals, and luembera 
of Parliament only agents, then the principals reserve 
the right to revoke the authority they have granted.' 

Though Richard Price and Joseph Priestley must be 
classed with Jebb and Gartwright amongst the earliest of 
the writers upon the principles of radicalisiu, yet they 
stand upon a somewhat different footing. These eminent 
men were two of the most distinguished Nonconformist 
ministers that England has produced; and though not 
primarily political thinkers, nor very active poUticians, 
their contributions to political philosophy, by a curious 
irony of fate, produced effects more lasting than any one 
could have ventured to anticipate,'' 

Joseph Priestley, "patriot, saint and sage," as 
Coleridge once addressed him, was born in 1733 not 
far from Leeds. His parents were humble but respect- 
able Dissenters who gave their son as good an education 
as they were able to afford. After having studied at the 
Nonconformist Academy at IJaventry, he took charge of 
congregations at Necdbam Market and at Nortbwich. He 
then became a tutor at an academy at Warrington, until 
in 1772 his remarkable abilities attracted the notice of 
Lord Shelburne, who nmde him his librarian at Bowood, 
where he remained for a period of eight years. It was 
thought by Shelbume's friends that the advanced views 

I Disney's Life of Jebb, vol. i., pp. 156, 1G7. 197; vol. ii., pp. 463. *8fl, 
479, 491, 503 ; vol. iii. (Politicnl Papers), pp. U, 19 ; Life of fartwrighl. 
vol, i.. p, 352. 

* Price and Priestley's fame hiid quickly spread W France. The Abbe 
UoretleL greatly admired them, Hl> oallcd thorn "less diBsoutcra"; 
"j'aime leas diEnentera ot aussi les di^iienturs |x)litigiies " [Lellrcs de 
I'Abbi MarelUl d Lurd Sl'flbamff edited by Lord Edmood Fiti30aurit;e ; 
Lttira, 10th February, 1776; 30th December, 1777). 
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of his Ubrarian might bring odium on his patron, and so 
they parted upon terms that were honourable to both, 
and Priestley went to Birmingham, where he ministered 
to a Dissenting congregation, and lived happily among 
his books and scientific instruments until the riots com- 
pelled his departure to America. But during all this 
time his busy brain had been at work. His spare and 
erect figure, his animated talk, and his lucidity of style, 
betrayed an intellect that was wonderfully active and 
alert; while his **mild radiance" and his serenity of 
countenance — so that ** he seemed present with God by 
recollection, and with man by cheerfulness " — testified to 
a finely balanced temperament. His talents were as 
versatile as his activities were multiform, and both to 
theology and science he made contributions that were 
numerous and valuable ; for while on the one hand he 
was among the very first of the English Unitarians,^ on 
the other he laid the foundation of the industry in aerated 
waters. His observations on the constituents of the air 
would alone have been enough to make him long remem- 
bered. But it is not of Priestley as theologian or chemist 
that it concerns us here to speak, but of Priestley as a 
political philosopher. In this direction his work was 
small in bulk, and it is probable that he valued it the 
least, though it is by no means certain that in the long 
run it did not produce the most results. An Essay on 
the First Primiplcs of Governvicnt, written when he was 
teaching boys at Warrington in 1768, two anonymous 
pamphlets on the war in America, a volume of Letters to 

* Cottle's lieminiscfnices of Colerul/jc ami Souihei/, p. 336 : *' I think 
Priustley must be considered the author of modern Unitarianism ". This 
saying is attributed to Coleridge (Coleridge's 7'ablc Talk). There is a 
portrait of Priestley in the National Portrait Gallery by Mrs. Sharpies. 
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Burke, publiBhed iu 1791, which went through three 
editions, and a. Dialoijitc un the Oenerat Principles of Govern- 
ment, comprise the whole of his writing on political 
philosophy. These were not iudeed profound, nor can 
it be said that at the time of their publication they had 
much influence on opinion. The fundamental distinction 
that he drew between two kinds of liberty, pohtical and 
civil, has, indeed, nothing to support it. His position is 
not very easy to define. Dean Tucker called him " the 
fairest, the most open and ingenuous of all Mr. Locke's 
disciples, excepting honest, undiBsemhlingKousseaii "; and 
there is uo doubt that he owed much to the philosophy 
of Locke. Priestley's practical conclusions were much 
the same as those of Jebb and Cartwright, believing, as 
he did, that "all civil power is ultimately derived from 
the people," who have a right of "deposing and punish- 
ing" their governors: that septennial Parliaments are 
"a direct usurjjation of the rights of the people"; and 
that " the generality of Governments have hitherto been 
little else than a combination of the few against the 
many". But these sentiments were tempered with a 
saving practical good sense. He held with Pope, for 
instance, that that Government is best which is the 
" best administered " ; and he agreed with the admirers 
of the British Constitution, that, as compared with that 
of any other country, it was " the best actual scheme of 
civil polity " existing. Yet his philosophy was marked 
by all the distinctive characteristics of the Radicals of 
the revolutionary age. He believed in the natural rights 
of man, and that in small states only can perfect liberty 
be had ; ' he was moved by all the radiant hope, and the 

'This opinion wab licid by RouBseaa, and il in notewnrlhy that it 
WM long mBiDtained in tho United States hy the Democrat or State- 
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rosy optimism with which the French Revolution filled 
many fervid minds ; he had faith in the perfectibility 
of man ; and he prophesied the near approach of a time 
when all national prejudice would be extinguished, when 
men would beat their swords into plough-shares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; when the very idea of 
distant colonial possessions would be ridiculed ; when no 
civil war could occur, not even in America ; when stand- 
ing armies, *' those instruments of tyranny,** would be 
unknown, and government would be ** unspeakably less 
expensive *\ The end he thought would be ** glorious 
and paradisaical beyond what our iniagination can con- 
ceive**. If a warning were desired against the danger 
of making prophecies in politics, no better example than 
that of Priestley could be found. Then he was stroiigly 
individualist, opposing Church establishments, and un- 
elastic systems of education by the State ; and affirming 
that governments are " burdensome and oppressive,** and 
'* injurious to the natural rights and civil liberties of man- 
kind, when they lay a man under unnecessary restric- 
tions *'. Priestley's views, indeed, were transitional in 
character ; they belonged partly to the period which the 
French Revolution closed, and partly to the period which 
it ushered in. He may be said to have linked two sys- 
tems of philosophy together, for he was in fact the lineal 
ancestor of the utilitarian philosophy, which Bentham 
worked out with such remarkable results. The tie which 
affiliates the famous philosopher to Priestley is one of the 
most curious and interesting incidents in the history of 
literature. It happened that Bentham was one day read- 
ing at a circulating library at Harper*8 cofifee-house in 

Rig}its Party, of wliich Thomas Jefforson, who had imbibed much of the 
French revolutionary thought, was the founder. 
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Ohservatioiis in Civil Liherty and the Justice ami Policy of 
Ikr War with America wftfi published in 177f), with such 
extraordinary success that a cheap editiou of CO, 000 copies 
was speedily disposed of. It drew replies from Burke and 
Johnson, and the City of Ijondon admitted hiui a freeman 
to testify their admiration for his principles. The sermon 
on the Lme of Our Couvlry was jireached in the Old Jewry 
on the anniversary festival of the Bevolution Society, in 
1789, and was so powerful that the audience almost bi-oke 
out into applause. Its pathos moved Priestley nigh to 
tears. But it did not serve merely to awaken the passing 
emotion of its bearers. Afterwards published by request, 
it proved to be the red rag that drew Burke into the arena, 
and was the immediate cause of the production of the 
most powerful apology for conservatism that has ever 
been written : the Reflections on the- French Revolution, It 
is, therefore, not too much to say that, considered in the 
hght of its effects, whether transient or permanent, no 
more remarkable sermon was ever delivered from a pulpit. 
The Oliscrrntimis nn Ciinl Liberty, and the sermon, together 
with some speeches which he afterwards delivered, deter- 
mine Price's place among the Radicals. Considered as 
philosophy, his political writings cannot be rightly called 
profound, hut they are enough to justify the title— which 
Cartwright conferred upon him— of the " Apostle of 
Liberty", His political principles were based upon the 
assumption of certain abstract rights of man ; with 
Rousseau he held that perfect hberty " can be only 
enjoyed in small States where every member is capable 
of giving his suffrage in person, and of being chosen to 
the public offices " ; he was opposed to standing armies 
he was strongly individualist, declaring his behef that " all 
government, even within a State, becomes tyrannical, 
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was bom at Tynton in Glamorganshire. His family were 
Dissenters, and he was brought up to be a minister. For 
thirteen years he was chaplain at Stoke Newington and 
preached in various meeting-houses. In the Old Jewry 
he gave a course of sermons which made him so favour- 
ably known that he was called to an important charge 
at Newington Green. As a writer on theology and moral 
philosophy he quickly achieved a reputation, and his dis- 
sertations on Providence and The Junction of Virhious Men 
in a Future State were so highly thought of by Lord 
Shelbume that he sought out the acquaintance of the 
writer and remained his friend and patron to the end. In 
the sphere of economics and finance Price made sugges- 
tions which, if not always sustained by later thinkers, 
were original and valuable, and greatly influenced the 
financial policy of Pitt. Adam Smith, indeed, called him 
" a most superficial philosopher, and by no means an able 
calculator'' — surely an ill-considered judgment; for the 
Treatise on lieversionary Payments ^ the Appeal to the Public 
on the National Debt, urging the creation of a sinking fund, 
the Essay on the Population of Emjland, all attracted much 
attention and were important contributions to economic 
science. His fame was wafted to America, and the United 
States Congress honoured him by asking him to settle 
there, and to give his assistance in the regulation of the 
finances of the newly founded State. But it is with Price, 
not as theologian or political economist, but as political 
philosopher that we are primarily concerned, and in this 
capacity his fate resembled that of Priestley ; for he 
played no prominent part in politics, he wrote but little 
on the subject, but that little produced a great efifect. His 
fame as a political thinker rests mainly upon a pamphlet 

and — what is probably unique— upon a sermon. His 

6 
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— that temperament was madly heated and inflamed. 
The sanffuine Hpirit ran riot in the veins ot the reformers. 
Even the discreet and sober Price was whirled along by 
the wild gusts of enthoBiasm which swept across the 
world. But in 1791 he died, worn out by suffering and 
disease ; " God's finger touched liim and he slept ". Felix 
opporliinUale tnartis : Happy he who died in the sure and 
certain hope of a glorious future for mankind ; who did 
not live to see the time of disillusions.' 

Daring the period now before us — from 1761 to 17B9 — 
English political life underwent some gradual changes, 
upon which, in their relation to the progress of Radical 
opinion, some observations may be made. When the 
storm which the Middlesex elections and the printers' case 
had raised began to lull, a heavy ground-Bwell of democra- 
tic Bentiinent went heaving onwards. Public meetings 
and political associations, for example, were more and more 
made use of as a means for bringing pressure upon Par- 
liament and making it suiiservient to popular control. 
Whcjre Middlesex led the way Yorkshire quickly followed 
after, and at a meeting held at York a petition to tbe_ 
Crown asking for a dissolution, and approved by two such 
sturdy Whigs as Lord Rockingham and Kir George Saville," 
was signed by no less than 10,000 frefholdejs. Many 
other counties followed suit ; so that the platform became 
more and more a usual channel for the expression of 
popular opinion. Ex-ministers, like Fox and Shelbume, 
did not disdain now and then to make a platform speech ; 
and Burke by hia memorable orations to his constituents 
at Bristol raised the custom of addressing public meetings 

' See Morgan's Mtiitoir of Dr. Price ; Fitzmaurioe's Life of Shelbume, 
vol. iii., p. 95 ; Butfs Life oftPritslley, vol i„ p. 6T ; B&e's Adam Smith, 
p. 400 ; Cartwrigbt's Appeal, Civil anJ Military. 
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at parliamentary elections to a position of importance 
greater than it ever occupied before. The next step was 
the formation of county political associations, and here 
too Yorkshire was conspicuous for its zeal. Committees 
were formed which sent deputies to London for the purpose 
of creating a National Reform Association, amongst whom 
were Jebb, and the Rev. Christopher Wyvill — an earnest 
Whig to whom we are indebted for much historical in- 
formation. The deputies met at St. Alban's Tavern and 
drew up a memorial recommending the formation of the 
National Association for reform, which was subsequently 
created. The constituency of Westminster — a district 
which was one of great political importance and was 
destined even to surpass the City as a hotbed of democracy 
— showed extraordinary zeal in following what Jebb called 
"the glorious examples" set by Middlesex. A West- 
minster^j^mmittee was chosen, public meetings were 
convened, at which short Parliaments and a more equal 
represe ntation were demanded, and Fox and Sheridan 
took active parts. Throughout the country generally 
numerous petitions to the Crown and Parliament w^ere 
signed ; no less than forty being presented to the House 
of Commons in the year 1780 alone. It was then that 
the House passed a resolution that it was their duty to 
redress the grievances complained of ; an act which marks 
a great advance since the time of Wilkes's expulsion in 
the direction of the democratic theory of the right of the 
people to control their representatives.^ 

^ Jephson's Rise and Progress of Oic Platform^ vol. i., chaps, iii. and iv. ; 
Rockingham Memoirs^ vol. ii., pp. 104-6, 136-38, 412; Wraxall's Memoirs 
of His Time, vol. iii., p. 119 ; Disney's Life of Jebb, vol. i., p. 119 ; Fitz- 
maurice's Life of Shelbunxe^ vol. iii., p. 76, 79-82; Life of Cartwright^ 
vol. i., p. 134. 
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Apart from the associations of the counties were the 
Xjolitical societies or clubs. The formation of these "dis- 
puting societies," as Sir Samuel Komilly caUed them, 
was a marked feature of the time. To the Bill of Bights 
Society there has already been occasion to refer. Of the 
rest, the Constitutional Society— which owed its birth to 
the eeceders from the Bill of Rights Society— was among 
the moat important. Its members were men of prp- 
uouuced Whig and Radical opinions, and, if we may 
believe Sir Samuel Ilomilly, were, a few of them, " men of 
great talents," but mostly "well-meaning hut foohsh 
persons". It purchased and circulated books among its 
members, and published works of advanced jjohtical 
thought, which probably no ordinary publisher could be 
persuaded to produce. Such a work was Sir William 
Jones's DUUoijae on the Pri'iciples of GouertimetU between a 
Svholar and a Peasant, for the publication of which in 
Wulea the Dean of St. Asaph, Dr. Shipley, was sub- 
sequently prosecuted. The Society — to its credit be it 
said — devoted some portion of its income to charitable 
objects; as when it voted £100 "tor the relief of the 
widows, orphans, and aged parents of our beloved Ajueri- 
can fellow-subjects murdered by the King's troops at 
Lexington " ; and, therefore, was, as Burke remarked 
with a sort of condescending sneer, of a "charitable, 
and so far of a laudable, nature ", The Society for Con- 
stitutional Information held much the same position as 
the Coustitutional Society, and the members of one were 
frequently members of the other. It was, however, a 
little more Radical in character; "to procure short 
Parliaments, and more equal representation of the 
people," and to disseminate "sound pohtical knowledge 
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to the people at large** were the avowed objects of its 
care.^ 

The question of parliamentary reform, both in the 
House of Commons and the country was during this 
period advanced a long step forward. In the House the 
Radical members, like Sawbridge, by motions nearly 
annual, kept it continually alive ; and the serenity of the 
gilded chamber does not seem to have been very much 
disturbed when the Duke of Richmond — at that time 
going through a phase of extreme radicahsm — intro- 
duced" a " thorough-going bill to legalise annual Parlia- 
ments, manhood suffrage, and electoral districts. But it 
was riot until 1782, when Pitt took the subject up him- 
self, that reform came within measurable distance of 
achievement. It then ceased to be merely an idle aspira- 
"tion;**^nd~ entered the region of the practical. In that 
year he moved for a select committee to examine the 
state of the representation in a speech which was remark- 
able for its vehement attack upon the corrupt influence 
of the Crown, and the purchase of rotten boroughs by 
Indian millionaires. The motion was lost by only twenty 
votes, and the division was the best which the reformers 
were to get until 1831. In the following week he spoke 
7n support of a bill, which Sawbridge introduced, to 
institute short Parliaments. Again, in 1783, he moved 
his famous resolutions on reform. An expectant audience 
crammed the House and hung upon his lips. This is not 
the place to give in detail the scheme which he proposed, 
but it is pertinent to remark that to add one hundred 

* Memoirs of Oie TAfe of Sir S. Romillyj vol. i., p. 86 ; TAfc of Jebb, 
vol. i., p. 161 ; Nichols' Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi., pp. 443, 452. Tho 
subscription to tho society for Constitutional Information was two and a 
half guineas annually (Life of Francis Place, by Graham Wallas, p. 21). 
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county membera was one of its most important features. 
The old theory of the representation of the aoil had, 
therefore, lost nothing of its force. The hopes of the 
reformers were of course raised to an unprecedented 
height, for victory now seemed to be well within their 
grasp; and a circular was sent out by Wyvill, the 
chairman of a reform committee, in which Pitt's name 
was used more freely than that statesman was disposed 
to like. But if his private correspondence with Wilber- 
force and the Duke of Rutland reflect his real opinions, 
there can be no doubt that Pitt was perfectly sincere at 
this time on the subject of reform ; it would be carried 
sooner or later, he said, and the sooner thehetter. In 
1785 he introduced a bill to carry out his resolutions. 
It was variously received. It is not wonderful to find 
that some of the strongest opponents of the measure 
were to be found amongst the Radicals ; they objectecTto^ 
the clauses which provided for the buying out of the pro- 
prietors of rotten boroughs, and they thought that the 
omission to shorten the duration of Parliaments was a 
fatal blot upon the bill. They even questioned Pitt's 
sincerity, A golden opportunity was lost : for when in 
1790 the subject was brought again before the House, 
The French Revolution was beginning to throw its dark 
shadow on the country, and Pitt was then found to be in 
opposition to any measure of reform.' 

' That the (mlmg □[ IKg couolry was iu Favour of the predominance of 
Lhe latidcd interesl may be inferred from & reflolution passed by a meeting 
of deputies from eounty aBsociationa in 1781 : " That tlie addition of at 
lea.'it one hunilrod roembera of the House of Commona to be chosen in duo 
proportion in the difforont counties of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
would be a measure tending strongly to correct that gross inndoquauy (iu 
the representation), and the exteuaive public evils arising from it" 
(WyviU's Potilimt Pujiers, vol. i., second series). 
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Upon a general view of this jferst period of Radical 
activity ^ few observations may be made. In some ways 
THe Radicals differed greatly from those of later times. 
As was natnral at first, they were not clearly distinguished 
from the Whigs; the use of the word Hadical in a political 
8eu8e j_ifldeed»..wa8. never even heard of. When Dr. John- 
son addressed a man as ** a vile Whig," and said that the 
first Whig was the devil and that he hated to see a Whig 
in a parson's gown, it is evident that he was thinking of 
the extreme section of the Whigs which afterwards came 
to be spoken of as Kadical. Then the early Badicals acted 
on general lines in close alliance with the Whigs. Upon 
two important questions, which during this period were 
much before the country, economical reform and the war 
withthe American colonies, the Whigs acted propric vwtu 
and recjuired no spurring on. In the name of economy. 
one of the earliest of the popular agitations in the coun- 
try was carried on, and some Kadical sentiments were 
uttered; but the actual accomplishment of this reform 
was mainly due to Burke. Upon the American War the 
Whigs from the very first took the liberal point of view, 
for they instinctively perceived that the defeat of the 
colonists would not make for liberty at home. As Fox 
said to liockingham, the Americans were acting on Whig 
principles.^ The pen of the liadicals was, indeed, active 
in the cause ; for in 1774 Cartwright, risking the dis- 
pleasure of the Government, published his Letters on 
American Independence ; in 1776 Price wrote his Observations, 
and in 1780 Home Tooke and Price, in co-operation, their 
pamphlet on the policy of the war ; but the triumph of 
liberty should in the main be put down to the credit of 
the Whigs. And though Cartwright, good soul, hung 

* Lord J. Russell's Memorials and Correspondence of Fox^ vol. i., p. 146. 
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up a copy o£ the Declaration of A.raerican Independence 
ill his dining-room. Fox and hia patty in the Commons 
wore a uniform of bu£f and blue — the colours which 
Washington had chosen for his troops. Upon the ques- 
tion of reUgious hberty the Radicals did uot display the 
large-raindedneaa and zeal which might have been expected 
of them. They were, many of them, Dissenters, like Price 
and Priestley, and, as such, opposed the Established 
Church ; but they seem to have wished to confine perfect 
freedom of religion to themselves, and in this matter the 
Whigs really played the better part. The same Council 
of the City of London which embraced the" cause of 
"Wilkes and Liberty,'" in I7H0 passed a, resolution against 
Roman Catholic emancipation, and even instructed the 
representatives of the City to vote for the repeal of those 
sections of Lord Saviilo's Act of 1778 which permitted ~ 
Roman Catholics to buy land and found educational 
establishments. But this outbreak of narrow bigotry did 
not suffice, for the Council petitioned Parliament to repeal 
the Act entirely, Such is the record of a body in which 
at this time radicaUsm may he said to have been focussed. 
Parliamentary reform was a question which the early 
Radicals, it may freely be admitted, made more par-_ 
ticularly tbeir own, though they were not always agreed 
among themaelvee. Whether Parliaments should be tri- 
ennial, annual or sessional, was a matter upon which they 
never formed any unanimous opinion. Some of them 
would have been content to have stopped somewhere 
short of universal suffrage, while others had some dim 
perception of the fact that an equal right to a vote is not 
exactly the same thing as a right to an equal vote. But, 
as there has already been occasion to remark, upon this 
question of reform the Radicals were never in exclusive 
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possession of the field. A few members of all parties 
agreed that reform of some kind was desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary. The only question was upon what . 

principles it should be made. The Badical principle of yf - 

the abs tract or personal right to have the sufifrage was . 
diametrically opposed to the principle — held alike by | 
Whi g and Tory — of the representation of the soil. This ; 
difference of fundamental principle caused then a strongly 
marked-out line of cleavage between the Kadicals and the 
other parties in the State ; and the line has by no means 
been obliterated yet. But this point, upon which some- 
thing has been already said, need not be laboured further. 
With regard to the important questions of parliamentary 
privilege and reporting, the early Radicals, though they 
here too had the advantage of being helped by many 
leading Whigs, performed services of the greatest interest 
and importance. They bore in the fullest sense the 
burden and heat of the day, and it should never be for- 
gotten that it was Wilkes, Oliver and Crosby who suffered 
obloquy and went to prison in defence of principles which 
it was of the greatest moment to maintain. 

There still remain a few points which are worth a 
passing notice. First, it is of interest to observe that the 
Radical movement was during its earlier stages essen- 
tially middle-class or bourgeois. At a later period, as will 
Itfterwards be seen, the agitation descended to the lower 
strata of society. But at first, the persons who were the • 
real fighters in the battle were a limited class of voters, 
whose rights were being infringed. The mass of the 
fmenfranchised, being affected only indirectly, looked on 
with some indifference, and if the mob caused disgracefid 
scenes, it was because the turbulent always love to seize 
occasions for disturbance. Every agitation is equally 
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; methods of Badical 



welcome to the rowdy. Next, 
agitation were quite different from what, tli ey a fter ward b 
biicanie. There was very httle public speaking; the 
Radicals bad not an orator among them. Tlie time for 
the platform was not yet. Nor, the case of the North 
Briton notwithstanding, was journalism the great con- 
troversial medium that it afterwards_'6ecame. It~]lved 
but a poor amcmic life. But the age was one in which 
th_e_ga!nphlet-reig.ned__giipreme, and the master-minds of 
radicalism were pre-eminently pamphleteers. Cartwright, _ 
Jeljb, Price and Priestley were the thinkers and writers; 
the seedsmen of lladical principles and sentiments; bat 
they did not write systematic treatises on political philo- 
sophy. That was the work of a later agc^ lint they 
gave their thoughts to the world in pamphlet form, 
because that form was the most convenient for reaching 
the ininds of the reading and educated classes. It is also 
worthy of remark that the qupstlons which were of most 
concern to the Radicals were not in all respects the 
same as those of later times. The essential principles of 
radicalism — the abstract right of man to vote, and the 
right of the people to control Parhament by pressure 
from without — indeed, have never varied ; but they have 
many facets, and may be looked at from different points 
of view. The nature of the relations that existed 
between Members of Parliament and their constituents, 
for example, was at this time much debated. The theory 
of the " agent " or " delegate " was, as has been seen, a 
cardinal principle in the philosophy of Cartwright and of 
Jebb ; it was a logical deduction from the abstract rights 
of man. Lord North, on the other hand, rejected it with 
scorn; Members, he said, were not to ivct as deputies of 
the people ; but they should use their own discretion and 
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seek no other guidance; while Lord Rockingham de- 
clared it would be ** a disgraceful bondage " for a Member 
to submit himself, to tests. In the House of Commons 
in ^7 ?9 the m atter was made the subject of a vigorous 
debate. Alderman Beckford, in the course of the discus- 
sion, said that he had received instructions which he 
would not disregard, and that to act upon them was, in 
his opinion, in accordance with the law and custom of 
Parliament from very early times ; Sir Joseph Mawbey^ 
said that to receive instructions he regarded as an 
"honour**; while the opponents of the theory found a 
tower of strength in Burke, who said that the theory, 
unfounded on reason as it was, would, if acted upon, 
ultimately destroy the Constitution. It is remarkable 
how constantly the subject was referred to in the 
speeches and the pamphlets of the period. Dr. Johnson 
said, for instance, that true patriots do not oTbey a 
mandate, and Burke repeatedly recurred to it. He was 
— he says in his Appeal frcytn the New to the Old Whigs — 
** the first man who on the hustings, at a popular elec- 
tion, rejected the authority of instriictions from constituents *\ 
There was hardly any notion which he so scornfully 
rejected as that, so beloved of the Radicals, of '' mcvihers 
for districts''. ** Cornwall," he said, ** elects as many 
members as all Scotland. But is Cornwall better taken 
care of than Scotland?" With this subject that of 
short Parliaments Hes in very close connection ; and it 
was one which at this time seems to have aroused 
almost as much attention. There were two things which 
formerly made short Parliaments appear a matter of 
'jDiore importance than they have since become : first, 
the fact that Parliaments actually lasted longer on the 
average, and general elections did not so frequently 
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vindicate their importance. It is there that the dresses 
of the opera dancers are regulated." The sting of the 
assertion lay iu its proximity to the truth. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that the ahoUtJou of the House of 
Lords formed at first no part of the practical programme 
of the Radicals ; a fact to which Cartwright himself can 
testify, "I sincerely hope," he said, "that the peerage 
of Englaud will at length wisely provide for their own 
permanency in our estahlishment by heartily promoting 
such a reform as shall restore to the people one branch at 
least of the legislature as a genuine representative."' 

The introduction of the ballot was just as little thought 
of as the abolition of the House of Lords, and if discussed 
at all, it was only in an academic way. Harrington 
proposed the ballot in that portion of his Oceana which 
deals with the model of the Comioonwealth ; and Hume, 
Tory though lie was, in his essay on the Idea of a Perfect 
Conwtonwealtk expressed his admiration for Harrington's 
proposal. But the ballot did not commend itself to the 
majority of English minds, which liked publicity of 
voting, and thought, as Wyvill says, that secrecy might 
suit a place like Venice where it covered "intrigues and 
cabals ". But it was generally looked upon as essentially 
un-English, though now and then a writer would he found 
to argue for it,'' 

The question of the payment of Members of Parhament 
was of a less abstract nature, and the proposal to pay them 

' Lecky's Dtmocracy anA Liberty, val. i., p. 310 ; Cortnright'B Appeal, 
Civil and Military ; Fitumaurico'a SMbunie, vol. iii.. p. 646. 

'Btuiiunin Flower (died 1839) wrh quo o£ tiioae who ndTOCHled the 
b&llot. It was one o[ the oharges agniaat Muir, who was tried in Scotiund 
for high treason and tronaportod, that he had recommended Flower's 
writiDg» (Butt's Life of Priulley. vol. i1., p. SSI). 
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Three other questions — namely, those of the House of 
Lords, the ballot, and payment of Members — which were 
pushed into the forefront by the Radicals of later genera- 
tions, seem not at first to have been thought of much 
importance from the democratic point of view. The 
Ho use of Lords was little criticised either by way of 
praise or censure ; for until Pitt and his successors added 
^eatly to its numbers, it was usually in harmony with the 
fishes and the feelings of the nation ; and in this connec- 
tion it is of interest to remark that in 1831 of the 112 peers 
created before 1790 no less than 108 voted for the Reform 
Bill, and only four against it. One of the most Radical of 
Reform Bills ever drafted was introduced into the Upper 
House ; and though the Duke of Richmond afterwards 
recanted, he forfeited the Premiership upon Lord Rocking- 
ham's decease. And if the Peers were censured, it was 
not because they were too active, but because they did too 
little. Burke said that he wished they had more spirit.* 
Of their place in public estimation an illustration may be 
cited from the year 1797, though it is to anticipate to 
some extent. In that year the printers and proprietors 
of the Momijuj Chronicle were fined £50 and committed to 
Newgate for three months for a very curious libel upon 
the House of Lords. The language complained of was 
as follows : ** The House of Lords must now be admitted 
to be highly important as a political assembly, notwith- 
standing it has of late appeared to be nothing more than 
a Chamber where the ministers' decrees are registered for 
form's sake. Some of their lordships are determined to 

' Dr. Johnson, however, said that the House of Lords " made noble 
stands " when the House of Commons dared not do it, and that the House 
of Commons only dared to contradict the people during the last two years 
before the time of dissolution (Boswcll's Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides), 
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The- opposition of the Batlicals to a standing army at 
this time is a. subject of not a little interest, because the 
(iistruBt that lay at the root of it has not entirely dis- 
appeared. It has only aasmned another form. The 
mudcrn Badical does not demand the total abolition of 
the artuy; he dare not, if he would. But he rails at 
"bloated armaments," and cavils at the "estimates". 
The feeling of diahke to a regular standing army, how- 
ever, was bottomed on some principles of reason, and, in 
fact, dated from the period of the Commonwealth. The 
" mailed fist " of Oliver Cromwell struck too hard to be 
easily forgotten, and In the. Declaration of liights of 1688 it 
was enacted that the maintenance of a standing army 
in time of peace, without the consent of Parliament, was 
contrary to law. The distrust was telt almost universally, 
even by the Tories. "A standing army," said Swift, 
"whether in time of peace or war, is a direct abaurdity ; 
for it is no part of our business to be a warlike nation, 
otherwise than by our fleets," So too Lord Chesterfield, 
speaking in the House of Lords, called such an institu- 
tion a danger to liberty. Barracks were even more 
dreaded than the soldier; and it was this tear to 
which Blackstone was referring when he laid it down 
as a constitutional principle that the soldiers should be 
"intermixed with the people," and not live in separate 
camps. Even as late as 1793 we find both Fox "and 
Grey opposing a Bill of Pitt's for building barracks. It 
is worth notice, too, that lovers of liberty abroad — the 
Abbe Morellet for example — envied the English because 

1322, which fell into deauotudo, mid in 1676 tho right won declared iti 
the law courts. See also Sir William Aqhod's Law nnd Ciislom of the 
ComUliilim, vol. i., p. 111). The usual paymento were four shiUiuga a, 
day for IcuiglitB of the shiro aad two ahtllinga for oitizoas and burgemoa. 
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they were not encumbered by the burden of an army. 
Now in the minds of the Radicals, who saw in a standing 
TJmy a weapon of oppression in the hands of the Crown 
or Parliament, this feeling of antipathy was enormously 
intensified; and Jebb and Cartwright believed that the 
only way of safety for the people was their being all 
skilled in bearing arms. Add to the natural feeling of 
distrust the single fact that the armed national militia 
was the ancient Saxon practice, and there was yet another 
reason why the Radicals should have wished to see 
the old custom disinterred from the dust of centuries and 
revived.^ For in the primaeval mind of radicalism there 
was an element of simplicity, just as there was in early 
man, or as there is in savage life. Hence the simple 
institutions of antiquity, or of the early Saxon times, 
were perfectly congenial to the minds of men like Cart- 
wright. The mere fact that an institution, since aban- 
doned, had been known to former ages, was in itself 
enough to commend it to his favour; and the appeal 
to ancient practice was one of the commonest of his 
arguments. The case of annual Parliaments is typical. 
The fact that both triennial and septennial Parliaments 
had been later innovations was deemed to be a reason 
for reverting to what liad been the earlier institution. 
Annual Parliaments, said Jebb, would, in fact, not be a 
novelty at all ; there would not be any new creation, but 
a simple restoration only. That the old order of condi- 

* Gardiner's CrotnwelVs Place in History^ p. 106 ; Swift's Essay on 
Public Absurdities ; Campboll's Lives of Oie Chancellors^ vol. v., p. 34; 
Disney's Life of Jebb (vol. iii., Political Papers) ; Lcttres de VAbb^ Morellet 
d Lord Sliclbumc, edited by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (6th Jan., 1777). 
If the Abbo had been living in France now ho would have had some justi- 
fication for his fear of a standing army. Cp. Fcrroro's Le Militairismc et 
la Soci6U Moderne. ^ ,- 
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tions had jjivcii place to new, and that triennial and 
scpti'nniiit L'urliiiiiientB had been eatablished in order the 
better to ineut an altered state of things, were ideas that 
either did not occur to him at all, or if they did, wore 
((iiickly brushed aside. And so it was with the standing 
army ; that tuo^so it was thought by these Badical 
philosophers^ was a late and cankerous ^''''wth upon 
that Bne old Saxon custom, the aruied national militia.* 



' As tho Britisli Armj U reconBtitutod manually by iho Muliny Aot, 
licit KIrictly s[iuBihiiig & " standiDg omiy ". I ampluy the term in tho 
« of a profussioDdl as oppoaed lo a volunt&er army. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE SECOND PERIOD, 1789-1831. 

The English Radicals during the first period may b^ 
said, figuratively speaking, to have passed through the 
stages of infancy and youth ; and to be now entering on 
a second period — that of middle life — which is the sub- 
ject matter of this chapter. And though from age to 
age in history there runs an unbroken thread of con- 
tinuity, yet this second period, in its broad outlines, may 
be sharply distinguished from the first. Nations, said 
Renan, are like the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus ; spell- 
bound they slumber from century to century, but every 
now and then they are delivered from the charm, and, 
thus awakened, they toss uneasily from side to side. 
Then it is that the great events of human history occur. 
Thus it was in France during those portentous years 
from 1789 to 1794 ; the people arose from their long sleep 
as with a start, and, as though with a convulsive struggle 
of the limbs, threw surrounding objects down with a 
reverberating crash. In England the French Revolu- 
tion completely changed the course of history. At the 
moment when that event began, the hopes of the re- 
formers were bright and full of promise, but transient 
and fallacious. Those, indeed, for the Radicals, were 
halcyon days ; sunlit islets in the stormy sea of life. For 
even the House of Commons seemed willing to take up 
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reform in earnest; and, during its earlier stages, the 
Revolution was bailed by many geiieroiin natures with a 
transport ot delight. There hung over that event a 
deadly iridescence which exercised upon some men a 
kind of fascination. Among the first of these was Price. 
In November, 1789, the English Revolution Society com- 
memorated the centenary of the great events of 1689 ; 
and 90 natural and proper did the celebration seem, that 
the House of Commons, with Pitt's approval, passed a 
Bill^which the Lords afterwards rejected — to invest the 
festivities with the solemnity derived from the sanction 
of the nation. Yet here was the beginning and source 
of many troubles. It was on the occasion of this com- 
memoration that Price preached his famous sermon, and 
on the evening of the day on which it was delivered, he 
moved a congratulatory address to the French National 
Assembly. The next year he acted as a steward at a 
dinner to celebrate the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille, and ended an eloquent address by proposing an 
alliance between France and England " for perpetuating 
peace and making the world happy": "the passions of 
kings and their ministers," he said, " have too often and 
too long involved nations in the calamities of war," but 
the National Assembly have laid the axe to this source 
of human miserj-. There is something quite pathetic 
about the spontaneous enthusiasm ot the noble-hearted 
Price. " What an eventful period is this ! " — to quote 
from his sennoo — " I am thankful that I have lived to 
see it; and I could almost say. ' Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation ■." It is uo wonder that the more cynical 
observers, like Horace Walpole, thought him something 
of a visionary with his head a little turned. Priestley 
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was hardly less enthusiastic over what he called ** the 
glorious effulgence of liberty in France *' ; and the over- 
throw of the French Church was of course especially 
welcome to Dissenters, who saw in it an event of good 
omen for themselves. But the first acts in the drama 
of the French Revolution delighted all who welcomed 
freedom in whatever shape it came. Fox, for instance, 
said that **he for one admired the new Constitution of 
France, considered altogether, as the most stupendous 
and glorious edifice of liberty which has been erected 
on the foundation of human integrity in any time or 
country ". When he heard of the fall of the Bastille, 
he exclaimed : ** How much it is the greatest event that 
ever happened in the world and how much the best! "^ 
Home Tooke treasured a fragment of stone from the 
Bastille and kept it in his study, and Erskine, who 
visited Paris in 1790, is said on his return to have worn 
the uniform of the Jacobins, with the inscription ** Vivre 
libre on maiirir'' upon the buttons. Even aristocrats were 
kindled by the revolutionary flame. Earl Lauderdale — 
then Lord Maitland — went to Paris and harangued the 
mob;^ while Earl Stanhope — Citizen Stanhope, as he 
loved to call himself — who presided at a dimier to cele- 
brate the fall of the Bastille, and was an eccentric indi- 
vidual not without a touch of genius — was a thorough- 
going Radical. Both Lord Lyndhurst and Canning, as 
young men, went through the Jacobinical phase of 

1 Yet it afterwards transpired that at its fall the BastiUe contained 
seven prisoners only, of whom four were accused of forgery, one was an 
idiot, and one was detained at the request of his family (Dowdon's French 
Revolution and Etiglish TAteratitre, p. 10). 

'When he returned home Lord Maitland said to the Duchess of 
Gordon : •' I hope, madam, ere long to have the pleasure of introducing 
Mrs. Maitland to Mrs. Gordon " (Kae's TAfe of Adam Smith, p. 890). 
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LhoHcht ; and the latter, whon a stndent at the Temple, 
was visited by Godwin, who begged hiiu to pia«e himsulf 
at the head of a revolutionary group. Even the aober- 
miiided Huskisson acted (or a time as secretary to a 
Paris revolutionary club ; a fact which was afterwards 
remembered, and that too in a manner not to his ad- 
vantage. But it was the poets with " the vision and the 
faculty divine " who were the most intoxicated with the 
dohriam of joy. To their rapt fancy Prance seemed 
standing on the top of golden hours. 

Bima was lb ia th&t dawn to be alive, 

But to be younin was very licaven. 

So thought Wordsworth in the 6r8t flush of his revo- 
lutionary fervour. Nor was the muse of Coleridge silent ; 
his lyre was sounded in praise of Godwin, Priestley, Earl 
Stanhope and Home Tooke.' Even Burns—" the inspired 
fawn," as he has been felicitously called — ^was known in 
tar Dumfries as a " son of sedition " ; and he is said to 
have purchased the guns of a condemned smuggler that 
had gone ashore in Solway Firth, and to have sejjt them 
as a present to the French National Assembly, The 
academic calm of Oxford was ruffled by the storm. 
Landor, " the unsubduable," at this time an under- 
graduate, was known as " the mad Jacobin," and created 
a sensation by his revolt against the custom of powdering 
the hair.^ So too it was with Southey, likewise an Oxford 
student, who by his own confession wa,s at this time a 
republican in theory; who found it hard, he said, "to 

' Coleridge said of himsel! ; " No man was more enthusiastic than I 
wtta lor FraJioQ and tlie Revolution ; it had all my u'ia)ieii, nutio of my 
mipectttlionB " (TabU Talk, vol, ii.. p, 72). 

'His tutor warned him that he would ba stoned for a republican if 
be perstalcd (Colvin'a Landor, p. IG). 
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pay respect to men remarkable for great wigs and little 
wisdom,*' and insisted on wearing his locks in statu 
naturali. His feelings found a vent in Wat Tyler, a dramatic 
poem that breathed the fiercest democratic sentiments, 
and (being afterwards surreptitiously published) became 
the source of considerable trouble. Perhaps it was to this 
poem that Coleridge was referring when he told Southey 
that he was making " the adamantine gate of democracy 
turn on its golden hinges to most sweet music ". liedeunt 
satumia regtia : such was the burden of the poets' songs 
at this revolutionary crisis. But their words were 
the generous overflow of the opulence of youth ; sparks 
thrown off, so to speak, from the glowing forge of life. 
Impatient of delay in the realisation of the visions of their 
fancy, a small band of them, with Southey and Coleridge 
at their head, resolved to emigrate to America, there to 
found a new society of what they called ** pantisocrats ".^ 
But the scheme collapsed when brought into contact with 
the hard reality of facts. All this enthusiasm, indeed, 
was to a large extent an ebullition of animal spirits in 
the young. For radicalism is pre-eminently the creed of 

* Walpole*s Letters, vol. vi. (1790) : "Mr. Burko's pamphlet," he says, 
" has quite turned Dr. Price^s head. He got upon a table at their club, 
and toasted our Parliament becoming a National Assembly.'* Walpole 
called Price Earl Stanhope's *' suffragan**. See also Russoirs Memoirs 
of FoXy vol. ii., p. 300 ; Stanhope's Life of Pitt^ vol. i., p. 46 ; Campbell's 
Lives of the Cluincellors, vol. vi., p. 451 ; Lord IIolland*s Memoirs of the 
Whig Party, vol. i., pp. 35-37 ; where the author describes Earl Stanhope 
as *' in some senses of the word the truest Jacobin *' he had ever known. 
Campbell's Lives of the CJiancellors, vol. viii., p. 17 ; Lockhart'a Life 
of Scott, vol. vii., p. 124 ; Sir W. Scott's Journals, vol. ii., p. 161 ; Dowden's 
French Revolution and English Literature ; Letters of William Wilberforce, 
vol. ii. (1817) ; Life and Corresi)ondence of Soiithey, vol. i., pp. 170, 218 ; 
vol. iv., p. 186; Henley's Introduction to the Centenary Bums; Diaries 
and Correspondence of George Pose, vol. ii., p. 168. 
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salad days ; as Taiiie has well said : " At twenty years old 
when a young man eutera the world his reason ia hurt at 
the same time as hie pride. . . . Thence it comes that 
the majority of young men are more or leas Jacobins on 
leaving college; it is an infirmity of youth," Aristotle 
said that a young inau is not a fit student of political 
philosophy, and from Taire's point of view he had reason 
for his saying. At all events both Bacon and Shake- 
speare have given the remark the seal of their approval,' 
But these young eleutheromaniacs were in no real sense 
Radicals at all. They were merely passing through a 
natural phase of thought, for the development of which 
the circmnstances of the time were peculiarly favourable. 
"Of my former errors," said Coleridge, "I shall be no 
more ashamed than of my change of body, natntal to 
increase of age. . . . My feelings and imagination did 
not remain unkindled in this general conflagration, and I 
confess I should be more inclined to be ashamed than 
proud of myself, if they had." The mistakes of these 
young men arose from an exaggerated optimism, in which 
the Radical temperament too commonly indulges ; Cor 
there is a kind of intellectual smoking oC opium or of 

'Max Not^su'a DegenerutioH, p. 363; TaiDc'a Les Originea de ia 
France Contemporaine, vol. ii., pp. 11-12 : Aristotla'a Elhict, 1-8, where lio 
sayn \ "SA rqi nAiriKni dvk iiTTiir aicfrai ixpanriis 6 rtat". Cp. Bacon's 
AdrancemeiU of Learning, bk. ii. : " In not the opinion o( AriHtoUo northy 
la bo regBTded, vhereia he saith that j'oung men are not Gt auditors of 
tnoml philosophy, bcuause Ihey aro not aettlod from the boiling-beat of 
thoir uflectionH nor attempered with time uud experience?" Cp. Shake- 
Rpeare'B Tmiliis and Creimda, act ii,, scene 2: — 

" Not much 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thougtit 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy ". 
Sen Mr. Sidney's Li/f of Shakeitpeare. where he shows that Bacon and 
Shakeepenre meant political philosophy. 
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hashish which bathes the mind in golden dreams. ** There 
was a time," said Sou they, ** when I believed in the 
persaasibility of man and had the mania of man-making '\i 
Experience taught him better ; or, to adopt a phrase from 
Hazlitt, he ** missed his way in Utopia and found it in 
old Sarum ". But there was another class of men whose 
radicahsm was not merely a fleeting and impressionable 
sensibility, but was deeply rooted and profound. These 
were the English Jacobins, who fill a most important 
place in the history of political opinion.^ 

The Jacobinical Radicals may be distinguished sharply 
from those of the pre-revolutionary age. Of these, Jebb 
had already passed away, while Price died in 1791 ; and 
though he and Priestley were influenced, indeed, by tbe 
new movement in afl^airs, their work was already in the 
main accomplished. Cartwright still lived on, but the 
Revolution found him a doctrinaire reformer, and left 
him exactly where he was. Wilkes had retired from 
Parliament to a quiet country seat, where he enjoyed a 
kind of Indian summer before he felt the wintry grip of 
death. Home Tooke, indeed, still preserved much of his 
old energy and force, and was destined to play a leading 
part in more capacities than one. He contested the 
constituency of Westminster with Fox, was tried and 
acquitted for high treason, and when returned to Parlia- 
ment, gave rise to a very heated controversy as to the 
right of a Church of England clergyman to sit there. 
But even he was less strenuous than of old, and he 

* Cottle's Recollections of Coleridge and SoutJiey, p. 187 ; Southey's 
TAfe mid Correspondence ^ vol. i., p. 317. Coleridge thus described this 
period of transition : — 

*• Truth I pursued as fancy led the way, 
And wiser men than I went worse astray '*. 
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where for the nonce lie threw politics aside, and, having 
some knowledf^e of mechanics, he devoted hie enerf;y 
and attention to a design for building bridges. But the 
dramatic scenes in France kindled afresh in him a spirit 
which it was always easy to inflame. For just as Price's 
Sermon called Burke into the arena, so did the RejUclions 
on the French Revolution goad Paine into a fury. It was, 
he declared, " a miserable rhapsody in favour of oppres- 
siou, popery and tyranny ". That epoch-making pamphlet 
—"that most admirable medicine against the French 
disease," or " Gallic frenzy," as Gibbon called it, was 
published in 1790, and was more than a success. Many 
answers were evoked. Some of these were written 
by several ladies who held advanced opinions ; the 
"Amazonian allies," as Horace Walpole called them, 
" headed by Kate Macaulay and the virago Barbauld ".' 
/ But of the numerous replies two only are remembered ; 
tho ViTidiciiB Gallicd of Sir James Mackintosh, and the 
Riijkls of Man by Thomas Paine, When Paine heard of 
the approaching pubbcation of Mackintosh's work, he 
exclaimed that the author had better hasten on, for that 
after his own book had appeared, there would be no more 
to be said. And he was right. The Vimlicue Gallica had 
literary merit ; it was erudite and poHshed, but the Rights 
of Man threw it quite into the shade. Now it was that 
the figure of Thomas Paiue, sinister and portentous, 
flashed meteor-hke across the sky. At the Angel Inn at 
Islington, where he happened to be staying, he rapidly, 
with his strong incisive pen, threw o£f the sheets of 
this memorable pamphlet, The publisher, JuhnsoUj who 



' Anothor ol tlio ■' A 
afterwardii married Willi 
to have agitated the causu of 



allies "■ was Mary Wollatonecralt, who 
Godwin, and may fairly claim to be the first 
rights. 
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j6dc^ it in hand, became so alarmed that he refused to 
/^ carry out his contract. So it was entrusted to a small 
committee of friends — amongst them Godwin and Hol- 
croft — for publication. In the end it was adopted by the 
Constitutional Society as a kind of democratic Magna 
Charta, and sent by them to all the corresponding 
societies in England, France and Scotland. In the fol- 
lowing year the second part was written and published. 
The work had an enormous circulation ; and it was 
alleged that, in order to spread a knowledge of it far and 
wide, it was used to wrap up sweetmeats sold to children. 
It was read everywhere, and eagerly listened to by those 
who could not read it for themselves. In Scotland, where 
illiterates were less common, it produced a great impres- 
sion ; and at Dundee a tree of liberty was planted. Tiie 
profits arising from the sale, which were not small, were 
given by Paine, who, whatever else he may have been, 
was certainly not a sordid seeker after gain, to the Con- 
stitutional Society. Earely, if ever, has a book attained a 
success at once so rapid and far-reaching ; a success, as 
Paine himself declared, ** beyond anything since the in- 
vention of printing ". It went through three editions in 
a fortnight, and made many converts of those who had 
been of a different way of thinking. In France Paine 
was elected a French citizen by the National Assembly, 
and on many a cottage wall his portrait was to be seen 
in a framework of immortelles ; in England there ensued 
something like a Eeign of Terror. If the results be pro- 
perly considered, the Eights of Man might be not unfairly 
styled one of the most mischievous books that ever has 
been written. It helped to bring a number of foolish but 
well-intentioned persons to the dock, to transportation, 
and the gallows; to cause the suspension of liberty of 
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person and of speech, and to put bnck all hope of Liberal 
Icffifllation for ahuost ii generation. But before passing 
in review the events of this unhappy period, the contribu- 
tions of Paine to the philosophy of liadicftlism have first 
to be considered.' 

Tbe reputation of Paine, as a political thinker, rests 
in the main upon three pamphlets. Common Sense, the 
m-jhU of Man, and the Address to the AddresseTs. The 
former was written in 1770 and the two others in 1792. 
A systematic thinker on political philosophy Paine cer- 
tainly was not ; he was even less so than Cartwrigbt,. 
Price or Priestley. It might perhaps be said of him, aa 
has been said of Voltaire, that his writings were a chaoii| 
of clear ideas. But as the most prominent representativfll 
of a certain type of thought, and as a writer who wielded 
an extraordinary influence, he takes a pre-eminent position 
among the Eadical leaders of his time. With his keen 
eye for events which passed before him, with his power of 
vividly describing hla impressions, and his bright incisive 
style, he would in these days have been a brilliant joumahst. 
As it was, as a political pamphleteer he has rarely been 
equalled and never been surpassed. Nor did he make an 
idle boast when be declared that he " had arrived at an 
eminence in political literature the most difficult of all 
lines to succeed and excel in ". Nothing has ever been 
written more adequate to tbe purpose held in view than 

' RiokmttD's Life of Paine, introduction, p. icv., p. B4 ; Conwaj'g 
Life of Paint, vol. i., passim ; Kegfto Paul's William Godwin, Bit Friends 
and Contomjwronej, vol, i., pp. 6S-70. H. Wftlpolo'g Letters, vol. vi. (1791); 
Jiemair of Dr. Citrrie, vol. i., p. 149 ; Memoirs of Romitli), vol. i., p. 416. 
Paine aaslgned lo tlie Society for Constitutional tnionnation the right to 
publish uew editions of hin books, aud £1000 standiDg to his credit nilh 
his publishers. The portrait which was so popular in France was an 
engravinf! by Bharpe after a paiDliog by Romnoy. 
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the Bights of Man and Common Sense ; they exactly hit the 
mark ; the language and the seatiments were admirably 
matched. What the Jacobinti were thinkiog he put 
into words with brevity and force. Men, he said, have 
natural rights, which belong to them by virtue of their 
existence, and civil rights, which arise from their being 
members of society; government is founded either on 
power or superstition, or on a contract entered into by 
each individual person, "each in his own personal and 
sovereign right" ; and a government founded npon such 
a contract is the only one that ought to arise or to exist. 
From this it follows that the English government, which 
has arisen out of conquest, is quite unconstitutional ; a 
fact of which the Septennial Act — a gross piece of usurpa- 
tion — is an unquestionable proof. The English Con- 
stitution must be bad, because it entails upon the nation 
" the unnecessary expense of supporting three forms and 
systems of government at once, namely, the monarchical,/ 
the aristocrat ical, and the democratical " ; it must alsol 
be corrupt, because the part which is based upon tb^ 
hereditary principle will try to buy up the part which is 
founded upon reason ; the whole is an unnatural com- 
pound of monarchy, aristocracy, and some republican 
materials. The right of reform is inherent in the nation, 
and the constitutional method of reform would be by 
means of a convention chosen for the purpose. The King 
and the House of Lords should be abolished ; tor the 
idea of hereditary legislators is as absurd as that of heredi- 
tary judges and hereditary juries, and as ridiculous as an 
hereditary mathematician, wise man, or poet laureate. If 
there is a king at all, he should be only a roi faineant or 
gilded figurehead ; for " a talented king is worse than a 
fool," and "a dumb idol better than one animated'/ 
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" Monarchy," said Lord Halifax, "is liked by people for 
the bells and tinsel, the outward porap and gilding ; and 
there imiat be milk for habes, since the greatest part of 
raankind are and ever will be included in that list." But 
Paine would have nothing to say to such a comfortable 
doctrine, and if the people were ignorant, he was deter- 
mined to enhgliten them. " Tlie palaces of kings," he 
said, "are built upon the ruins of the powers of paradise," 
Qnid'juiil deliranl reijes, pUctiinlur Ackivi. A king, in fact, 
does little but make war and give away places ; " a 
pretty business, indeed, tor a man to be allowed £800,000 
a year for, and worshipped into the bargain ! Of more 
worth is one honest man to society and in the sight of 
God than ail the crowned ruffians who ever lived." As 
for the aristocracy, they are "a puppet show"; "mere 
consnraersof rent"; "drones"; a "seraghoof males ". It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the English are ground dowu 
by the most tyrannical government in the world. The 
Revolution of 1088, upon which that government is 
founded, was nothing but " a job," and William III. as a 
person was "detestable" ; the settlement then established, 
however,is "already on the wane, eclipsed bythe enlarging 
orb of reason, and the luminous revolutions of America and 
France " ; in less than another century it will have gone, 
like the labours of Burke, " to the family vault of the 
Capuleta " ; " the farce of monarchy and aristocracy is in 
all countries following that of chivalry, and Mr. Burke is 
dressing for the funeral. Let them pass quietly to the 
tomb of all other follies, and the mourners be comforted." 
Moreover, the less of government there is, the better (or 
society ; for society is produced by our wants and is a 
blessing, hut government is produced by our wickedness and 
is a necessary evil. Government is necessary only " to 
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Bapply the few cases to which society and ciTilisation are 
not conveniently competent " ; and the more perfect 
civilisation is, the less occasion has it for government, 
becaase the more it regulates its own affairs and governs 
itself; "laws in fact resemble clothes, in that they are 
a badge of lost innocence ". 

Now in all this there is more vigorous assertion than 
there is of closely reasoned argnment. It used to be said 
of Dr. Johnson's conversation that if his gun missed fire, 
he would knock you down with the butt-end, and the 
same might be said of Paine's literary style. He habit- 
ually preferred the butt-end to the trigger ; the hammer- 
blows of his af!irmatives descended thick and fast. He 
had no delicate shades upon his palette, hut he worked 
with glaring colours and a full brush. M. Benan used to 
say, " la verite. est dans wne nuance " ; but that is a dictum 
which Paine would have been quite unable to appreciate. 
It was, in fact, not so much what he said, as the way in 
which he said it, that aroused such passionate indigna- 
tion, and caused people to speak of him as a " corsair," a 
"villain," and the like. He had, indeed, occasional 
felicities of phrase, as when he said, not quite imtruly, 
that Burke, in speaking of the French Queen, " pitied the ,- 
plumage, but forgot the dying bird " ; felicities which lent, 
a sort of hard metallic briUiancy to what, in the main/ 
was a pitiless and sometimes coarse assault upon estab- 
lished institutions. He bad, too, a knack of saying things 
that bit into the memory, as when he remarked that "it 
is dangerous in any government to say to a nation, Thou 
shalt not read"; or that, "thought, by some means or 
other, is got abroad in the world, and cannot be re- 
strained, though reading may". But Paine's education 
and knowledge were not equal to his native vigorous 
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understaiiclinf,': he was, in truth, to use De Qiiincey's 
phrase, "a shallow dogmatist," who, thanks to the apt- 
ness of his style, became an unrivalled pamphleteer. 

Paine was distiuRuished in an extraordinary degret 
by the marks of the eighteenth century radicalism. He 
was an ardent believer in the power of reason, whea 
allowed to range freely and to penetrate society, to 
dominate mankind and ultimately to lead it to a happier 
state of being. He was, therefore, of the optimistic 
temperament, and was possessed by visionary hopes of 
the speedy approach of a social and political millennium, 
He, of course, believed in the abstract and natural rights 
of man ; that deadly upiis-tree of elemental thought, from 
which so much mischief was afterwards to grow. He 
held the views, which Price and Priestley held, upon the 
proper sphere of government, and the duties which it 
ought to undertake; he was indeed, so strongly indi- 
vidualist, that he is in direct descent a lineal ancestor of 
the anarchist philosophy of later times. He had the 
Hame fallacious contempt for history, custom and trad: 
tion, which, as will be seen, distinguished Bentham and 
his school ; " the reasonableness and propriety of things,' 
he said, "must be examined abstractedly from custom 
and usage: principles have no connection with time". 
Like Jebb and Cartwright he disliked a standing army, 
and stigmatised barracks as "tyrannical": like them 
too he hated compromise. " Those words ' temperati 
and moderate" are," he said, "words either of politi- 
cal cowardice, or of cunning, or seduction. A thing 
moderately good, is not so good as it ought to 
Moderation in temper is always a virtue, but moderation 
in principle a species of vice." That he was a parUa- 
mentary reformer it scarcely need be said, though b« 
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jiflfered from men like Tooke and Cartwright in the 
violence of his methods. Parliamentary reform, he said, 
"is not a subject that is cognisahle before Parliament, 
because no government has a right to alter itself. The 
light and the exercise of that right appertains to the 
Bfttiou only." Here he is not perfectly consistent, for 
leaving described the English Constitution as bad in all 
lential principles, he goes on to declare that " there is 

such thing as an English Constitution. ... A Con- 
•titution is a thing antecedent to government ; it is the 
sot of the jjeople creating a government." That is a 
itroDg saying ; it even exceeded Jebb's contention that 
l^e combined assembhes of the counties could legally 
flissolve the House of Commons, and make rules for the 
itegulation ol elections with the assent of the Peerage 
:and thaKiug. All reformers hitherto had spoken, if not 
«rith aamiration, at least with some measure of respect, 
tor the English Constitution; they would almost have 
applauded the saying of Lord Halifax, when ho called 
that Constitution " blessed," for in it " dominion and 
liberty are so happily reconciled ". It was, however, 
reserved for I'aiuo first to vilify it and then to deny its 
'«xistence altogether. 

Of Paine's subsequent career, of the part ho played 
in the French Kevolutiou, of hia last years in America, of 
bis Aye (if Hcason^-a. work that finally overwhelmed liim 
in a flood of the mliuni ilieologicaait— it does not concern us 
here to speak. Dying in poverty and obscurity, he exem- 
plified the saying that " those who make half-revolutions 
dig their own tombs ".^ It remains to say something of 

'Thoffctoof Paiijo'fl mortal remains was singularly in keeping wilh 
his tempedluouB life. lu the year 1919 they wcro hrought by Cobhott from 
Ametica. unii it is said thai a towD'Crior at Boltoo was scntcnccil to nine 
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the mail, who. next to Paine, best represented the prevail- 
ing type of radicalism and made the most impression upon 
contemporary thou^jht. That man wa.B WilHam Godwin. 
The two were in agreement upon their fundamental 
principles, but they were the incarnate embodiments of 
different aspects of the revolutionary movement. For as 
Paine was the representative of the Jacobins in a hurry, 
who thought that kings were useless burdens and aristo- 
cracies were "gilt pasteboard Caryatides," and demanded 
. their instant abolition ; so was Godwin the representative 
of those who reasoned coldly, and believed in the supreme 
dominion of the intellect. By the dry light of logical 
deduction he also became a republican in theory ; but he 
was too imperturbable to wish to hurry on the issue. Of 
those who worshipped at the altar of the goddess Beason 
Godwin was the hierophant and priest. 

William Godwin was bom, the son of a Nonconformist 
minister, at Wisbeach in Cambridgeshire, in 1756. He 
was brought up to follow the same profession as his 
father, and at intervals "served several congregations. But 
thanks to the influence of Fawcet — -a man who hoped so 
much from the French Kevolution that he is said to have 
died of disappointment — his theological views became 
unsettled, and abandoning the ministry in 1783 he went 
to live at Vomers Town, and entered on a life of literary 
labour. There fur a brief period he contributed to a Whig 
journal, the PoUikat Herald, and thouf^h familiar with 
many of the most distinguished writers of the daj', he was 
to the world at large unknown. But in 1793, as the 
author of Political Justice, he bounded into fame. His 

weokB* uaprisoninent for proclaiming their arriva.!. In 1S36 they pasBod 
with Cobbotl's pflecCB into the handH of a receiver, since when ftli tnice of I 
ttaam iiaa been losL (Goowk^'b Life of Patne, vol. ii.J, 
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appearance was remarkable. The massive head poised 
on a little body, the placid brow and thoughtful face, 
the large eyes and elongated nose suggested intellectual 
power ; but his features were impassive and rarely lighted 
ap by the fire of genius within,' His lineaments — so 
Hazlitt tells us — resembled those of Locke's ; and Harriet 
Martineau, who saw him iu old age, described his head as 
striking and his countenance as remarkable. As a talker, 
indeed, he was trivial and commonplace, not because he 
wanted thought but because he revelled in abstractions. 
He was not. therefore, a ready conversationalist ; he 
resembled, as Hazlitt said, a clock that wanted winding 
up. Never, except perhaps iu the case of Oliver Gold- 
smith, "the inspired idiot," did a mau of so much in- 
tellectual power show so little of it in the intercourse of 
life; indeed, in ordinary society he either fell asleep him- 
self or made others do the same. It, therefore, causes no 
surprise to hear that he fell an easy victim to the ready 
wit of others more vivacious than himself, and that 
Tooke — whom Godwin on his side spoke of as " this ex- 
traordinary and admirable man " — poured ridicule upon 
him. Yet Godwin must be ranked, if not among the men 
of genius, at least amon^' the most notable writers of his 
time; and in its own way, and amongst a more intel- 
lectual class of readers Political Justice made a stir that 
was hardly surpassed by that caused by the Rights of 
Man itself. It was, indeed, caviare to the general; but, 

' So lit hey used to romark on QodwiD's noae: "Ab Eor Godwin him- 
self, he has large nublo eyes, and a nose — oh, moat abominable qoboI 
languago ia not vituperative enough to expteas the afiect ot its downward 
elongation" (Cottle's Recollections uf Culfridge and Sottlhey ; Coleridge's 
Tabk Talk, vol. i., p. 122 ; Kegan Paul's WiUiam Godwin and His Friends, 
vot. i,, p. 71). Thcro is a portrait of Godwin in tho National Portrait 
Gallorj bj Pickorsgill, 
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to quote Kazlitt agaiu, " no work in his time had given 
Buch a. blow to the philosoptiica! mind of the country. 
Truth, moral truth, it was supposed, had here taken 
up its abode; and these were the oracles of thought." 
Coleridge addressed him in a sonnet as " formed to 
illumine a sunless world forloru ". Even Wordaworttf 
advised a student at the Temple to throw aside his bonki 
on Chemistry and read Godwin on Necessity, whileV 
Southey dehberately gave as his opinion that, faulty as' 
the book was in many parts, it was one to make every 
man think. Not that all ci-itica agreed In their opinions. 
Sir S. Eomilly called it the most absurd book he bad 
ever kuowu, and Burke, when asked if he had seen it, 
replied, " Why, yes, I have seen it, and a mighty stupid 
looking book it is ".' But to have been severely criticised 
by men like these was in itself a proof that it was a work 
of no ordinary kind. Whether the book was liked or not, 
it was extremely characteristic of the revolutionary age, 
and though few would care now to read it for its merits, 
it will always retain a certain interest as an important 
factor in the development of political opinion. 

Godwin did not come to his opinions without delibera- 
tion. For nine years before the publication of Political 
Justice, he tells ns that he was a licpublican in principle, 
and that bis heart beat high w*itb the great swelling 
sentiments of liberty when the Revolution in France 
began. He was a member of the English Ilevolution 
Society, and wrote on its behalf an address of sympathy 
to the French in 1789. He believed that monarchy was 
a species of government " unavoidably corrupt " ; and he 
agreed with Fenelon's remark that " kings are the most 

' Mrs. Barbauld mid that the lvx>k wfu; " biirrowgcl Epn»o and origiual 
uunaeuse ". 
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ifortimate and misted of all buman beings": because 
they are the dupes of courtiers aud never learn the truth. 
Though he did not agree with Price and Priestley that it 
is only in small states that perfect Hberty can be enjoyed, 
he entirely disapproved of dependencies and colonies. 
He thought that a system of government should be 
simple, because complexity is inimical to the improve- 
ment of the mind ; that the one true motive for deter- 
mining conduct was the production of the greatest 
amount ot general good; that the only way to that im- 
provement lay in the cultivation of the understanding ; 
that the attainment of the truth should in all things be 
the sole consideration ; that man should submit to truth 
and justice only; that submission to a government was to 
some extent immoral, and that the sphere of government 
should he, therefore, narrowly restricted. It followed 
from Konsiderations sucli as these that the institutions 
of marriage and property should be abolished. He held 
that in human nature tbert- was no original tendency to 
evil, and that " our virtues and our vices may be traced 
to the incidents which make the history of our lives"; 
that ■' all vice is error" ; that virtue will be produced by 
submission to the reason and by the cultivation ot the truth; 
that no play should, iherefore, be allowed to the emotions 
and to the affections ; that gratitude, love of country or 
of persons were absurd, and that a criminal should not be 
punished, but reasoned with. His ideally virtuous man 
was a creature dead to passion, who reasoned without 
flaw. 

Ho ii all fault that hath no i&ult at all ; 

Who loves me must havo a toucli of earth : 

The low BUD makes Ihe colour. 
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le sentiment embodied in these hoes would to Godw 
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have seemed a monstrous purados. He believed tbat 
moral and political science might attain to some degree 
of mathematical exactness. " There is no science which 
is not capable of additions; there ia no art which may 
not be carried to a still higher perfection. If this be true 
of all other sciences, why not of morals? If this be 
true of all other arts, why not of social institutions V " 
And so too he believed in the perfectibility of man ; he 
even looked forward to a terrestrial immortality; when 
the whole population will consist of grown men and 
women ouly, when generation will not succeed to genera- 
tion, and truth not have to recommence almost afresh her 
career at the end of every thirty years. Then " there will 
be no ward, no administration of justice as it is called, 
a'ld no •jvverntnent. ... It is not impossible that some of 
the present race may live to see this in part accomplished 
. . . but besides this there will be no disease, no anguish, 
no melancholy and no resentment. Every man will seek 
with ineffable ardour the good of all" 

Huch, in brief, were the principles of Grodwin, and it 
is evident that they are thoroughly imbued with the 
distinctive colouring of the Radical philosophy. Like 
Paine, whom he described as " a most acute, original and 
inestimable author," he disliked aristocracies and kings ; 
like Cartwright, he believed in simplicity of government ; 
he was so strongly individualist that he did not " hesitate 
to conclude universally that law is an initiilulion of the 
most pernicious tendency," and he, therefore, has, with Paiue, 
some share in the distinction of being placed among 
■ the founders of the anarchism of modern days,' Like 
Fricstley, he dreamed visions of the future ; his optimism 

' Soe If oltlall's Uihluigrajihy tU I'.iiMrchit lol furCbur infonnatjon ou 
this Qurious and iulanmling subjout. 
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almost verged oo madness. He disapproved of standing 
armies, thinking that a man who is a soldier merely " must 
always be uncommouly depraved ". It is no wonder 
that those who talked " rank Grodwinisin " were generally 
looked npoD with horror. Never did any man live so 
completely under the domination of the reason to the 
exclusion of the emotions and the passions as this king 
of doctrinaire philosophers ; and, like Coudorcet, who 
shared his opinions on the perfectibility of man, he might 
not improperly be likened to a volcano clothed in ice. 
But he never allowed the fiery elements below to break 
out into eruption. . Thus too, it was in his theory of 
' politics and morals, for he applied the method of pure 
reason to the study of human hopes, interests, and 
passions. He looked upon mankind as " a vast collec- 
Aiion of incarnate syllogisms " — to use Mr. Leslie tjtephens' j 
^felicitous expression. And what was the result ? Though 
he thought too well of human nature, though his ends in 
view were noble, though his famous book made its readers 
"feel more generously," its couclusions were often ob- 
viously absurd. "Its bones were marrowlesE, its blood 
was cold " ; that is the verdict that has been passed on 
his philosophy. Upon Godwin himself the results of 
that philosophy were disastrous in the extreme, though it 
is simple justice to admit that in later life he so modified 
it as to mitigate its rigours. In the history of literature 
there have been writers of renown whose hves have been 
more dissolute, yet there has been scarcely one whose 
career, with its long catalogue of sordid meannesses, 
it is less agreeable to contemplate. Mere nobility 
of sentiment is the cheapest form of virtue, unless the 
practice corresponds ; and in the case of Godwin — that 
" Prince of ypongers," as he has been very justly called 
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— that correspondence was often conapicuouBly absent. 
Poor indeed were the rays of emotion which ever warmed' 
that cold and sunless heart, whence all sentiments ot 
affection, gratitude and friendship had been on principla 
expelled. 



Godwin, it would seem, tried to do this, and succeeded.' 

Godwin did not himself attain to the immortality 
which he helieved that the human race might, if it 
allowed reason to prevail, in some future time enjoy; but 
he reached a good old age. He survived the passing o( 
the Reform Act, and saw a new generation oE Radicals 
appear upon the scone. He almost outlived, indeed, hia 
fame as a political philosopher. But it will be conveoient 
to anticipate a little, and to say at once what remains to 
be said about the place that Godwin holds in the history 
of radicalism. After the publication of his chi-f-d'tviivre, 
he took but little part in politics, and subsided more and 
more into the position of the purely literary man. Hia 
answer, in the Morniny Chronicle, to the charge of Chief 
Justice Eyre delivered in the great State Trial of Hardy, 
Tooke and others, turned the scale, it was believed, when 
their acquittal was hanging in the balance, But he after- 
wards assumed a position of aloofness from contemporary 
affairs. When Lady Caroline Lamb, for instance, asked 
him to give his vote to George Lamb, the Whig candidate 

' Kag&n Paul's William Cudwin, Hie Fri*nd3 and Contfmpurariea ; 
Hmlitt's Spirit of the Age; Harriett Mwtiaeau'B Aulobiugmphu, vol. i., 
p. 399 ; Talfoutd'a Memorials of Tximb, vol. ii., p. 140 ; Cmbb Robinaon'a 
Diary, vol, i., p. 32; The Life of PrancJH Pliux, by Graham Wallfts. pp. 
67-00; Pftrton'a Lift of Aarvn tiurr, voi. i., p. 155. 
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the Westminater election, he excnaed hiiiiBelf, and 
said; "My creed is a short one; I am in principle a 
Republican, but in practice a Whig. But I am a philo- 
sopher. I do not mix in the business of the world." 
These words, written in 1818, are exactly typical of 
Godwin, who liked to watch the human draraa from a 
distance. Of his iiovela, which he made the vehiclea nf 
his ideas, of hin plays, and of his other literary work, it 
would he irrelevant to speak. Nor need we dwell upon 
the details of his life. Of more concern is hia place in 
the history nf Enj^lish political opinion ; but that place it 
not easy to determine. Godwin, in truth, was some- 
thing of a paradox ; he was at the same time enthusiastic 
^nd cold-blooded. His Political Justice is paradoxical 
fcroughout, and is one nf the most extraordinary ex- 
iples of one-sided reasoning that has ever been com- 
posed. Argumentative in form, it leads from one 
proposition tn another, and yet ends in conclusions that 
are palpably absui'd. It is, in fact, a Utopia, like Plato's 
Kepublic, that is depicted in the book; a Utopia, after 
Godwin's ideals, but, no less than the fancied realm nf 
the Lapntans, far remote from the actualities of life. 
This character of idealism, of loftiness of sentiment, of 
superiority to the commonplace morality, no doubt gave 
the book its fascinating power, and made Godwin almost 
the founder of a school, or, at all events, the centre of a 
literary circle. It is, indeed, in his literary relationships 
that be interests ua most. The husband of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft— the first woman tn plead boldly for the rights 
of her sex — the father-in-law of Shelley, and the friend of 
Thomas Holcroft, would, if he had written nothing, have 
bad some claim on our attention. But be stood to 
Shelley as a kind of spiritual father; and hia philosophy 
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it wfis that lay at the root of Rlielley'a creed. Shelley 
hiiuself has said that " all the authors of rovohition in 
opinion are necessarily poets," and there can he little 
doubt but that he must have had Godwin, amongst 
others, in his mind. TKe pity is that Shelley did not 
listen to the practical advice that Godwin, though a philo- 
sopher, well knew how to give. " Your views and mine," 
writes the latter. " aa to the improvement of mankind are 
decisively at issue. . . . One principle that I believe is 
wanting in you, and in all our too fervent and impetuous 
reformers, ia the thought that almost every institution 
and form of society is good in its place and the period of 
time to which it belongs. . . . He that would benefit 
mankind on a comprehensive scale by changing the prin- 
ciples and elements of society, must learn the hard lesson 
to put off self, and to contribute by a quiet hut incessant 
activity, hke a rill of water, to irrigate and fertilise 
the intellectual soil." That is an excellent admonition 
which Shelley, who was in a hurry to be, as he said, " a 
mender of antiquated abuses," did not follow ; and it is 
extremely characteristic of the writer, who would first 
kindle the revolutionary flame, and then almost rjiiench it 
with a stream of calm reflection. When a man's ideals 
are far removed from the realities of life, his actions vrill 
he always inconsistent with the opinions he professes ; 
and so it was with Godwin. But, however this may 
he, Godwin's position is in the history of radicalism 
unique. He was neither an agitator, like Wilkes; nor a 
pamphleteer, like Cartwn'ght; he could lYot appeal, Hke 
Paine, directly to the masses. He was pre-eminently the 
eighteenth century philosophe, the English Diderot or 
Condorcet ; and it would, perhaps, be true to say that he 
was the last of his race. For the Utilitarian Radicals 
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were essentially a nineteenth century product, and they 
began another era.' 

It will be apparent on a brief consideration that the 
English Radicals during the years 1790 to 1795 under- 
went a transformation. With the past indeed they did not 
wholly break ; but from being parliamentary reformers, 
who did not refuse entirely the co-operation of the two 
great parties in the State, they became violent republicans. 
The ■English Constitution, the Crown, the House of Lords 
had been criticised, indeed, before, but no Radical with 
any reputation had ever preached their abolition. But 
Paine had changed all that. Godwin certainly did not to 
the same extent influence affairs ; for though his con- 
clnsions, if realised, would have involved the destruction 
of social institutions, they were too abstract and refined 
to become ever widely popular. Moreover his style was 
not allnring, for he could not even grow enthusiastic over 
the bright visions of his fancy.^ Political Justice — with its 
contempt for all reform that did not flow from " the clear 

' Torrens' Life of ifelboiinie, vol. i., p. 137 ; Kogan Paul's Godicitt, Hi* 
Friends and Contemporaries, vol. ii., p. 207; Godwin's Memoir of Mary 
WolUlonecrafl. It is notonorthy that Oodnin tisid of the Righti of tt'oinen 
that " it BeoiuB not very improbable that it will bo read as long as the 
English language endures". When, after a too brief raarriod life, Mary 
WollstoDecrad was dying, she Raid she was ia heaven. The storj' goes 
that Godwin replied, " Yoo mean, my dear, that your physical sensatioDi 
are a little easier". If not true, Iho story Is ben Irovato. Poe, in a 
curious essay on The Philosophy of Composition, relates that Godwin 
wrote his novel, Caleb Williams, backwards. This is characteristic of 
Oodnin's mechanical intellect. 

' " It is here that he truly abides with his fellows, io an elysiutn which 
his reason has known how to create for itself, and which his love for 
humanity adorns with all purest delights." So said Condorcet of the 
philosopher who contemplates the approaching blessedness of society, and 
perhaps Godwin enjoyed this sort of happiness. See Dowden's Freneh 
Berolulion and Rnglisli Lilerature, and J. Morley's Miscellanies, vol. ii. 
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light of the undei-Btandiiig and the erect and generous feel, 
inga of the heart" — was, indeed, j list the sort of book 
operate as a wholesome douche upon tt.v. heated passiorudS 
ot a group of fanatical republicans. But, this reservatioa 
notwithstanding, a different class of questions from thosa 
which the early Radicals agitated was now pushed into 
the front. The issue was, in a measure, changed. Parli 
mentary reform was not, indeed, lost sight of : it was only 
thrown into the background, as being the lesser changj 
which the greater would necessarily include. The firai 
step to take, from which, it was argued, all the rest wmil 
follow, was to abolish the Grown. 

Others thought kings a UBeles<i heavy load. 
Who ooat too mucb and did too little good. 
These were for laying honest David by, 
On priaciplea of jiurc good liuHbaudry. 

The thought contained in Dryden's lines exactly reprff 
aented tbatof the KngHsb Jacobinical lladicals. " Kings,'! 
said Rabelais, "do not live upon a little," and the saying 
is quoted by Rousseau in his Social Contract with approval. 
That too was Paine's opinion, and he was perhaps thi 
first to make the point of expense a prime argument againsi 
the retention of the monarchy. The King's habits wei 
of the simplest, but the royal family was large ; for as 
Lady Townsbend once remarked, they were the cheapest 
family to see and the dearest to keep that she had 
known. But, however that might be, to indict the Crown 
for expensivenesa was something new. There had already 
been an agitation for economical reform, hut it was 
Whig agitation in which Burke had played a leading parfc 
Now, however, expenditure and the weight of taxatioiH 
were made the very corner-stone of the Radical agitation, 
" We are," said Paine, " oppressed with a heavy nationi 







debt, a burden of taxes, an expensive administration o! 
Eovernment beyond those of any people in the world. . . . 
We believe there is no instance to be produced but in 
England of 7.000,000 of inhabitants which make but little 

»re than 1,000,000 families, paying yearly £17,000,000 

taxeB. . . . The enormous expense of government has 
provoked men to think, by making them feel."' And yet 
there is good evidence to show that at this very time 
taxation in England was not heavy. Arthur Young, for 
instance, said of the English : " Compared with the poor 
of all other countries, their station is that of ease and 
comfort," and he referred to the " immense wealth and 
temporal prosperity which are diffused through every class 
of the community, and of which even the lowest largely 
pai'take ". The Abbe Morellet, writing to Lord Khelbimie 
in 1782, said that he considered that the state of England 
was better than that of any other nation in the world. 
Wilberforce even accused the middle classes of excessive 
luxury and dissipated habits. De Tocqueville too re- 
marked that " for centuries the only ineqnahtiea of taxation 
in England were those which had been successively 
introduced in favour of the necessitouH classes. ... In 
the eighteenth century it was the poor who enjoyed 
exemption from taxation in England ; in France it was 
the rich,"* There was, therefore, in all probability but 
little substantial ground in fact for Paine's assei'tions, 
but it is interesting to note that here was the beginning 

I The Addreis and IkelaralUm of Utthvrfal Feac^ and Liberty : Tlie 
AMres/i to Iht Addroieri. 

* De Tocqueville's L'Ancien Regime, quoted bj Mr. Lecky in Demacracy 

and Ltbertij. vol. i., p, 279 ; An Enquiry into the State of the I'uilic Mind 

innimgsl the Lotver Ciasita in a Lrtler to WiUiam Wmnrfitrce, by Arthur 

Young; Ltllra de I'Abbi Morellet d Lord SheUiume, edited bj Lord 

HBdmond FiU mail rice. 
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of that zeiil for peiiurioiis economy which becanits aa 
characteristic of the Radicals, and reached its culminat- 
ing point some years afterwards in the personality trf 
Joseph Hume. Upon the same ground of expense wt 
based the agitation against the House of Lords, an agiti 
tion which was absolutely new; for there has already 
been occasion to remark that hitherto the House o 
Commons, and not the House of Lords, had been th) 
object around which the Radical campaign had chiefly 
centred. Such things as short Parliaments, the paymenl 
of members, and the ballot, were merged in larger aima. 
There is yet another point in which this new class ol 
Radicals differed from tbe old, which, though in itseU 
not politica!, produced political effects of very great im- 
portance. The point is that of religious opinion and 
belief. The earlier Radicals were never strong and pro- 
selytising infidels. Cartwright was reUgious; WilkeBj 
though he had been blasphemous in youth, m&da 
annual contributions to the funds for the hberation oi 
the Dissenters from the restraints imposed upon them 
Jebb, Price and Priestley all professed some form o 
Christianity. But Paine and Godwin were strong agnt* 
tics and materialists; and though there is no necessary 
relation between theology and politics, these two writers 
were the progenitors of that long line of Radicals who 
united a disbelief in Christianity to their unwavering 
faith in radicalism as a panacea for human ills. Faine's 
Age of Reason, in particular, was responsible for producing 
this alhance between two intellectual states which 
were best to keep apart. From the Radical point nf view 
it was disastrous, for it brought discredit on the move- 
ment. The religiously disposed, and even the professing 
Christians, who were lax in their principles and conduct 
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abfaorred the very names of those who denied the fa,ith 
to which the vast majority of the nation, if not by con- 
viction, at least by the tenderness of old associations, 
was attached. "Genuine Christianity," said Arthur 
Yonng, "is inconsistent with revolt or with discontent 
in the midst of plenty. The true Christian will never be 
a leveller ; will never listen to French politics, or to 
Prench philosophy." Wilberforce, who belonged to 
that class of somewhat narrow Evangelicals, of whom 
Arthur Young was one, was of the same opinion : " I 
declare," he said, "my greatest cause of difference with 
the Democrats is their laying and causing people to lay 
so great a stress on the concerns of this world as to 
occupy their whole minds and hearts, and to leave a few 
scanty and lukewarm thoughts for the heavenly treasure ". 
Nor was language such as this a mere effervescence of 
evangelical fanaticism ; for that rather worldly Bishop 
of Llandaff, Dr. Watson, only expressed the common 
thought when he declared that those who wished to 
overthrow the government were not only, generally 
speaking, "unbelievers themselves, but that they found 
their hopes of success in the infidelity of .the common 
people". The advocacy of radicalism passed, in short, 
out of the hands of the Dissenters — who, whatever else 
they did, never forgot that men in their terrestrial 
journeys require celestial charts — into the hands of the 
necessitarians and of the materialists. In consequence, 
the Radicals never made the progress which they 
might otherwise have done ; they never obtained a firm 
hold of the allegiance of the people as a whole, even 
when in times of distress and discontent the circum- 
stances favoured the reception of Badical ideas. As 
Coleridge said, "it was God's mercy to our age that our 
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Jacobiaa were inficlela, and a scandal to all sober Chrii 
tians. Had they been like the old Puritans they wouli 
have trodden Church and King to dust — at least for 
time." As it was, they alienated more persons by thi 
crude atheism than they did by their political priucipiea,^ 

Buch, in brief, were the theoretical principles of radit 
calisiii which held the field during the last decade of the' 
eighteenth century. It remains to consider them, as seen 
in concrete form, and to watch their operation as shaping 
and modifying forces in the scenes of causes and effects 
which make up the history of the period. 

The manner in which the uprising of the new school 
of Jacobinical Radicals tirst made itself apparent wa 
that of indulging in a good deal of wild rodomontade i] 
coufjratulatory addresses to the French National Con 
ventiou. The tone of these addresses was not only vee| 
foolish hut strongly smacked of treasou, as the foUowiiij 
specimens will show: " Your wise decrees have enlighten* 
Europe, and, like the rays of the sun, will soon enlightM 
the four parts of the world. . . . The impious enmity bo 
long and malignantly kept up in the hearts of a generoo* 
people towards the French nation by the manceuvres and 
intrigues of a perfidious court exists no mote but in the 
hearts of the perverse. . . . The two nations, united by 
nature but divided for ages by the intrigues of the courts 
and the pride of princes. . . . That destructive anslocracy 
by which our bosom is torn, an aristocracy which haB 
hitherto been the bane of all the countries of the eartl 



' See An Ktigiiiry into the Stale of llui Public Mind anumgH the L 
Cla»ar» in n LfUtr to William Wilbrrfarct. by Arthur Young (1798) i A 
Addrnt to tin- People of Great Britain, \>y K. Watson, Bishop of LUndofl 
Trevolyan'i Life and hetltn of Uacaulay, vol. i.. uhaps. i. oud v, 
tidge'i TaOt Talk, vol. ii.. p. 68. 
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yoo have acted wisely in baniBhing it from Prance. . . . 
Keaeon is about to make a rapid progress, and it would 
not be extraordinary, if in much leas space of time than 
can be imagined, the French should send addresses of 
congratnlation to a National Convention of England. . . . 
Bat let UB bail the speedy approach of general happiness 
. , . hail the moment when the ethereal blaze of friend- 
ship will spread from pole to pole. , . . Oh, hail ! 
Britons, bail ! The happy period of universal knowledge 
advances with slow but steady pace. . . . Frenchmen are 
already free, but Britons are preparing to be so."' It is 
by no means to be wondered at that language such as this 
should have produced a widely spread belief that those 
who used it hoped to bring about in England a state of 
things similar to that which was happening then in 
France ; a belief which was by no means confined to the 
ignorant and vulgar. "The French Kevolution was," said 
Burke, "an armed doctrine," and both in his deliberate 
writings and in his familiar letters he expressed his appre- 
hensions plainly. " The spirit of proselytism," he said, 
"attends this spirit of fanaticism. They have societies to 
cabal and correspond at home and abroad for the propa- 
gation of their tenets. , . . England is not left out of the 
comprehensive achenie of their malignant charity." And 
in a letter to Tjord Loughborough he remarked : " There 
is a confraternity between the two divisions of the French 
faction on the other side of the water and on this"; a 

' Addresa from tlie FricDds of the People ol the Town of Nowington 
to the National Convetilioii ; Addraw from the Itcvolution Society to the 
National CouvcnCion ; Address from several Patriotic Societies to the 
National ConventioD ; Deputation from the Conatilutional Society of 
London to tlie National Convention ; Kesolution passed by the Holbom 
Society of tlie Frienils of the People, 
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confraternity wliicli Giblwn — to whose cool temperanient 
and well-ordered life of literary laltour the new 
was particularly shocking — described as " new barbariani 
who labour to contoand the order and happiness 
society".* The result was that a reign of teiTor ai 
suspicion was engendered, and among all parties a spirit 
was enkindled which was nothing less thi 
Even Burke called Lafayette "a horrid ruffian," and 
said that Condorcet — a rare and beautiful nature whiclj 
Madame Roland compared to " a subtle essence soaked 
in cotton " — was "capable of the lowest as well f 
the highest and most determined villainies".* Nor wai 
Coleridge, at this time at a white-heat of democratic 
fervour, less emphatic; and in his lecture-room at Bristol 
he told his hearers that Pitt had " an actual presence i: 
the sacraments of hell, wherever administered, in all thf 
bread of bitterness, and all the cups of blood ". When 
his audience, sometimes tried beyond their patience, > 
one occasion hissed, be exclaimed: "I am not at all 
surprised, when the red-hot prejudices of aristocrats £ 
suddenly plunged into the cold water of reason " 
these opinions are typical of the highly educated classeBi 
it is no wonder that those who were not so well informed 

' Burke's Fretich Heiy)li'li<m ; Cumpball's Lives of llie Chancellors, 
t), , pp. 233-31. Arthur Younfj relates a curious coiivoraation lie had witl; 
Burke about Gibbon ftnd the French Bevolutioii. " The historian," 
Burke, had "heartily repented at the anti-reHgious p&rt of his wor. 
contributitig to free mankiad from all restraint on their vicee and 
fligacy, and thereby aiding so much t)io spirit which produced the horraii 
whieli blackened the moxt detestable oC all revalutiona" (Arthur Young^ 
Autobiography, edited by M. Betliam-Ed wards, p. SGS). 

' J. Morlcy's Mincellanies, toI. ii., p. 176 : Buckle's Uutory of CiviliiOi 
(ion, vol. i., p. 472. 

'See Trail's Coleridge, p. 19, and Cottle's IteeoUecliom of Calm 
and SouDiey, p. 93. 
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lapsed into excesses of act as well as of speech, and that 
there ensued a kind of panic. Upon the Radicals, with 
Paine at their head, the stonn burst with extraordinary 
fury, and it is of some interest to observe how deeply 
seated through all ranks of society, from peer to peasant, 
were the feelings of hostility towards a sect of individuals 
who, not without sincerity, made promises of a social 
and political millennium. A few illustrations will suffice. 
When in 1791 Paine and his friends proposed to cele- 
brate the second anniversary of the fall of the Bastille 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, the landlord, who was 
i^rsdd of compromising himself, at the last moment closed 
his doors, and the party adjourned to the Thatched House 
Tavern, whence they issued an indignant manifesto. 
Paine was burnt in effigy in different places, and the 
Fifth of November figures of Guy Fawkes, with pairs of 
stays beneath their arms, were very much in favour. 
The so-called ** T. P.'* shoes were in great request among 
the country gentry, who used to put them on their boot 
soles by way of illustration of the ease with which they 
were trampling upon Paine. As for Godwin, he escaped' 
prosecution, because, as Pitt very truly said, a volunjfe 
that was sold at three guineas could never do much harm 
among those who had not three shillings to spare. 
Political Justice was in fact too costly to be dangerous. 
It was not safe, however, to read a newspaper of liadical 
tendencies, as a gentleman at Bath discovered when the 
mob pulled down his house about his ears ; it was risky 
to keep a model of a guillotine, as a publican at Chelsea 
found when he forfeited his licence. It required some 
courage to associate with a Radical, as the friends of 
Thelwall found ; and men like Thomas Poole of Stowey, 
the beloved of Coleridge and of Wordsworth, who dared to 
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f do 80, suffered a kind of social ostracism. Wordsworth, 

because he had been seen in Thelwall's company, was 
followed by a spy, and was corapoUed to quit his house at 
Alfoxden ; aud his veiy silence was construed as a proof 
that he was hatching a conspiracy, A man, so mysterious 
and taciturn must be, so people thought, " a desperate 
French Jacobin ". Coleridge, too, who at this time lived 
at Stowey, was known along the countryside as "a vile 
Jacobin villain". Even Hannah More — and this surely 
was the wildest suspicion of them all— did not escape. 
Many Jacobins, no doubt, were very worthless people, 
and Coleridge did not speak without warraut when he 
said that Thelwall was the only honest man among the 
"acting" democrats, and that "the patriots " were 
" ragged cattle, a most execrable herd, arrogant because 
they" were "ignoi-ant, and boastful of the strength of 
reason because they have never tried it enough to show 
its weakness",' But the populace showed no dis- 
crimination. Nor did the upper classes show much 
judgment about a very trivial matter. The disuse of bair- 
powder — which the Radicals began with an air of ostenta- 
tion in order to indicate their sympathies — created quite & 
scandal, as Poole and Southey discovered to their cost. 
Thelwall, who was among the very first to adopt the 
innovation, and to appear at his lectures with his hair 
in statu naturali, produced an extraordinary sensation. 
Wesley, it is true, had, when at Oxford, given up the use 
of powder, but then he lived as an ascetic ; and the new 
habit that was introduced upon very different grounds 
was exceedingly unpopular. The powder question was 

' The AddresB ind Declaration of Univoraal Penca aod Liberty ; 
KegBD Paul's (.loiiUHn, Hw Fnetuii and Contanporariea, vol, i., p, SO; 
Mrs. Suudford'B Thuiiui* I'aolr and Hit FrUiuLi, »oI, i., p, 234, 
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not the unimportant matter that it might now be sup- 
posed it was ; and the powder tax imposed in 1795 caused 
some consternation amongst those of both sexes who 
were vain of their personal appearance. So important 
was the matter deemed that Coleridge lectured upon it at 
Bristol, and he even touched upon it in a sermon he 
preached in a Bath Unitarian chapel. But there can be 
no doubt that the imposition of the tax did much to 
hasten on the general disuse of what the liadicals re- 
garded as an aristocratic custom; and it was not long 
before the queue — an *' aristocratical appendage " they 
called it — followed after. But, however that may be, the 
English Jacobins must be held in some degree responsible 
for a change in English habits ; and though they did not 
adopt any Quaker-like simplicity of dress, yet it is from 
the period of their outbreak of republican enthusiasm 
that we must date the beginning of the adoption of a 
plainer style in men's attire.^ 

But these are small matters which pale beside events 
which were incomparably graver. Majora- caimvius. 
Through all ranks of society there ran something like an 
epidemic of ** preternatural suspicion," and the worst 
stories were believed ; as, for instance, that a plan had 
been formed to surprise the Tower and seize the muskets ; 
or that at Manchester a number of people were invited to 
dinner, and that when the company were assembled an 
ass bedizened with a blue ribbon and the symbols of 
royalty was led into the room, where it was killed, with 

* See Conway's Life of Pain-e, vol. ii., p. 28 ; Mrs. Sandford's Thomas 
Poole and His Friends, vol. i., pp. 34, 35, 93, 111, 208, 235, 237, 240; 
Memoirs of Henry Hart, vol. i., p. 141 ; Wilkes, Sfieridan^ Fox, by Fraser 
Rae, p. 374 ; Lives of Boulton and Watt, by Samuel Smiles, p. 417 ; Life 
of John Thelwall, by his widow, pp. 203 and 321 ; Cottle's Recollections, 
p. 181 ; Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. i., p. 63. 
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ridieuIoHB formalities, and that the pieces of the flesh were 
afterwards distributed to various political societies. Be- 
neath this symbolic mockery a grim purpose was suspected, 
and sedition was thought to lurk in the very looks of 
those who were believed to cherish Jacobin opinions. 
To refrain from opposition to the French was in itaell 
deemed a proof of treachery, and when Horace Walpole 
wrote that England was nurturing in her bosom a lot of 
philosoph kilty serpenla, he was only echoing the thought 
that prevailed throughout all circles of respectable society. 
The lladicals, indeed, at this time very greatly under- 
estimated the strong natural vein of conservatism existing 
in the nation. A great many people were perfectly con- 
tented with the existing state of things. The case of the 
poet Cowper. hyjiochondriac though he was, is typical. 
He would not even read the Riijhtu of Man ; " No man," he 
said, " shall convince nie that I am improperly f^overned, 
when I feel the contrary". A strong sense of opposi- 
tion to the Kadicais was, in fact, aroused throughout 
the country. This antipathy manifested itself in many 
different ways. Associations, for example, of influential 
persons, pledged to support the Government and to 
counteract sedition, were formed. The mob was less 
discreet in its loyal exhibitions, and sometimes with ita 
" Church and King " cries created quite a terror. At 
Manchester a " Church and King " Club was formed, 
whose members wore a uniform with a representation of 
the old church upon the buttons ; at Liverpool a literary 
club, consisting of men like Dr. Curric, and Koacoe the 
historian, became such an object of suspicion that ita 
meetings were suspended. For a publican to admit Jaco- 
bins was to run some risk of the deprivation of his licence ; 
and the notice, " No Jacobins admitted here," was no 
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nncommon eight. The laaRs of the people were igiioraut 
and prejudiced to a degree that it is ahiiost impossible to 
conceive ; they had no respect for liberty ; they even 
welcomed that repressive legislation which all true-hearted 
Liberals at the end of the eighteenth century so bitterly 
lamented. As the fii-st Sir Robert Peel said to Fox, thd 
people wanted *' no French fraterinty. They preferred 
their religion and their legal freedom with the good roast 
beef of Old England to the atheism, the liberty an^ 
equality, and the broken breeches and soup-meagre ofi 
France." That was unquestionably true. It was upon 
this stubborn mass of Toryism that Jacobinism beat 
vainly like waves upon a rock. Nay more, the people 
did not everywhere remain impassive, as the Birmingham 
Radicals discovered to their cost, when they held a com- 
memoration dinner on the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille. This apparently innocent affair set fire to a 
quantity of combustible material, which wanted but a 
spark to Hght it. The mob scented sedition in the air, 
and they not unnaturally suspected the Dissenters, who, 
as a body, were at this time decidedly unpopular. They 
were generally believed, to use the words of Gibbon, to be 
waiting **good occasion for some change"; and even 
Burke, the friend of religious toleration, could not help 
remarking on what he called ** the acid of that sharp and 
eager description of men ". People were stopped and 
questioned in the streets, and if they declared for ** Church 
and King'' were unmolested. ** Church and King!" 
'•Down with the Kump ! " '*No Olivers!" ** No false 
Eights of Man ! " were the cries that rent the air. Then 
an attack was made on the chapels and the houses of the 
leading Nonconformists, of whom at that time Priestley 
was the most distinguished member. At a charming 
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residence at Fair Hili he had made himself a home, 
where — so we are told by a Frenchman who visited 
him — " everything bespoke industry, peace and happi- 
ness ". It was upon this bright domestic scene that 
the irritated mob descended like some barbarian horde. 
It so happened that at this time there were in Bir- 
mingham a number of scientific men — -Darwin, Watt, 
and Wedgwood amongst others, who formed a society, 
which, from the time fixed for its meetings, was called 
the Lunar ; and it was only natural that Priestley should 
have joined it' The members, who were nicknamed the 
" Lunatics," became obnoxious to the people simply I 
cause they were philosophers, a term which in the popular 
mind was associated with Republicans and Jacobins. 
" No philosophers ! " was a common cry in Birmingham. 
The result was that Priestley, who had prudently de- 
clined to he present at the commemoration dinner, had 
his house burnt about his ears. His library, selected 
with loving care and admirable judgmeut, and his scien- 
tific instruments, were ruthlessly destroyed. The affair 
stands eternally disgraceful to all who took a part therein, 
but it throws a flood of light upon the mad feehng of 
hostihty that the Radicals, by their intemperate conduct, 
had aroused. Not even learned men, who might have 
been expected to know better, could maintain the even 
balance of their minds ; for they, too, lapsed into politi- 
cal intolerance. The members of the Royal yociety — 
then, as now, composed of the moat distinguished men 
of science in the country — began to look askance at 
Priestley, and repeatedly rejected a man whom he bad pro- 



' Francis Horner, who visited Birtninghom i 
oF the Lunar Society atlU eiiating, ftnd loimd i 
of Francis Horner, voL ii., p. 3). 
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posed for election. ** Another respectable candidate was,** 
he said, "rejected merely on account of his supposed 
political principles.'* Even the King was rather glad 
that Priestley had been made to suffer. ** As the mischief 
did occur,'* he said, "it was impossible not to feel pleased 
at its having fallen on Priestley rather than another, that 
he might feel the wickedness of the doctrines of democracy 
which he was propagating." And what the King 
thought the great majority of the people were thinking 
too. It was, in fact, becoming increasingly apparent 
that England could no longer afford Priestley a tolerable 
home. He and Paine were sometimes burnt in effigy 
together. In a letter to a friend in America he wrote : 
** I cannot give you an idea of the violence with which 
every friend of liberty is prosecuted in this country. 
Little of the liberty of the press on political subjects is 
now left.** And to America, indeed, Priestley finally 
retired ; not, it is true, like Dante to taste the bitterness 
of exile, to eat another's salt and to mount another's 
stairs ; but, like him, to contemplate the dolcissime veritdy 
the sweetest truths of philosophy and science. This, 
indeed, was his only consolation during the rapid ap- 
proach to the confines of his Hfe ; for of all the Kadicals 
his end was, perhaps, the most pathetic. Torn away 
from his home and country in old age, he must have felt 
bitterly the ingratitude of men. When Horace Walpole 
heard that Priestley's departure was impending, he wrote 
to Hannah More that he was glad that he was going, and 
that he hoped he would not learn to scalp his foes and 
then come back. To such depths did the prejudice of party 
bring a man of a cultivated mind and of a not unkindly 
disposition. Priestley, in fact, was, as a politician, much 
misunderstood ; for though a Eadical in theory, he was 
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averse froin violent methods. But in e, time of tumult 
and excitement, when there was no discrimination, he 
was confounded with a small number of raeb misguided 
men, who were not content to confine themselves to the 
use of moral force. Aud what was harder still, his un- 
popularity with a section of society pursued him to 
America.' 

Unpopularity and social ostracism were penalties 
which the Radicals had to pay for openly professing their 
opinions ; but there were severer testa of their courage 
and fidelity to follow. Not only was the whole force of 
the law put in motion ; but new and stringent laws, the 
so-called "Gagging Bills," were hurriedly passed by a 
panic-stricken Parliament. Even the Habau Corpus Act 
was temporarily suspended. The details of the new legis- 
lation belong to the general history of the country, and 
therefore need not be mentioned here. The bills were, 
of course, bitterly opposed in their passage through the 
House of Commons by a few hberty-lo\-ing Whigs ; Fox, 
for instance, saying that if the bills were passed he would 
tell the people that obedience to the law " was no longer 
a question of moral obligation and duty but of prudence ". 
The period that followed was one of the most painful in 
the history of England. Liberty of speech was all bat 

' Seo GiLbon'a Letlers, vol ii., pp. 830. Si9; Life of CiiirU, \ol i., pp. 
3S, 467; H. Walpole's Lellera (1793): Prentice's Historical Slietclua of 
Manchester, p. 221 ; Memuirs of lUmilly, vol. i,, p. 432; Butt's Life of 
PrietUq/, vol. i.. pp. 1 lG-19 ; SmilcH' Livti of BoiUlon and Watt, pp, 869, 
3Si. 413 ; Praser Baa'a Wttkea, Sheridan. Foz. p. 357 ; Cobbett's PoUticAl 
IVriiiflffs, voTTt.^: A 'UtsUiri/ of the LainfundTcd Dayi of Engliah Freedom 
(Letter iii.). It ta curioua that while Priestley BofTered at the hands ol 
English Turies, MalikBherheB and Lavoisier were aent to the guillotine by 
bbe Jncohios. "Tho Republic," (hoy &B>id, "has no need of ssvauts at 
chemisU." 
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stifled ; the press was gagged ; public meetings were pre- 
vented ; men were hated and suspected for their political 
opinions ; letters were opened by the Government ; spies 
were believed to lurk behind the very walls and beneath 
the very floors. The terrible position to which the Radi- 
cals were brought may best be measured by the series of 
State trials that now followed thick and fast. One of the 
first of these was that of Paine himself, who had by 
this time gone to France to take his place as a member 
of the National Convention. His astounding letter to the 
Attorney-General, in which he described the Government 
of England as perhaps **the greatest perfection of fraud 
and corruption that ever took place since Governments 
began," and said that he doubted whether the people of 
England would any longer tolerate such a man as '* Mr. 
Guelph or any of his profligate sons " ; and his defence 
by Erskine wall always make the trial memorable. This 
act on Erskine's part required not a little courage, and, as 
it was, he was deprived of his appointment of Attorney- 
General to the Prince of Wales ; and the chance that 
Paine had of an acquittal may be inferred from the 
fact that several proprietors and editors of journals which 
contained extracts from the Ri4jhts of Man had already 
been convicted. Even the pulpit was not safe ; for in the 
following year the liev. Mr. Winterbotham was prosecuted 
for seditious words which he had used in two sermons 
given at Plymouth. He was fined £200 and sent to prison 
for a period of four years. Again, one Thomas Walker, of 
Manchester, and six others were tried on a charge of 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government and assist a 
French invasion. It was alleged in the indictment that 
Walker had exclaimed: **Damn the King! I would as 
soon take his head ofif as tear a bit of paper ! '* The 
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leading witness for the Crown turned out to he a perjurer, 
and the prisoners were acquitted. It is no wonder that 
Slieridan in the House of Gommoua ridiculed the Govern- 
ment for undertakinpr such foolish pTOsecutions : "The 
Lord Mayor," he said, "had discovered that at the Kind's 
Anns in Cornhill was a debating society, where principles 
of the most dangerous tendency were propagated ; where 
people went to buy treason at sixpence a head ; and where 
it was retailed to them by the glimmering light of an inch 
of caudle ; and five minutes, to he measured by the (,'lass, 
were to be allowed to each traitor to perform his part 
in overturning the State. . . . There was a camp in 
a hack shop, an arsenal provided with nine muskets, 
and an exchequer containing niuu pounds and one bad 
shining ; all to be directed against the whole armed 
force and established Government of Great Britain." 
Even a private conversation was as dangerous as a 
sermon, as the fate of John Frost showed. This un- 
happy person had long been a reformer, and had certainly 
been imprudent in his conduct. In 1793 he had been 
sent with Joel Barlow as a deputy to the French Con- 
vention, and was present at the trial of the King. On 
his return home this garrulous busybody was overheard 
to say to an acquaintance in a coffee-house that he was 
" for equahty and no king". For this utterance he was 
convicted of sedition, and sentenced to six months' im- 
prisonment, and to stand for an hour in the pillory at 
Charing Cross. All this was deplorable indeed ; but the 
English prosecutions were humane compared with those 
in Scotland. The trials of Thomas Muir, of the Rev. 
Thomas Palmer — once a Church of England clergyman, 
but now a Unitarian and a Kadical politician — ot Margarot, 
and of Gerrald, excited immense indignation by reason 
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of the partiality of the judge, and the severity of the 
aentences. The sainming up of the Lord Justice Clerk 
throws a flood of hght upon the pohtical opinions which 
at this time were held even hy men of ability and culture- 
It required no proof, he said, to show that " the British 
Consliltttion is the best that ever was since the creation of tlie 
world, and it u not possible to make H better. ... A Govern- 
ment in every country should be just like a corporation ; 
and, in this country, it is made up of the landed interest, 
which alone has a right to be represented ; as for the rabble 
who have nothing but personal property, what hold has 
the nation upon them?"' The case for the exclusive 
representation of the landed interest was perhaps never 
put BO strongly. The trial of Gerrald has a distinct 
pathos of its own. This unfortunate young man — then 
only twenty-five — was the son of wealthy parents, and 
had been a pupil of the famous Dr. Parr, who was widely 
known for his elegant Latinity and his liberal opinions. 
So angry was he, it is said, with Burke for writing his 
Reflections, and with Paley for writing his Reasons for 
Contentment, that he hung their portraits upside down. 
Whether Gerrald imbibed his politics from his master 
it is impossible to say ; but he had great talents, an 
ardent temperament, and a generous disposition ; and he 
soon became a convinced republican in theory. Carried 
away by youthful fervour, he foolishly took part in a con- 
vention modelled after the pattern of the French, and 
he was put upon his trial for sedition. The courageous 

' It was probably the Bbine judge who at MuJi'a trial declared that 
"to sk; the courts of justice needed relonn was sedltiouB, highlj crimiual, 
and betrayed a most hostile ditpasiUoa towards tho CoDstitution ". 8eo 
A heller from Sir S. Romilty to Bentbam; Bowling's Life of Benlhant, 
Collected Works, vol. x., p. 294. 

10 
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and eloquent speech he made in hia defence, hia fine 
taients and high character, his sentence to long years of 
transportation, his delicate constitation, well known to 
be too frail to undergo the crael sentence, combined to 
arouse in his case a large amount of sympathy. But all 
efforts to avert or mitigate the sentence were in vain ; he 
did not long survive the hardships of the hulks. In the 
same year, at Edinburgh, Watt and DoftTiie were con- 
victed and sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered, 
at that time the horrid penalty of treason. Bo great was 
the- interest in the trials that Sir Walter Scott, who 
wished to hear them, took his place in court at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and remained there until the 
small hours of the following day.' 

The trials of Hardy. Horne Tooke, Holcroft, Thelwall 
and several others in 1794 for high treason at the Old 
Bailey are an event in the history of radicalism of extra- 
ordinary interest. The characters of the accused, the 
social status of several of the witnesses, the admissions 
in their evidence, and the foundations upon which the 
charge was laid throw much liobt upon the position of the 
Radicals at this unhappy period. The personalities of 
the principal defendants, all men of strong character and 
of no ordinary talents, must necessarily have a first claim 
to be considered. 

Of Hurne Tooke something already has been said ; we 
therefore pass on to Thomas Hardy, who was in several 

' Campbeli'a Lives of the Chanceltort. vol. vi., pp. 2G5, J66 ; Oumsy'H 
Slaitt Trial)! Conway's Li/r of Paine, vol. ii., p. 28; De Qulnwy'B 
Whiggiam in Retatitm to Lileralute ; Froaor lioa's WMea, Sheridan, Fox; 
Ijookhart'fl Life of ScotI, vol. i., p. 218. Foi. writing to Lord Holland, 
aaid : " I do not think any of the French loi-itiaant judicial praccedingB 
BurptiBH in injustice and contempt those in Scotland " (Lord J. RuBBall'* 
Memorials of C. J. Far, vol. iii., p. 61). 
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wayB an intereating person. A shoemaker by tra^e, he 
was an excellent example — and one of the very first — of 
the class of Kadical working-men. Next, he was intimately 
connected with that movement towards political associa- 
tion, which has been a factor of snch first-rate importance 
in the development of radicalism ; and of which the 
Cons ti tut ioiial Society and the Society for Constitutional 
Information were two of the most notable examples. But 
hitherto all political societies had drawn their members 
from the middle and upper classes. It now occurred to 
Hardy, who must have had some originating powef, ta 
form a similar society, whose members should be drawn' 
from the class of artisans. This was clearly a niosti 
important step in the direction of the goal of the lladicals' '; 
desire — the control of Parliament by pressure from with- 
out; for to reach it the intelligent organisation of the 
people is absolutely necessary. Of this fact this single- 
minded shoemaker must have had a clear perception, and 
at a meeting at his house in Westminster he mooted ; 
the idea of the formation of the London Corresponding . 
Society. When the Society first met in 1791 it had only 
eight names upon its books, but so rapid was its growth 
that some 30,000 members were soon found willing to 
pay the entrance fee of one shilling and the annual sub- 
Bcription of one penny. Its objects were radical reform ; 
in which universal suffrage, annual Parliaments, and 
payment of Members of Parliament were specifically 
included ; and " to correspond with other societies that 
might be fonned having the same object in view, as well 
as with public-spirited individuals ". Amongst the latter 
was Home Tooke, who was prevailed upon by Hardy, 
the first secretary, to revise the rules of the society. Its 
modm operatidi was tn divide itself into sections in different 
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known philanthropist, in London. Yet even under these 
nnauspicious circumstancea he contrived to teach him- 
self, and actually sent some contributions to the WhilekaU 
Evening Post. He then engaged himself to act under 
Macklin the comedian, and played with him in Dublin 
for a time. He was everything by starts, and nothing 
long. Dut his natural literary gift could not for ever be 
repressed ; in one so liberally endowed it could not help 
but find some means for its expression. As a novelist 
and plajwright, Holcroft, indeed, became a considerable 
literary force. His Boad to liiiin was a favourite that 
long held its place upon the boards ; and bis novels, Anna 
•Si. Ives and Hugh Trevor, published in 1792 and 1797 
respectively, were popular successes. They were novels 
with a purpose, written to give expression to his views 
on the philosophy of life. Full of the enthusiasm aroused 
by the French Revoiation, and the admiring friend of 
Godwin, he put into the form at fiction the docttiues 
that the latter worked out with such elaboration in his 
Political Justice. Like Godwin, he believed that the way 
to human happiness lay through the submission of the 
will to the supreme dominion of the reason ; that death 
and disease were due simply to feebleness of mind; and 
that by the calm exercise of the intelligence truth would 
in the end triumph over error. He looked forward to a 
Utopia where the great principles of morahty, founded 
upon reason, would be the constant guide of conduct; 
where, the spirit of benevolence being universally 
diffused, international animosities would cease, family 
attachments be weakened, exclusive friendships end, and 
gratitude and promises become immoral and absurd. 
But though an enthuBiast, he deprecated violence; ho 
believed only in a gradual improveiuent through a calm 
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mock patriots.*' The condemnation of the Corn Laws 
and the Game Laws was something of a novelty, and 
might well excite the anger of an Assembly where the 
lauded interest was supreme. In the result it was found 
by the Parliamentary Committee that the views of the 
Society were ** not intended to be prosecuted by any 
application to Parliament, but on the contrary, by an 
open attempt to supersede the House of Commons in its 
representative capacity, and to assume to itself all the 
functions and powers of a National Legislature''. That 
was a report which was exceedingly ill-founded in the 
case of a Society which, as Thelwall said, had only the pen 
for artillery, and ink for ammunition ; but in the long* 
run it was the death-blow of this interesting working- 
men's association. The state trial of its secretary. 
Hardy, the Treason and Sedition Acts of 1795, had 
already caused its ruin before it was finally suppressed 
in 1798.^ 

Amongst those placed in the dock along with Hardy 
was Thomas Holcroft, who was nothing if he were not a 
philosopher, and was even less inclined to play the rdle 
of traitor. This really admirable person began life under 
the greatest disadvantages of ignorance and poverty. 
Bom in London in 1745, the son of a journeyman shoe- 
maker and peddler, who was the poorest of the poor, he 
spent his childhood in accompanying his father in his 
travels. He was in turns a horse-trainer's stable-boy at 
Newmarket, and a servant of Mr. Granville, the well- 

* Stephens' Life of Tooke, vol. ii., p. 82 ; Crabb Robinson's Diary^ vol. 
i., p. 27; Jephson's Rise and Progress of t)ie Platform, vol. i., p. 198; 
Wallas' Life of Francis Place, pp. 20-25 ; Howell's State Trials, vol. xxiv. ; 
Reports of the Committee of Secrecy, presented to the House of Commons 
in 1794 and 1799. 
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reconcile one to all the iarringH aud conflicts of the wide 
world." " Nay," replied Thelwall, " to make one forget 
them altogether." There are few Radicals with whom 
Bticb pleasant memories are associated. That he should 
have complained bitterly of Godwin, who professed to 
be his friend, is only further proof of that philosopher'a 
unpleasant disposition.' 

The trials ot Hardy and his fellow-companions in the 
dock were of great importance to the country; for a 
victory for the Crown would have struck a deadly blow 
at liberty, which was already much imperilled. The 
excitement ot the country was raised to fever pitch. The 
approaches to the court were densely blocked, and the 
Attorney-General, Sir John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, 
was hissed and hooted by the crowd ; while Erskine, who 
was the leading counsel retained for the defence, had to 
address the people to induce them to disperse. Those; 
who lived in the provinces went early to the post-offices 
to obtain the latest news, and the mail-coaches were 
beset with impatient crowds who were waiting to buy the 
last editions of the newspapers. But these were merely 
accidental incidents ; the essential interest of the trials 
lay in the natm"e of the evidence that was given for the 
defence. Both Pitt and the Duke of Richmond were 
examined as to their former intimate relationship with 

' Life of John Thelwall, by hia widow ; liurkeS Letter to n Nobl« 
I^ord: Thelwall'B Somf Rffltetions on Burke's Letter ; Thelwairs The 
Natural an4 Coniiilulional Bight of Britimi U> Annual ParUamenUi, etc. : 
Talfourd's MemoriaU of Lamb, vol. ii., p. 153 ; Jephaon'g itun atid Progroi 
of the Platform, vol. i. p. 355 ; Crabb RobinBon's Diaty, vol. i„ p. 37 : 
InlroducUoii to Wordswortli's Atifcdole for Falheri. "A vory warm. 
heaned hoaest man. ... He believer and disbelieves with impaBsioned 
confidence," mid Coleridge {Hts. Saudford's Thomoii Poak and Bit 
friends, vol. i., p, 284), 
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many hearers.' Even Burke, in his Olympian manner, 
contemptuously referred to them : " I shall indulge the 
hope that no grown gentleman or nobleman of our time 
will think of finishing at Mr. Thelwatl's lectures whatever 
may have been left incomplete at the old universities of 
hiscoantry ". But Thelwall's lectures — which after their 
delivery he published in weekly numbers under the title 
of the Tribune — could not, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, be su£fered safely to continue. His objects were, 
he said, " to confute the sophisms of court jugglers and 
ministerial hirelings " ; to strip off the mask from State 
hypocrisy and usurpation ; and to demonstrate the pro- 
gress of corruption whereby " the rich are tottering on the 
verge of bankruptcy and the pooi are sinking into the 
abyss of famine ". That was certainly strong language, 
and it is no wonder that a man who threatened to become 
a formidable demagogue should have been placed upon 
his trial ; and Thelwall was unquestionably right when 
he declared that the crime of giving political lectures was 
his principal offence. After his acquittal he gradually 
withdrew himself from politics, that turbulent sea of 
agitation, to a more tranquil course of lifa He taught 
elocution, and professed with some success to cure impedi- 
ments in speech. Thoroughly honest and sincere, he made 
and kept the friendships of Thomas Poole, Wordsworth, 
Lamb and Coleridge ; and a man who could do that must 
have had an engaging personality. A pretty story is told 
of him when on a visit to Wordsworth at Alfoxden in 
Somersetshire. " This is a place," said Coleridge, " to 

'ThelwoU did not escape tho ridicula of Cho Anli-Jacobin poet : — 
" Thelwall and je Ihat lecture as ye go, 
And for your pains get petted, 

Praise Lepaui I " 
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corrtict Uiem. The youthful exertions of Mr. Pitt were 
worthy of the deiegation." That is an eloquent passage 
which jiroves, however, that Krskine had entirely failed 
to grasp the essential siguiBcance of the facts with which 
he had to deal ; namely, that there were Radical re- 
formers, and Whig and Tory reformers ; that Radical 
reform was, in its primary elements, a different thing 
from the reform of which Chatham, Pitt, and Burke 
were, each in their different ways, the earnest advocates. 
The theory of the personal right to vote, and of Parlia- 
mentary representatives being only delegates bound by 
pledges to instructions, and the demand for annual Par- 
liaments, were of the essence of Radical reform ; and 
reform of that kind was by both Pitt and Chatham as 
strongly as possible condemned. That is a fact which 
Erskine either could or would not see. Moreover, the 
character of the Radical demands had, under the stimu- 
lating influence of the French Revolution, changed 
portentously since Pitt had introduced his measure for 
reform. A reform, thorough and far-reaching, in Parlia- 
mentary representation, would at that time have almost, 
if not fully, satisfied the claim that the Iladicals set up; 
the claim of the right of the people to control Parlia- 

I ment by pressure from without. But the radicalism that 

I I Paine had introduced was something very different: it 
Minvolved the destruction of the constitutional system; it 
^ implied a revolution ; and the mere fact that Pitt should 

have given the evidence he did may be taken as in itself 
a measure of the change that had occurred. The Govern- 
ment, no doubt, had been needlessly alarmed, and the 
defendants, in this case at least, were properly acquitted. 
But Pitt was not altogether wrong when, in moving the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, he declared that the 
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new radicalism ** was founded on the modem and mon- 
strous doctrine of the Bights of Man '\^ 

The close of the eighteenth century marks an epoch 
in the history of the Radicals. They were then at their 
nadir of depression, and it will be well to pause for a 
moment and survey the situation. As a party they had 
been crushed almost out of existence ; Paine ha»d gone 
to France ; Priestley had taken refuge in America ; 
Godwin, whom it was useless to molest, was writing 
novels ; Home Tooke made a spirited attempt to revive 
a sinking cause by going into Parliament, but he wai 
disqualified, as a clergyman, from sitting. The English! 
Jacobins, in short, had wrought their own destruction. 
Nay more, they had struck a blow at liberalism, from 
which it did not recover until the time of the Reform ' 
Act. For, in the first place, the old Whig party was 
splintered into fragments ; it dwindled into the mere 
shadow of itself ; in the House of Commons it could 
muster scarcely forty members.^ There was a story told / 
that some one had remarked that the Wliig Members ' 
might all have driven home together in a single hackney 
coach: ** That," said George Byng, ** is a calumny ; we \ 

^Twiss' Life of Lord Kldon, vol. i., p. 268; CampboH's Lives of tlie 
Chancellors^ vol. vi., p. 484 ; Howell's State Trials, vol. xxiv. ; Erskinc's 
A View of the Causes and tJie Cmisequences of Die Present War with 
France. Lord Campbell thought that the trials of Hardy and others were 
unfair; first, because the cases had been prejudged by an Act of Parlia- 
ment which recited the existence of a dangerous conspiracy ; and, secondly, 
because the judges at the trial had taken part in a preliminary inquiry 
before the Privy Council (vol. vii., p. 109). 

'Lord Thurlow said : " There are but forty of them, but there is not 
one of them who is not ready to bo hanged for Fox ". Kae's Wilkes^ 
Sheridan, Fox, p. 364 ; Lord John Russell's Recollections and Suggestions^ 
p. 268. 
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shonld have filled two ". That was a humorous exagger»< 
tion of what was an actual tact. Of this forlorn hope, (^: 
this devoted band. Fox was by right the natural leader; 
and he had the good fortune to be supported by Grey, 
Sheridan and Erskine. But the time was one of retro- 
gression and reaction. Parliamentary reform, religiouv 
equality, and the abolition of the slave trade, for whicfat 
the prospects were once so hopeful, were now practically 
abandoned causes. When Grey in 1792 moved for an 
inquiry into the state of the representation — a motion at 
which Gibbon said he "shuddered " — Pitt opposed it a8> 
inopportune ; and Burke, in like manner, refused any 

I longer to vote for the repeal of the Test and Corporatioa 
Act, Even the slavery abolitionists were suspected of 
some dark and deep designs. "But in this rage againatj 
slavery," wrote Gibbon to Lord Sheffield, " in the nuraer- 
ous petitions against the slave trade, was there no leaves 
of new democratical principles ? no wild ideas of tho' 
rights and natural equality of man?" Out of Parliament,, 
as well as in it, the cause of liberalism was suffering i 
eclipse. The two great political educating instruments^ 
public meetings and political societies, were except andeii 
the most stringent conditions no longer to be handled. 
Between ITfiO and 1790 pubhc speech and public meetings 
were, indeed, but seldom used as a means to gather and 
concentrate or to disseminate opinion ; but the practice of 
them was tending to become more and more a common 
/"custom. Now, except perhaps at Westminster where Fox 
f and Home Tooke were not to be intimidated, the public 
voice was hushed and silenced. Such meetings as there 
were, for the most part, were convened by the extreraista, 
who merely made themselves notorious by the folly and 
violence of their languaj^e. A single instance must suffice. 
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An address to the King on one occasion was adopted, in 
which it was asserted that his ministers had ** grossly 
and shamefully deceived him/' and that the addressers 
had actually the right of sending him instructions. The 
talking of fustian such as this served only to make re- 
spectable members of society look upon the hustings 
with abhorrence.^ And so it was with political associa- 
tions. Shunned by almost everybody and suspected by 
the Government, their glory had departed, and, if not 
dissolved, they dragged along a hopeless and precarious 
existence. There was only one society which was an! 

I 

exception to the rule ; the Society of the Friends of the 
People; a Whig body which maintained its ground by 
reason only of the strict and studied moderation of itis 
tone. Founded in 1792, it had comparatively few mem- 
bers, of whom twenty-eight were parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, amongst them being Fox, Sheridan and 
Grey.^ Erskine described them as " persons of rank, 
talent and character," whose avowed object was ** to 
tranquillise the agitated part of the public, to restore 
affection for the Legislature ... to prevent that fermen- 
tation of political opinion, which the French Kevolution 
had undoubtedly given rise to, from taking a republican 

^It is worth noting that meetings of the inhabitants at large (as 
distinguished from meetings of freeholders or householders) were regarded 
with disfavour ; and also tliat town meetings were considered more Radical 
in tone than country meetings and therefore likely to injure the cause of 
moderate reform (Wyvill's Political Papers ^ vol. vi., Letters between 
Wyvill and Cartwright, 1801). 

^Lord Holland says that the society originated in an after-dinner 
conversation at the House of Lord Porchester (afterwards Lord Carnarvon) ; 
who, going at that time through a revolutionary phase, refused to join it 
because it was too moderate (Holland's Memoirs of Oie Whig Party, vol. 
i., pp. 14-16). 
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direction in Great Britain", The Society of the Friends 
of the P(3o[ile, therefore, is a subject of no little interest 
and i]iiportH,nce, for it enables us clearly to distinguish 
betwttm radicalism and what was regarded as moderate 
hberiilism at an extremely critical time in English 
history. In the "«'"■ ITifi the Society adopted and 
pubhsbeJ a Plan riu, 'hich may be regarded as 

a kind of maiiiff ui t bigs. A more trenchant 

and convincing i ii '^ e defects in the represen- 

tation could hare v^ an written ; but the remedies 

proposed were n -tn eaHonablc. They were, to 

put tViem briefly, ry tax-paying householder 

(Peers excepted) abc d vow .u the election for one mem- 
ber ; secondly, that electionH should be all held on the 
same day ; thirdly, that " wages should be paid to mem- 
bers serving in Parliament, and not holding office under 
the Crown, not by the particular division for which they 
were elected, but out of the revenue of the public, for the 
general interest of which the Constitution intends them 
to serve". Khorter Parliaments are recommended only 
in the event of these pi-opoaals baving been actually 
adopted. It is of great interest to observe here the divid- 
ing line between radicalism and wbiggism ; the personal 
right to vote, which is equivalent to universal suffrage, 
makes way for household suffrage ; the delegate theory of 
representation is not maintained ; the ballot is not asked 
for ; even short Parliaments are not regarded as being of 
much importance. On the other hand, the payment of 
members out of public revenues is, somewhat strangely, 
pushed into the forefront. Yet, when Grey presented a 
petition to Parliament in favour of reform from this 
eminently respectable society, there were only forty-two 
members who rose in their places to support him. Even 
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Pitt said that ** the views of the new society were less 
moderate than their professions to the pubhc " ; and that, 
too, though the greatest care was taken to avoid the 
slightest occasion for suspicion. The good-natured Major 
Cartwright, for example, was requested to withdraw his 
name from the Society, for it was felt that only injury 
could result from the association of that sturdy and un- 
compromising Radical. He was at that time the chair- 
man of the Society for Constitutional Information, with 
which the Whig Society declined all future intercourse ; 
at the same time informing Major Cartwright that they 
believed his views and objects to be irreconcilable with 
those real interests on which he professed to inform and 
enlighten the people.^ 

A few years of revolutionary radicalism had, in fact, 
reduced English politics to something like a state of 
chaos. But for the panic that was caused, Pitt and Fox, 
the great leaders of the two parties arrayed in opposition, 
might well have worked together; for they had many 
points in common. Both were by natural temperament 
reformers ; both desired the emancipation of the Catholics, 
and both pleaded earnestly for the abolition of the slave 
trade. Yet by the end of the eighteenth century they 
were divided by a chasm, which it was impossible to pass 
by any golden bridge of good- will or concession. On both 

* Gibbon's Letters, vol. ii. (Mr. Prothero's edition), Letter to Lord 
Sheffield (1792), and Mr. Prothero's Note, p. 297 ; Second Report of the 
Gomniittee of Secrecy of the House of Commons ; Stanhope's Life of Pitt, 
vol. ii., pp. 51, 151, 162; Wyvill's Political Papers, vol. v., Letter from 
Wyvill to Burgh (1792) ; TJie Plan of Reform (published by the Society of 
the Friends of the People) ; Erskine's A View of tJte Causes and Con- 
sequences of tlie Present War with France ; Diaries of Lord Colchester, vol. 
i., p. 7; Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, vol. v., p. 614; Letters of 
William Wilberforce, vol. i., p. 90; Life of Cartwright, vol. ii., p. 346. 
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most merciless tyrants of ancient or modern times ; the 
death of a fellow-creature is no more to them than the 
fall of an autumnal leaf in the pathless desert; land 
and sea are covered with the carcases of the slain ". The 
force of folly could no farther go. Yet the writer, who 
was better fitted fur an asylum than a gaol, was cruelly 
sentenced to two years' imprisonment for a seditious libel. 
Less serious, but not less significant, were the incidents 
that yet remain to tell. The grave Benchers of Lincoln's 
Inn, for instance, refused permission to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh to give his Lectures on the Law of Nations in their 
ancient hat) ; for the author of the Vitidicite Gallica had a 
past which could not be easily forgotten. Fox himself 
was struck off the Privy Council List for his speech 
in which he lauded tlie phrase, " the Sovereignty of the 
People", The Duke of Norfolk was removed from the 
Lord Lieutenancy of the West Kiding for a similar 
offence. At a dinner, on Fox's birthday, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, he had foohshly likened the great 
"Whig orator to Washington, and proposed the toast, 
" The People our Sovereign " ; a democratic sentiment 
which the Crown, not unnaturally, resented. Yet Fox, 
(or all the King's hostility, was, in all essentials, not a 
Kadical, but a Whig; though the Radicals have some- 
times claimed him for themselves. For example, to 
universal suffrage he always declared himself opposed ; 
not BO nmch on abstract grounds as because he believed it 
was impracticable ; "there was," he thought, "no practical 
mode of collecting such suffrage, and by attempting it 
. . . fewer individual opinions would be collected than 
by an appeal to a limited number". In 1793 he acted 
on this opinion by refusing to present to the House of 
Commons a petition in favour of this measure of reform. 
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Again, though he respected Major Cartwright for what he 
called ** his enlightened mind and profound constitutional 
knowledge, his purity of principle and consistency of con- 
duct," he told him plainly that he differed wholly from 
him on the question of the extension of the suflfrage. 
But proof, if proof were wanted, of Fox's true position, is 
forthcoming in the fact that the Radicals themselves re- 
pudiated and disclaimed him. Paine denounced him as 
" a trimmer," because he had called the Rights of Man a 
libel. The principles of the Society of the Friends of the 
People were the principles of Fox ; yet Paine vehemently 
attacked it as composed of men whose ** general motive " 
was the same as that of every parliamentary Opposition — 
** power and place*'. It was, he said, made up ** chiefly 
of those called Foxites,'" who amused the people with a 
new phrase, that of ** temperate and moderate reform," 
which meant — so he interpreted it — the continuance as 
long as possible of abuses ; ** if we cannot hold all, let us 
hold some ". The hne of demarcation between the Radi- 
cals and AVhigs could not have been more distinctly 
drawn. ^ 

The time from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century up to that epoch-making year, that annus mira- 
hilis of 1832, was, for the most part, extremely disheart- 
ening for the Radicals, but, when properly regarded, a 

^ Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon, Oeorge Rose^ vol. i., 
pp. 163 and 448; Diaries of Lord CokJiester^ vol. i., p. 28; Life of Cart- 
wright, vol. i., p. 232; Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi., p. 289; 
Roebuck's History of t)ie Whig Ministry of 1830, pp. 188, 188, 198 (notes) ; 
Paine's Address to the Addressers, Bentham says of Fox: '*Ho was 
against radical reform of the law. . . . He was both shallow and ignorant, 
a mere party man." So too Bentham condemned the "moderate re- 
form " programme of the Friends of the People. See Bowring's Life, vol. 
X., p. 364, and Bentham's Radicalism not Dangerous. 
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[jeriod from the Radical poiut of vitiw of extraordinary 
iiiterost. Kor it witueased the rise and the ascent of the 
most profound and systematic philosophy of radicalism 
that had t;ver yet been formulated. But it was a time 
of national depression and distress, in spite of victories in 
war, and, fur the Radicals, c"'' of drowsy numbness and 
hmden-eyed ili.'Mpair. Ami l populace that was either 

hostile or apiiLhetic, they wen ipotent and dnmb. Even 
the Whiga lit first almo: indoned liberaUsm as a 

nearly hopeless cause. " rt," said Fox in a letter 

to Grey written in 1801, ' '. see that the public has 

simie dishke (indignation . aot hope for) to absolute 

power, I see no use in stating i the House of Commons 
the principles of liberty and justice."' The mass of the 
population was, in fact, at this time Tory to the core, 
however much the Radicals were unwilling to confess it. 
Yet the Radical faith was not extinguished ; its dying 
embers still flickered here and there. The country during 
this period resembled some volcanic region, honey- 
combed with subterranean fires, which would sometimes 
find a vent through rents and fissures in the surface, 
and burst outwards into flames. There were attempted 
agitations, which indeed caused some disquiet, but 
almost always ended in a prosecution and a trial ; for 
the turbulent spirit of radicalism, evoked by distress and 
discontent, might he kept down, hut not extinguished. 
Rut the history of the Radicals during the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century cannot be rightly appre- 
hended without a recognition of the fact that several 
classes of Radicals were at work upon parallel and partly 
independent lines. There were the philosophers, with 

' Meinariiils ami Conrspim,k>ice of FoJr (edited by Lord J. Ituasell), vol. 
iii„ p. 340. 
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Bentham at their head ; there was the parliamentary 
group, always small, of which Sir Francis Bmrdett was 
for a long time the soHtary representative; and, lastly, 
there were the demagogues and agitators, of whom Hunt 
and Cobbett, the former on the platform and the latter 
in the press, were the spokesmen and the leaders. Major 
Cartwright, now in his decline, still clung with a rare 
persistency and courage to the promulgation of what he 
believed to be the true principles of radicalism ; but 
though respected and admired, he was partially eclipsed 
by the newer and more brilliant lights that had appeared 
on the horizon. All these Radicals were actively at work 
in their several different ways, sometimes divergent, some- 
times actually opposed to one another, but every now and 
then moving across each other's paths and coming into 
contact. But by far the most important were the group 
of the philosophers, who for years worked quietly in the 
background, yet in the long run proved themselves to be 
the most powerful and most formative influence over 
political opinion that had ever appeared in England. The 
uprising of the Philosophical liadicals was the greatest 
force, of a purely speculative kind, that had ever been felt 
in Enghsh politics, and nothiug ever did so much to 
democratise our institutions. The philosophers, therefore, 
as the most important and influential group of Badicals 
of the period, have the first claim to be considered. 

The law of the three stages in the progress of the 
human mind, the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive or scientific, is perhaps the most important thesis 
sustained in the Positive Philosophy of Comte; and it 
certainly derives some support and illustration from the 
history of the Radicals. When the divine right of kings 
was put forward and believed, poHtical opinion was in 




tbe primitive or theological condition ; when the figment 
of a contract between the governors and the governed 
was elaborately argued by the French liighteenth Century 
Philosophera, and the theory of the natural rights of man 
was maintained by tbe French revolutionists and the early 
Elnglish Kadicais, then theology had given way to meta- 
physics ; but when political principles were argued on the 
groand of experience and expediency, then metaphysics 
were, in their turn, supplanted by the scientific method. 
The character of the eighteenth century radicalism was 
essentially metaphysical, and though no point in time 
for the change can be accurately fixed, yet it is the 
peculiar glory of the Philosophical Radicals that they 
were the first to attempt to put radicaUsm upon a well- 
reasoned and scientific basis. Their attempt was im- 
perfect, it is true, aud not entirely free from eighteenth 
century influences ; while the earlier Radicals, on the 
other band, had occasional glimpses into scientific 
methods. There was, in fact, no break of continuity, 
and metaphysical poUtical theories were almost insensibly 
transmitted into a scientific shape- The transformation, 
when accomplished, was magnificent, but it was not 
wrought in a day. 

The change from the metaphysical radicalism of the 
eighteenth century to the more scientific radicalism of 
the group of thinkers known as " Benthamites," or 
"Philosophical Radicals," or "Utilitarians," was but a 
part of a new tendency or movement which, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, began to stir in every 
province of enquiry. A fresh spirit, the spirit of a uiore 
accurate and better reasoned method, the spirit of science, 
in a word, so rich iu resources and fruitful in results, was 
becoming an infonning and animating force. The study 
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of the natural sciences was being carried on with an 
ardour and success which had been hitherto unknown ; 
it had become to some extent even a fashionable pursuit. 
The mansion of the Earl of Bridgewater, for instance, 
was a kind of retuhzvaus for men of mechanical ingenuity 
and talent ; and at Bristol the Pneumatic Institution of 
Dr. Beddoes was a topic of general conversation in the 
town. It is a curious thing that writers on political 
philosophy have not uncommonly been men of scientific 
tastes. Montesquieu, for example, wrote a treatise on 
the functions of the renal glands, and on the causes of the 
weight of bodies ; Voltaire wrote essays on the nature of 
fire, the measurement of motive forces, and did much to 
spread abroad a knowledge of the Newtonian theories. 
Even Rousseau composed a system of musical notation. 
Now from this characteristic the prominent Radicals were 
not exempt; and many of them were of a distinctly 
scientific turn of mind, and some of them even of scientific 
eminence.^ Priestley himself is par excellence an example 
of the fact ; for he will always hold an honoured place in 
the ranks of English chemists. Thomas Paine was a 
man with a considerable share of mechanical ingenuity, 
and he devoted much attention to a plan he had invented 
for making iron bridges. Earl Stanhope, that clever and 
eccentric nobleman, is another capital instance of the 
union in one mind of the radical temperament and the 
scientific bent. This soi-disant "citizen" both planned 
and constructed a steam-ship and a locomotive engine, 

^ Cottle's RecolUctians of Coleridge and Southey, pp. 261-262. It is a 
curious coincidence that this Dr. Beddoes had under his tuition young 
Lambton, the future radical politician and Earl of Durham. Parton's 
Life of Aaron Burr, vol. ii., p. 173 ; Brunetidre's Manual of the History of 
French Literature, p. 325. 
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and suggested improvements in the printing press. Some 
too of the lesser Kodioiila were more or less dialiuguished 
for their love of science or talent for invention. There 
was Thomas Rickman with whom Paine lodged when he 
wrote the Second Part of TIte liujkts of Man, and who 
assisted him in the carryi it of his engineering pro- 

jects; thfjre was Thomas ^ooper, who was deputed by 
the Manoliewter Constitutional Society to take a cou- 
gratulatory inldreas to the fiobin Club in Paris, was 
deiiouiictid liy liobespierre spy, returned to England, 

and finally settled in America, where he distinguished 
himself as a man of science and a judge; there was 
James Watt, the son of the famous engineer, who accom- 
panied Cooper in his mission, and who bad the remark- 
able experience of preventing a duel between Danton 
and liobespierre;' there was Thomas Christie, a Scotch 
doctor, an ardent admirer of tbe French revolutionary 
party, who went to Paris in 1792, and was employed in 
the preparation of tbe polyglot edition of the brand new 
Constitution. Nor should it be forgotten that Bentham 
himself was passionately fond of experimental science, 
and especially of chemistry; and in indulging his taste 
for the pursuit he found during the troubles of his early 
lite some degree of consolation. On one occasion he 
barj,'ained with a chemist to have the sweepings of his 
shop in phials for half-a-erown ; on another, he tells us, 
" 1 spent half-a-guinea on a quantity of pbials and hid ; 
tlioin in a closet, in which I surreptitiously made a hole 
to let in tbe light". To the study of botany he was 
devoted all his life, and it is characteristic of the man i 

lliin itiiiarfcalilc fact" [Lifr iind Corres/iondence of Hubert Soiilh'i/.nA. vi., 
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that he preferred it to geology, because he thought it 
more likely to lead to directly useful and practical results. 
That the scientific turn of mind, when applied to the 
sphere of political inquiry, did, at this time, naturally 
give a mental bias in the radical direction, it is impossible 
to doubt ; and that is why the men of science were re- 
garded with some amount of suspicion and dislike by 
those whose instincts were conservative. A course of 
scientific study was believed to have injurious effects on 
the mental constitution. It was in this spirit that 
Gibbon condemned the method of mathematical or 
rigorous demonstration as destructive " of the finer 
feelings of moral evidence," that Goethe, perhaps, wrote 
his pamphlet on the abuse of mathematics ; that Burke 
so vehemently assailed the political philosophy of '* the 
geometricians and the chymists," with their ostentatious 
indifferemce to ** those feelings and habitudes, which are 
the supports of the moral world''. But perhaps no one 
has expressed more strongly the feeling of aversion from 
the scientific turn of mind than Southey did. ** Chemical 
and physical studies," he said in a letter to a friend in 
1816, ** seem, on the contrary, to draw on very prejudicial 
consequences. Their utihty is not to be doubted ; but it 
appears as if man could not devote himself to these pur- 
suits without blunting his finer faculties". That is a 
hard saying, and one, doubtless, marked by some ex- 
aggeration. But the sentiment is worth noting, because 
it is extremely characteristic of the time when it was 
uttered; the time, that is to say, when the scientific 
method was being apphed with extraordinary results to 
the whole field of mental science, and with political con- 
sequences which to most minds were exceedingly ab- 
horrent. ** The age we live in," said Bentham writing in 
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1776, "is a busy age; in which knowledge is rapidly 
advancing towards perfection. In the natural world, in 
particular, everything teems with discovery and with, 
improvement". It was preciseiy at this time that 
politics were beginning to enter upon the third or positive 
stage, the immediate result being the creation of Philo- 
sophic Radicalism. Indeed, the general observation may 
be hazarded that radicalism — the radicalism, that is to 
say, which claims to he founded upon reason — arises from 
the habit of looking on politics from the scientific poiut 
of view, Thei;e is a theological view of politics, as waa 
that of Mr. Gladstone's at least in the earlier part of his 
career; there is possibly a literary view such as we might 
conceive Disraeh to have held ; but the scientific view 
belongs mainly to the Radical.^ 

Jeremy Bentham was, in priority of time and by righfe 
of his genius and achievements, the first of Ehe Fhilo- 
Bopbical Radicals ; nay, he is, in some respects, the 
greatest of all the Enghsh Radicals whatsoever. In the 
development o( opinion there is never any break of con- 
tinuity ; there is always some thread of thought, however 
slender, to be traced; one thinker follows close upon 
another. Qiuisi cursvres laiipada tradunt ; and of this fact 
the hfe of Eentham affords an excellent illustration. 
Born in 1748, he hved until 1832; so that his long span 
of eighty-four years bridged two periods remote from one 
another. But bis mental development was continuously 

' Lord Holland'a MeTitoin of tU Whig Parly, voi. i., pp. 55-37 ; Th» 
Cormpond^net a/ William Wilberforce, vol. i., p. 107 ; Rickmftn'B Life t^ 
Paine; Smitea' Lives of Boultan and Wnit, p. 415; The Life and Gorrt' 
apondence of Southey, vol. iv., p. 191 ; Bowring's Lifr of Bentham, Collected 
Works, vol. X., pp. *7, 84; ^nTlie'» Leit/rlo a NobU Loid; Preface t 
First Edition o( the Fragrnfiit wi Govemmettl. 
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one of gradual orderly progression ; and his advance from 
toryism and eighteenth-century metaphysics to radicalism 
and ratiocinative methods is unfolded before us like some 
moving diorama. Bentham is in himself the embodi- 
ment of a very striking evolution, and to trace that evolu- 
tion is an essential and necessary part of a historical 
account of the English Eadicals. 

Bentham's life, though prolonged to an age far beyond 
the common lot, was so devoid of interest, so placid and 
unruffled, that his story can be very briefly told. He was 
born in Red Lion Street, Houndsditch, the son of an 
attorney. Very early he gave signs of precocity of talent, 
and before he was five years old he had learnt the elements 
of Greek and Latin from his father. A small and weakly 
boy, he was, when only in his seventh year, sent to West- 
minster School, where he remained till he was twelve. 
So well did he progress that at this very early age he 
matriculated at Queen's College, Oxford. But the boy- 
undergraduate derived very little profit from his stay in 
that ancient seat of learning, and, already an intellectual 
rebel, he regarded its soporific life with something like 
disgust. Gibbon said it was a place of ** port and pre- 
judice " ; an epigram that contained more wit than 
malice. But Bentham's mind was fired by an honest 
indignation, and long afterwards he wrote, ** mendacity 
and insincerity — in these I found the effects — the sure 
and only sure effects of an English university education **. 
The whole atmosphere of Oxford was, in fact, utterly 
repugnant to a youth of Bentham's turn of mind, in 
things both great and small, even in the formal dressing 
of the hair, which at that time was the fashion. Less 
fortunate than Landor or Southey, who in a later and 
somewhat laxer age defied the custom, he sullenly 
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submitted. " Mine," he said, referring to his hair, "was 
turned up in the shape ot a kidney; a quince or a club 
was agaiuKt the statutes; a kidney was in accordance 
with the statutes." The affair was not without its comic 
side, but to Gentham the grievance was evidently real. 
When he left the ^^-liverKit- ^e entered Lincoln's Inn, 
and sat as !i. student in t urt of the lung's Bench 

over which Lord Mansfield— at that time the god of his 
idolatry — tht'ii presided. He was, it is interesting to 
note, present nt the trial of ' les, the great prototype of 
radicalism, imd he shared in t. e dislike that was felt for 
him in Tory circles. He ret gd to Oxford to listen to 
Blackstone'h Lectures, wbi he heard, be says, with 
"rebel ears". Though called to the Bar, he took a 
strong dislike to the practice of the law, to the great 
disappointment of his father, who saw in his brilliant son 
a Lord Chancellor in posse' But the days and nights 
that he refused to give to the practice of the law be gave 
to its reform with unflagging and disinterested zeal. The 
outline of the remainder of his life may be very briefly 
sketched ; for his visits to Lord Sbclburne at Bowood, 
which were at one time rather frequent, bis continental 
tour and residence in Russia with bis brother, were 
merely incidents in a long career of close and unremitting 
studentship. Possessed of an independent competence 
that was sufficient for his wants, he" was enabled to 
pursue the even tenour of his way alike removed from 
the perilous extremes of opulence and want. In a 
residence at Queen's Square Place, Westminster, fitly 
called the Hermitage, with a nice garden shaded by old 
trees, upon which the poet Milton's house abutted, be 
' He sail! that barristora wore bo called because they barred tlio 
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lived for many years ; though during the earlier portion 
of the time he was accustomed to make a summer 
change, first at Barrow Green House,^ Oxted, Surrey, 
and afterwards at the splendid old mansion, Ford Abbey, 
near Chard To Ford Abbey we shall have to accompany 
Bentham once at least, but it was at Queen^^s Square 
Place that his real life was centred. It was there that 
his great work was in the main accomplished ; it was 
there that he carried on his busy correspondence with 
would-be reformers in every quarter of the globe ; it was 
there that he received and entertained his numerous 
friends from every nation, and from every section of 
society, from working-man to peer, from Place the 
tailor to Talleyrand the Prince. Every now and then 
we are privileged to obtain a peep into the interior, 
and to see Bentham as he lived, either working in his 
'* scribbUng-shop," or taking his '* ante-jentacular " or 
post-prandial walks — **circumgy rating" he sometimes 
called it — round his garden ; or sitting i^te-ci-tete at dinner 
with a specially invited guest, with the table placed upon 
a platform so arranged as to admit beneath it a current 
of warm air ; or playing on his organ some masterpiece 
from one of the great composers — for of music he was 
passionately fond. 

Such in very brief outline was the life, and such the 
manner of it, of one who almost in his own despite, be- 
came during his later years the acknowledged leader of 
the Eadicals. Yet no milder-mannered Radical was ever 
seen ; nor one in whose face there beamed more benevo- 
lence and kindliness. The dwarfish sickly boy grew up to 
healthy manhood, and the man's life, notwithstanding 

^ This house was afterwards occupied for a time by another Philo- 
sophic Radical, Grote the Historian. 
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causes. Still, his political tlieories lie in very close re- 
lationship with the results of his ethical and juridical 
inquiries, and can hardly be dissociated from them. 

Bentham was, as a young man, a Tory of a rather 
strong t)^e. As he himself said, " the genius of the place 
I dwelt in, the authority of the State, the voice of the 
Church in her solemn offices ; all these taught rae to call 
Charles a martyr, and his opponents rebels ". He idolised 
Lord Mansfield, while as to Wilkes, he perfectly abhorred 
bim; "I was," to use his own words, "a detenuined 
aristocrat ". And what is stranfjer still, he loug remained 
so, even after he had published some of his best and most 
characteristic work; it is, indeed, not too much to say 
that during the first two-thirds of his bfe Bentham was 
not consciously a Kadical at all. Eadicalism as a definite 
political creed only slowly dawned upon him. But from 
the very first he was one of those youths who cannot rest 
content unless they satisfy themselves that there are 
rational grounds existing for the current opinions of 
society ; and even at this time be was, he says, " a quiet 
reformist ". He was dissatisfied, in short, with the prac- 
tical working of present institutions, which he thought 
might be easily amended. But of radicalism in Bentbam's 
mind there was as yet no trace. Nevertheless it is plain 
that the germ was early planted, and it is very interest- 
ing to watch its growth until its final bursting into 
blossom, When quite a child he read with unalloyed 
delight Pension's Tele^nachus. and to this book — which 
beneath a quaint guise conveyed the writer's notions of 
political reform — he traced the origin of that great prin- 
ciple of utility which was destined to become the key- 
stone of his intellectual arch. It is, moreover, highly 
characteristic of the lad that the state of the Laputans, 
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leader of the Eadicals, not by noise or by agitation or by 
vainglorious self-advertisement, but by sheer force of in- 
tellectual effort ; and that was certainly for those days, as, 
indeed, it would be at any time, a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It remains to describe how he came by his 
opinions. 

Bentham's intellectual life was so full and active, and 
touched upon so many different points, that to give an 
adequate account of it would require a volume to itself. 
There are many aspects of it upon which it would here 
be irrelevant to speak ; because, paradoxical though it 
may at first appear, Bentham was not, in the political 
sense of the term, primarily a Radical. For it is of 
Bentham as a politician that it concerns us here to 
speak ; and he was never what may be called a very 
active politician ; nor were his strictly political writings 
by any means as voluminous or important as the other 
works that proceeded from his pen. His Fragment on 
Government, his Parliamentary Reform Catechism, his Radical 
Reform Bill, and his Radicalism not Dangermis, constitute 
the bulk of his political writings. From one point of 
view he was, indeed, a Radical in everything he wrote ; ^ 
for his method, that of thorough and searching analysis, 
was everywhere the same. He was in every branch of 
study, to which he gave his mind, the great questioner of 
things established, and he only carried into his researches 
on the principles of government exactly the same method 
which had proved itself so fruitful of results in other 
fields. His political radicalism was, in fact, a mere in- 
cident in his life; and was even, to some extent, an 
accident, which arose, as will be seen, fi:om personal 

^ It is characteristic of Bentham that one of his favourite quotations 
was '* Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello " (Persius, ScUirea, v., 92). 
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on the discovery of tbe fundanieiital principle o( hydro- 
statics, evpi)Ka\" From this tiioe forward Beutham'a 
iutellectual course was clear before him; the whole field 
of thought and action lay mapped out like a chart, and 
chaos was transmuted into orderly arrangement. For 
Priestley his admiration was immense, and he called 
Warrinf,'ton, where Priestley wrote his treatise, a classic 
ground.' Yet Priestley was not the first to make use of 
tliifl epoch-making phrase; for it was actually employed 
hy Hutcheson in his Inquiry Concemiti^ Moral Good and 
Ei'il, where it seems to have lain neglected and unfruitful. 
As Bentham continued his researches he came across the 
phrase again in an Italian form in Beccaria's ilUnminat- 
ing work on CrimeR and Punishment, which was pub- 
lished as early as 1754 ; and the words la masaima felidtA 
nel tiuiiji/ior nuviero (a text worked out by the author with 
very great ability) served to confirm his belief in the 
correctness of his views. From one other source, he tells 
us, he derived freah argumentative material, upon which 
to build his superstructure; for in David Hume's Treatise 
on Human Nature he found the thesis that the foundations 
of all virtue are laid in utility demonstrated "with the 
strongest force of evidence ". Such were the hints, the 
germs, the prefigurements of the Philosophical or Utili- 
tarian Radicalism of which Bentham was destined to be- 
come the founder. The next important step in Bentham's 
mental history was his attendance on Blackstone's course 
of lectures on English Law at Oxford. Those lectures, 
indeed, were a great advance on any yet dehvered on the 
subject, and, as Bentham justly says, Blackstone was the 

' Yet Banthftm did not like Priestley porsonally — " Dr, PrieBtley was 
no [nvourite of Qiiite ; 1 tliought him cold and aHduming " (Bowring'a Life 
of Binitluim, voi. it. of liis Collected Works, p. 671), 
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first who taught "jurisprudence to speak the language of 
the scholar and the gentleman". But its introductory 
passages were obnoxious to the attacks which Bentham, 
and he only, knew how to make. He saw his opportunity, 
and in his Fragment on Government he used it to the full. 
This model of keen and poHshed criticism was published 
anonymously in 1776, though his father subsequently let 
the secret out ; and so ably was it written, and so widely 
recognised were its merits, that it was variously as- 
cribed to Lords Mansfield, Ashburton and Camden. The 
publication of the book was, indeed, the turning-point 
in Bentham's life, for it brought him the inestimable 
friendship of Lord Shelburne, who sought him out in his 
"dog-hole in the Temple," and praised the work "out- 
rageously ". That very able nobleman, so strangely mis- 
understood by his contemporaries, and nicknamed " the 
Jesuit of Berkeley Square," had already provided employ- 
ment and a competence for one Radical philosopher, 
Joseph Priestley. He now performed an immense service 
for another. He made himself Bentham's protector, 
friend and patron ; as Bentham gratefully acknowledged, 
" he raised me from the bottomless pit of humiliation, 
and made me feel that I was something".^ From this 
time forward until Shelburne's death their friendship 
was unclouded, save only for a brief period when Bentham 
was annoyed because Shelburne failed to keep an alleged 
promise to bring him into Parliament. For months 

* Bentham says of Shelburne: "Though desirous of rising, ho was 
desirous of rising by means of the people. He was really radically dis- 
posed ; and he witnessed the French Revolution with sincere delight " 
(Bowring^s Life of Bentham, vol. x. of his Collected Works, p. 187). The 
Abb4 Morellet told Shelburne that he was occupied with the art of mak- 
ing men happy, " celle que vous aimcz " {Lettrcs de VAhhi Morellet d Lor4 
l^helbume, 26th August, 1774). 
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topethei- BeDtbam lived as an honoured guest at Eowood, 
and yet il was in that hospitable mansion that he went 
through the experiences that converted him to radicalism. 
In the preface to the second edition of the Fra(j7nent oft 
Government — one of the moat curious and interesting bits 
of autobiography in literature — he tells us how this con- 
version came about. The story he relates is composed 
of trivial incideuts which would be merely ridiculous il 
they had not led to such important consequences. It is, 
however, what Carlyle would have called " a genuine 
human utterance " ! "When he wrote the Frinjment on 
GnvernTnent, and when he first sot toot in Bowood, he 
never suspected, he says, that the people in power were 
set agaiust reform ; he supposed that they only wanted 
to know what was good in order to embrace it. But 
his intercourse with certain great personages entirely 
disillusioned him. To begin with, Lord Mansfield, who 
had praised the book, and from whom he expected 
some kindly hospitality, suffered him to languish in 
the cold shade of neglect. Then Wedderbum (after- 
wards Lord Loughborough and Earl of Kosslyn) not only 
condemned the principle of utility as a " dangerous " one, 
but he wounded Bentham's avwur propre by a seeming 
want of courtesy. Next, Lord Camden stigmatised his 
book on the Principles of Morals and Legislation as difficult 
of comprehension, and offended Benthara greatly by tell- 
ing him that he ate too much at Bowood, and that he 
accompanied his daughter, when she saug, too loudly on 
the violin. Finally Dunning (afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton) treated him, as he thought, with considerable 
rudeness. Now all these slights, whether real or 
imaginary, though, when taken singly, insignificant, pro- 
duced a great effect upon a temperament which wm 
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highly sensitive to impressions from without. Full of 
suspicions, he came to the conclusion that all these 
eminent lawyers were angry with him because they saw 
that his principles, if carried into practice, would be fatal 
to their interests, and that for that reason they wished 
to poison Shelburne's mind against him. The intrigue 
proved, he said, that in England ** the particular interest 
of the rulers is in direct opposition to almost everything 
that is good ". This was not the first time in the history 
of the world, nor will it be the last, that a man's specula- 
tive opinions have been derived from, or strengthened by, 
his personal experiences ; but in the case of Bentham, the 
fact strikes one as incongruous, for no one ever lived 
who applied his reasoning faculties with more persistent 
and unmitigated rigour. Yet he suffered — for he had his 
human frailties — his mind to be perverted by some trivial 
incidents, which a man of coarser fibre might have not 
so much as even noticed. 

The effect of the French Eevolution upon Bentham 
was not as great as might have been expected. He was 
never carried away by the prevailing gusts of enthusiasm ; 
he rather looked upon the movement from the point of 
view of benevolent neutrality. He was, indeed, consulted 
by some of the actors in those dramatic scenes, and Mira- 
beau himself is said to have derived the material for some 
of his speeches from Bentham through the medium of 
Dumont ; it was, therefore, only what might have been 
expected that Bentham 's name was placed amongst the 
list of foreigners who were elected French citizens by 
the National Convention. But Bentham, though he had 
many of the characteristics of the eighteenth century 
philosophers, was exempt from the worst of their intel- 
lectual vices, which, when given free play in the French 
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Revolution, converted what might have been a moderate 
and orderly reform into a scene of bloody chaos. No 
one has ever more acutely diagnosed the folly of the 
"pompous" generalities contained in the Declaration of 
Eights, which in the opinion of many was the especial 
glory of revolutionary France. " I am sorry," he writes to 
Brissot, " you have undertaken to publish a Declaration 
of Rights. It is a metaphysical work^the ne plus ultra 
of metaphysics. It may have been a necessary evil, but 
it is nevertheless an evil. Pohtical science ie not far 
enough advanced for such a declaration." And again in 
his Anarchical Fallacies : " The things that people stand 
most in need of being reminded of are, one would think, 
their duties ; for their rights, whatever they may be, they 
are apt enough to attend to of themselves . . . the great 
enemies of public peace are the selfish and dissocial 
passions. . . . "What has been the object, the perpetual 
and palpable object, of this declaration of pretended rights? 
To add as much force as possible to those passions, already 
but too strong, to burst the cords that hold them in ; to 
say to the selfish passions, There, everywhere is your prey ! 
to the angry passions. There, everywhere is your enemy ! " 
The abnegation here expressed of metaphysics is no less 
important than the perception of the danger that lurks in 
vague and general statements. Dol-us lalet m univeTsalibus. 
To the neglect of this truth how many fatal errors must 
be due ! Yet Bentham himself sometimes did not avoid 
the pitfall.' 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century Bentham 

' In like manner he condemned the Americaii Declaration nf Rights, 
ceJUng it "B, liodge-podge of confusion and absurdity, in which the thing 
to be proved ia all along takon for granted " (Bowring's Life of Benlham, 
vol. X. of Collected Works, p. 63). 
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probably arrived at tbe last stage o( his political . 
development ; be bad become a full-blown Badical. Yet, 
though be was over fifty years of age, he was still in hia 
own country by no means accounted as a prophet. Hia 
fame, however, was beginning ; for we find him writing 
to Dumont in 1802 : " Benthamite ! What sort of animal 
is that? I can't fi.ud any sucb word in Boyer's DictwiuiTy." 
This naive repudiation of tbe notion that be was founding 
a kind of sect or school is at all events conclusive proof 
that even then be was attracting some followere or dis- 
ciples. How he arrived at bis rftdicaUsm has already 
been described ; but it remains yet to consider more in 
detail those principles of government upon which bia 
leed was based. 
Bentham was before everything a law reformer ; it 
in the field of jiurieprudence that he reigned mm- 
iled and supreme. He found tbe study of the law a 
IB, a tangled " wildetuess of single instances," and he 
it a science — a scieuce of which he has been not 
tptly called the Newton, In some departments, that of 
lo penal law, for instance, be did hie work so thoroughly 
that nothing remained but to put his theories into prac- 
tice.^ His writings, their ends being now accoraptished, 
seem many of them so entirely out of date that he has 
compared to Samson who perished in the niins 
the temple he destroyed. Compared with bis work 
law reform, his writings on poUtical science are 
of very little value ; but, strongly prejudiced and incon- 
clusive though they are, they are of very great importance 
as containing the germ of the pbiloBophical radicalism 

* Ab Brisaot noil ssiid . " Howard hod devoted hinuelf to the Teform 
of priaona ; Benthbiu to that of the laws that peopled the prisons " 
(Bowrlog'a Life of BmOiam. vol. i., p, 192). 
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which was destined to be so ably thought out and de- 
veloped by the small group of friends wbo gathered round 
- him. The foundation of his creed was based on his belief, 
80 unalterable that it might be described as an i^ee fixe 
or an obsession, that self- preference waa the clue to human 
nature. He even denied the possibility of disinterested 
conduct upon the part of any governors whatever ; no 
system of government ever had or could have had, he 
thought, for its actual and principal end in view the good 
of any other persons than the very individuals by whom 
on each occasion the powers of it were exercised. That 
all governments then existing were cruelly and ineradic- 
ably selfish was hia deliherate conviction ; and, as to the 
English one, he could not even damn it with faint praise ; 
it was " a cover for rascality " ; at the best it was of all 
bad governments " the lea^t bad ". He noticed that the 
great personages whom he was wont to meet at Bowood 
were always engaged in a discnssion about what was and 
seldom or never about vihat ought to be ; and as they had 
none of them Bentham's master passion for improvement, 
hia observation was undoubtedly correct. But be inferred 
that they were not merely not anxious for improvement 
bat — a rather rash deduction — that they were actively 
opposed to it. Now this was undoubtedly a verj' simple 
principle and one easy to apply ; as he himself aaid, 
everything that had served to make the field of pohtics a 
labyrinth had vanished ; a clue to the interior had been 
found. It was a principle that made Bentham in theory 
a determined repuhhcan and democrat. Though in 
answer to the French National Convention, when they 
elected him a citizen, he declared himself " a Eoyahst in 
London," to the principle of monarchy he was bitterly 
opposed. The King he called the " CoiTupter-General " 
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upon the vices of kingship he never wearied of insisting : 
'* In the ethics of a monarch there is,*' he said, ** but one 
virtue, obsequiousness to his will ; there is but one 
vice, resistance to it '*. Nor did the aristocracy fare any 
better at his hands; it is ''a many-headed incubus"; 
" a member of the aristocracy looks upon himself as the 
richer by every pleasure he deprives the democracy of '* ; 
** if the lower orders have been called the dregs of the 
population, the higher may by a much clearer title be 
termed the scum of it ". As to the ordinary party poUtics 
of the country, they merely excited his contempt. ** All 
parties," he said, ** are, in fact, at all times resolvable into 
two ; that which is in possession, and that which is in 
expectancy of the sweets of government. . . . This state 
of things is of the essence of mixed monarchy.'* And 
again : " The world of politics is by acknowledgment of 
both parties divided into two opposite regions, the world 
of major and the world of minor purity ; where the one 
party places the major, the other places the minor ex- 
cellence. At the summit of both, high in the region 
of the clouds, in the portrait drawn by both, sits royal 
excellence." The English Constitution — the ** matchless 
Constitution" he used ironically to call it — he stigmatised 
as ** aristocracy-ridden " and ** lawyer-ridden," and as 
aiming at '* the maximisation of depredation and op- 
pression ". 

Such then were the judgments on the English 
government deliberately formulated and passed by Ben- 
tham in all sincerity of conviction. What then were 
the remedies he proposed for a state of things which, 
if true, was in the highest degree distressing and alarm- 
ing? Kadical reform or "the abolition of corruptive 
influence" was, he thought, the object to be steadily 
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kept in view. But how was this much -wished -for con- 
sumiuation to be reached? In Benthaiu's opinion 
radical reform was resolvable into the four elements 
of secrecy, univeraality, equality and anuuality. What 
he meant exactly by these terms must be carefully con- 
sidered. 

By secrecy he meant, of course, the vote by ballot. 
It will be remembered that the earher class of Kadicals 
were, in the main, opposed to secret voting, which seemed 
to them to savour of insincerity and cowardice. Cart- 
wright, however, convinced himself at last that without 
the ballot there could be no tea! freedom of election, and 
as Bentham allowed, he was the first to take up strongly 
this measure of reform. He planned a model ballot-box, 
and in his Bill of Bights and Liberties, which he published 
in 1817, he gave a description and picture of a so-called 
polling table. But if Cartwright was the first to advocate 
the ballot, Bentham was no less zealous in its cause; he 
thought, indeed, that without this security all other re- 
forms were nothing worth. By universality he meant 
universal suffrage, but on this subject bis opinions were 
halting and uncertain. He explained that by universality 
he meant "virtual" universality, in order to make way 
for the exclusion of idiots, lunatics and criminals. But 
with the question of female suffrage (which logically 
follows upon universal suffrage) he never fairly grappled ; 
he, in fact, shirked it in a manner which was hardly 
worthy of him. To say that "no man appears to mean 
that females should vote," or that " as to anything ap- 
proaching a decided opinion, anything of that sort, any 
attempt towards it, would in this place be altogether 
premature," is hardly an effective contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the question. Upon the whole subject of the 
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franchise Bentham was strangely inconsistent and un- 
certain. While he thought that ability to read should be 
made an educational qualification for a voter, or, to use 
his own words, that ** non-reading" ought to be a 
''defalcation," he seems to have been perfectly willing 
to allow universal suflErage to precede a properly organised 
system of popular education. He imagined that such a 
" defalcation '* would in practice hardly operate at all, 
because he fondly believed that all illiterates would learn 
to read without delay — a sanguine view which actual 
facts have hardly justified. Moreover, he says he would 
have been content with household sufiErage : "I, for my 
part," he says, ** would gladly compound for household 
suffrage " ; and yet he was perfectly aware that such a 
limitation it was impossible to maintain upon any rational 
grounds consistent with his principles. As to equality, 
he has not expressed his meaning very clearly; but it 
may be presumed that he was thinking of equal electoral 
districts. By annuality he meant a general election 
every year, though here too he expressed himself with 
hesitation ; for he was personally willing to compound 
for triennial Parliaments, just as he was for household 
suffrage. 

These, then, were the means by which Bentham 
hoped to overcome the self-preference, the ** interest- 
begotten prejudice," which, he believed, naturally be- 
longed to those placed in authority and power. That an 
identity of interest in the governors and the governed 
was the only security for good government, that from 
such an identity the security would infallibly and neces- 
sarily follow, that the majority of the people know their 
own interest, and, so knowing it, invariably pursue it, 
were the essential and distinctive propositions of his 




creed.' To attain that security, therefore, all his specula- 
tions were directed. It is here tbat Benthani differed 
from the Radicals who had gone before him, though he 
resembled them in many ways. Like them he had a 
passion (or improvement, like them he glowed with an 
inextinguishable optimism. Speaking of himself iu the 
third person, lie said : " Bentham is the moat ambitious 
of the ambitious. His empire — the empire he aspires to 
— extending to, and comprehending, the whole human 
race, in all places, in all habitable places of the earth, at 
all fulare time." Compared with such an aspiration 
Bacon's claim to have taken all knowledge for his pro- 
vince is modesty itself. " Twenty years after I am 
dead," he said, "I shall be a despot." He wished that 
centuries after his death he could come again on earth to 
watch hi8 principles producing their beneficent results. 
Here, indeed, was faith that could remove mountains. 
He seems to have believed that the lot of man could be 
indefinitely ameliorated by some ingenious reformation 
of the prisons, as worked out in the plan he called 
" Panopticon ", Like the early Radicals he was a great 
believer iu simplicity iu government. "Prejudice and 
imposture always seek obscurity," " State secrets are State 
iniquities," " Complication is the nursery of fraud," and 
similar remarks, were among his favourite sentiments. 
Like the early Radicals he was a strong parliamentary 
reformer, in the general sense of demanding an extension 
of the suffrage, a redistribution of seats, and shorter Par- 
liaments. Like Paine and his followers he denounced 

' BeDt)jam clasaifi(;d the eloments □! hnppioEsH he follows : 1. Sub- 
sistence; 2. Abunduico; 3. Equality; i. SscuriCy. Ho thought thnt the 
luHt was much Iho most important, BJid from it the rest would foUow. 
See Bowring'a edition of Benlham't Works, vol. i., p. 39. 
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ffie Monarchy, and the House of Lords. So, too, be dia- 
Bked — -though he rather hinted his opiuion than openly 
declared it — the standing army. But in some respects 
he broke away from the earHer Radical beHefs. Aa there 
has already been occasion to remark, he repudiated 
metaphysical abstractions, and such things aa abstract 
rights. Essentially a practical reformer, a born organiser 
of the business arrangements of society, he looked forward 
to progress in this direction, rather than built hia hopes 
upon high-sounding declarations of " glittering generali- 
ties ". Yet he was, like the Radicals before him, a sturdy 
individtialist ; he sought to strike off the fetters which 
had been unnaturally imposed upon society by law and 
ancient custom ; he dreamed of a millennium of an equahty 
of opportunity, and he, therefore, hated privilege. lOn 
the other hand, he did not express himself in favour of 
the theory that parliamentary representatives are merely 
delegates who ought to obey instructions, and might 
properly be called upon to bind themselves by pledges ; 
nor did he advocate the payment of members of Parlia- 
ment by constituencies or by the State. He looked 
rather to other means to secure what he called the "due 
dependence " of parIiaiQe!itai7 representative a ; — annuality 
of election in the first place, and in the next, some regula- 
tions to ensure constant attendance in the House. So 
suspicious was he of the corrupting influence of Parlia- 
ment upon its members, that he approved, though with 
a good deal of hesitation, of a provision inserted in the 
Spanish Constitution of 1812, that no deputy should be 
re-ehgible. In order to avert the patent disadvantages 
^^.of this extraordinary arrangement, he recommended the 
^■ibrmation of a Continuation Committee to carry on the 
^Hfirork of one session into the next. On this questiou of 
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own, once occupied by Milton. After a. brief stay Mill 
moved to Newington Green, but in 1814 he was offered 
another house by Bentbam in Queen's Square Place, 
where he lived for sixteen years. Nor wag this the Hmit 
of Benthain's generosity ; for he invited the whole Mill 
family to stay with him at Barrow Green House and 
Ford Abbey. Their friendship was, therefore, very close, 
and though they had occasional differences, yet it was 
only put an end to by Bentham's death in 1832. A man 
of middle height, of good figure, with a massive head and 
forehead, and light grey eyes which sparkled with intel- 
ligence—he is said to have strongly resembled Charles 
XII, of Sweden — it is no wonder that Mill made a great 
impression on the philosopher, who was not slow to recog- 
nise his powers. Nor is it to be wondered at that Mill 
ardently adopted Bentham's views on the principles of 
government, and became an uncompromising Radical " I 
was the spiritual father of Mill," was one of Bentham's 
sayings, and to the end of his life he always spoke of 
him with pride. Writing to Chamberlain Clark in 1828 
he said : " He was one of the earliest and most influen- 
tial of my disciples " ; aud in the same year he wrote to 
Kammohun Boy: "For these three or four and twenty 
years he has numbered hijuself among my disciples ; for 
upwards of twenty years he has been receiving my in- 
structions". This, no doubt, was a claim which was 
perfectly well-founded, but Mill was an original and in- 
dependent thinker, who was a slave to no authority. 
In some branches of inquii^, psychology and political 
economy for example, he accomplished much, where 
Bentbam did practically nothing. But it is his (johtical 
writings that we are concerned with here, because they 
form an elaborate exposition of his own radicalism in 
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by the efforts of Blaquifere, an enthusiastic Benthamite, 
who moved about the Iberian Peninsula like an itinerant 
apostle. But it was long before Bentham was widely 
known in England, and he was actually sixty years of 
age and only in the beginning of his fame when he was 
introduced in 1808 to the man who became his greatest 
disciple, and the most powerful and original expounder 
of philosophic radicalism. This man was James Mill. 

James Mill was born at Northwater Bridge, Forfar- 
shire, in 1773, the son of a shoemaker. He received his 
education at the Montrose Academy, where among his 
friends and school-fellows was one who was also destined 
to become a famous Eadical, the notorious Joseph Hume. 
A studious youth, and showing an early promise of ability, 
Mill went to complete his education at the University of 
Edinburgh. After a brief period of a tutorship of the 
daughter of Sir James Stuart, and having been licensed 
to preach in the Presbyterian Church, he, like many 
an able Scotsman before his time and since, found his 
way to London. There he began his career by writing 
for John Gifford in the Anti-Jacobin Review, He also 
planned and edited the Literary Journal, and for a few 
years managed the St, James's Chronicle ; he wrote articles 
for various periodicals, and his well-known History of 
British India. In a word he lived the life of the laborious 
man of letters. It was in 1808 that he reached his 
mental turning-point, and was introduced to Bentham. 
Mill was at that time living at Stoke Newington, and 
he used to dine at Queen's Square Place once a week. 
The two men soon became very intimate, and in 1810 
Bentham allowed his finend to live in the house next his 

fluence ". And yet by a curious irony of fate Spain is now one of the worst 
governed countries in Europe. 

13 
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pap ; I will come for it at your dinner-honr ".' That 
Benthftin never formed a school, in the proper BeoBe of 
the term, is expressly stated by James Mill. " It is also, 
he said, " a matter of fact that until within a very (ew 
years of the death of Mr. Bentham the men of any 
pretension to letters who shared his intimacy and saw 
enough of him to have the opportunity of learning much 
from his lips were, in immher, two." These were Dumont 
and Mill himselt. The latter became a kind of living 
bridge between the recluse philosopher and the world, and 
in no other sense than that of accepting the philosophy 
of Bentham was there any such thing as a school of 
Benthamites at all. It would indeed be much more trae 
to say that a school was formed by Mill, who by his 
eameatneaa and dialectical skill obtained an extraordinary 
ascendency over the minds of the young men who came 
to hear him. "The notion," says J. S. Mill, "that 
Bentham was surrounded by a band of disciples who 
received their opinions from his lips is a fable. . . . But 
my father exercised a far greater persona! ascendency. 
He was sought for the vigour and instructiveneas of 
his conversation, and did use it largely as an instrument 
for the diffusion of his opinions." Of this fact there is 
ample testimony. " He was, indeed," says Mrs. Grote, " a 
propagandist of a high order, equally master of pen and 
si)eech. Moreover he possessed the faculty of kiudhng in 
his auditors the generous impulses towards the popular 
side, both in politics and social theories ; leading them at 
the same time to regard the cultivation of individual 

' Sir John Bowriog'a Aiilobioifraiikkal liecollectums. Porbftps it woe 
iu answer to this note thnl Uonthani wroto to Broufjiian) a, letlar bogin- 
ning ; " To Maatar Henry Brougham. Naughty, naughty boy 1 Pap for 
^□f Oh DO I No more of Chat I " 
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• 
affections and sympathies as destructive of lofty aims, 

and indubitably hurtful to the mental character/' Of 
Mill in the capacity of teacher, the Historian of Greece 
has drawn for us an admirable picture : ** His unpre- 
meditated oral exposition was hardly less effective than 
his prepared work with his pen. . . . Conversation with 
him was not merely instructive but provocative to the 
dormant intelligence. Of all persons whom we have 
known, Mr. Mill was the one who stood least remote from 
the lofty Platonic ideal of dialectic : rov StSoi/at Kal Sex^o-- 
0at \6yov (the giving and receiving of reasons) ; com- 
petent alike to examine others or to be examined by 
them upon philosophy.*' It is therefore to Mill that the 
gradual formation of the group of thinkers known as 
Benthamites must be ascribed. 

What then were the principles of Government adopted 
by James Mill, which he so elaborately developed and 
upon which he raised his superstructure of philosophic 
radicalism ? His philosophy of politics he never ex- 
pounded in any formal treatise ; it is to be gathered 
rather from sundry scattered articles and from a contro- 
versial work upon Sir James Mackintosh's Dissertatioti 
upon the Principles of Morals. The articles, however, 
were collected and published in a single volume in 1828. 
Two of them contained the kernel of his teaching ; one 
the famous article on Government written in 1820 for the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannicay and afterwards 
reprinted by his friends ; and the other, the still more 
famous article which appeared in the first number of the 
Westminster Review in 1824 — an article which John Stuart 
Mill considered the greatest blow ever struck for radi- 
calism. Like Bentham, he started from the premise that 
self-love is paramount in politics, and argued that the 
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a check ujiou the governors, with abihty to check; aud 
such a body must have an identity of interest with the 
mass of the community. The checking body must consist 
of those who choose the representatives ; and those who 
choose must be the community at large, for otherwise 
there might not he an identity of interest between them 
aud the community. A democracy, in short, is the only 
form of government in which a security for good govern- 
ment can possibly exist. 

Such, very briefly, were Mill's principles of government 
in general. In their application to the English Constitu- 
tion in particular, though he objected to a monarchy io 
theory, he did not share Bentbam's enthusiastic admira- 
tion for tepubhcs, and was content with constitutional 
kingship as at least a temporary makeshift. Upon the 
aristocracy, however, he fell with all his fury; and by 
the aristocracy he meant much more than the House of 
Lords. He included in the term the great families who 
were the owners of the parUamentary seats, the pluto- 
crats who bought their nominations, the Enghsh Chm'ch 
and the lawyers — the two "props" he called them— 
whose support was bribed by patronage, and the stand- 
ing army, which suppUed the force upon which the 
whole superstructure rested. He divided society into 
Ceux qui pilleiU — the Ruling Few, and Ceux qui sont pUldi 
^the Bubject Many ; and to prevent the perpetuation of 
this inequitable system was the raison d'etre of radicalism, 
The community at large must, therefore, appoint their 
parliamentary representatives to act as "watchmen' 
the government ; but it is necessary also that some plan 
should be devised in order that the " watchmen " may be 
watched and compelled to do their duty. This end can 
only he secured by giving the voters perfect liberty of 
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,at he wa8 fortified by adequate authority, he argued 
that "tbe end of {■overiiment " is "to increase to the 
utmost the pleasures and diminish to the utmost the 
pains which men derive from each other " ; that "' the 
^eatest possible happiness of society is attained by issuing 
to every man the greatest possible quantity of the produce 
of his labour"; and that the foundation of all government 
is based upon the fact that " one human being will desire 
to render the person and property of another subservient 
to his pleasures ", From these premises he deduced that 
democracy is the only possible form of good government. 
Aristocracy is bad. because " one man if stronger than 
Another will take from him whatever that other possesses 

he desires"; and an aristocracy is a group of persons 
lO are stronger than the rest of the community. For 

same reason a monarchy is bad. Both aristocracies 
and jnonarchies induce their subjects to conform to their 
will either by inflicting pain or by bestowing favours, 
which it can only do by plundering some persons. "Terror 
is the grand instrument," and to the subjects will finally 
be left " the bare means of subsistence," and the endurance 
of " that degree of cruelty which is necessary to keep in 
existence the most intense terrors ". And so too there can 
be no mixed form of government composed of democracy, 
aristocracy and monarchy, though Blackstone vainlyargued 
that a balance of the three was the peculiar glory of the 
English Constitution ; bucauae any two of them might 
combine to swallow up the third, and they would invari- 
ably do BO. It follows that the solution of all difBculties 
will probably be found in " the grand discovery of modern 
times, the system of representation " ; for otherwise the 
conclusion would inevitably follow that good government 
impossible. There must be, therefore, a body to act as 
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the mastery. When, for instance, he affirmed that the 
cultivation of a man's affections and sympathies were 
inimical to lofty aims and hurtful to the mental char- 
acter, he adopted a sentiment of G-odwin, who was pre- 
eminently an eighteenth -century philosopher.' But when 
he adopted Bentham's methods, he was animated with a 
large meaaure of the nineteenth century spirit ; and it 
was one of his great merits that he was, as his own son 
said, the earliest Enghshman of any mark to understand 
thoroughly and adopt Bentham's general views of ethics, 
government and laws. Those views he assimilated and 
made his own so completely that he gave " the dis- 
tinguishing character." to quote John Stuart Mill again, 
to what was known as Benthamism. James Mill and 
Benthani might Ire called the twin hierophants of philo- 
sophical radicalism, which was the outcome of the mental 
characteristics of them hoth. In the main, James Mill, 
like Benthara, did not differ very greatly frora the Radi- 
cals before him. He was, of course, a parliamentary 
refurmer; he was a sturdy individualist; he demanded 
shorter Parliaments ; he disliked the standing army. On 
the other hand, he was strongly in favour of the ballot. 
He did not ask for payment of parliamentary representa- 
tives, nor did he hold the theory that they were merely 
delegates who ought to be strictly bound by pledges. He 
looked rather to short Parliaments, to a free press and 
the reporting of debates, in order to secure to the com- 
munity the control over their representatives which he 
thought they ought to have.^ Nor did he make a fetish, 

' IL is curious Litab James MiU seems hdvdc to have known Oodwiu 
pHTsonall; (Bain's Jatnet Mill, p. 80). 

' Bculliam says that Mill bold Iho opinioii that a man should not hold 
olTice under forty yoars of ago. Thew doea not appear to be any confirma- 
tion of tliid atatemeat (Baivrijig'a Li/c of Benlluim, Worlts. vol. K,, p. 150). 
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as Cartwright did, and Bentham was inclined to do, of 
simplicity in government. There was one trait in Mill's 
character, however, which distinguishes him from other 
Badicals ; that is to say, he was not optimistic ; he 
dreamed no dreams of the dawning of a social or politi- 
cal millennium ; at the most he was hut soberly hopeful 
of the future. His outlook on life, indeed, was rather 
dreary; **he thought," says John Stuart Mill, **humar^ 
life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of youth and 
unsatisfied curiosity had gone by ". That was a most 
unusual attitude for one who belonged to the class of 
sanguine thinkers.^ 

The next, in order of importance, of the Benthamites, 
and, though not so well remembered as some others, not 
by any means the least, was Francis Place. To many 
persons in these days, to most perhaps, his very name 
will be unknown ; so fleeting are human reputations. 
But he was one of those men who loved quiet power, and 
kept himself as much as possible in the background ; he 
was, in short, to use an expression which Mr. Gladstone 
applied to the Earl of Aberdeen, one of the most sup- 
pressed characters in history. Born in 1771, when the 
storm aroused by the Wilkes agitation was subsiding, he 
entered life under the most inauspicious circumstances. 
The son of a brutal father, who was turnkey of a debtors* 
prison in the vicinity of Drury Lane, and to amuse him- 
self used to knock his children down, he received a 
wretched education, and, when quite a youth, was 
apprenticed to a leather-breeches maker. In this trade, 
from strikes and other causes, he suffered great priva- 
tions, and though a strong constitution enabled him to 

* John Stuart Mill's Autobiography, p. 48 ; Bain's James Mill ; Lord 
Lytton's England and tfie English, Appendix C. 




together may be gathered from their letters : " My dear 
old father" and " Deat good boy" were the terms ia 
which they addressed one another.' 

It is as a man of action and not as a inaa of thought 
that Place claims a foremost position in a history of the 
Radicals ; as hereafter will be seen. As a thinker he 
was not so much original as a disseminator of other men's 
ideas. He was, indeed, a great collector of social and 
economic facta, and in hie house at Charing Cross he 
brought together a large number of interesting books and 
pamphlets ; the Civic Library, as it was called, became a 
kind of rrndenpous for members of Parliament and others 
who wished to prosecute inquiries or to consult the owner, 
whose practical acquaintance with the facts of hfe among 
the working class was certainly unrivalled. For it was 
not for nothing that he bad sat upon the tailor's board. 
His historical importance may be said to lie in the fact 
that he carried the spirit of philosophical radicahsm into 
the conduct of affairs. Ot that spirit he was the living 
and active incarnation and embodiment. He himself 
possessed no natural literary gift, though some of his 
pamphlets and joumaliBtic articles were written in a terse 
and vigorous style ; but no one did so much to introduce 
the thoughts of the Benthamite philosophers to the 
masses of the English reading pubhc ; he reprinted, for 
example, cheap editions of some of James Mill's moat 
striking articles, and, in particular his famous article on 
government, which originally appeared in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopadia Britanriica. He also brought out with 
the assistance of Wooler (a now forgotten personage, but 
notorious in his day) Bentham's Plan of Parliamenlary 

I Life of Francis Place, by Gmham WbUbb ; Memoirs of Sir S. 
liomiUy, voL ili. 
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surmounted the bar of circumstances, or so happily 
grasped the golden fruit that nods upon the bough of 
opportunity. 

It was in 1808, the same year in which James Mill 
became acquainted with Bentham, that James Mill and 
Place were introduced to one another. This was the 
intellectual climacteric of Place's life. He was at this 
time the prosperous tailor, though a most unprepossessing- 
looking person and to all outward appearance, with his 
short thick-set figure, sallow skin, black hair and bushy 
beard and whiskers, one of the least likely individuals to 
become the associate and friend of two such philosophers 
as Mill and Bentham.^ Yet with both thinkers his friend- 
ship became intimate and lasting ; they taught him their 
philosophy, and he, an excellent man of business, in return 
performed for them many a useful service and brought 
them into closer contact with the world, with which, 
living, as they did, the contemplative life, they might have 
failed to keep in touch. The picture is a curious one : 
the tailor on his way to leave a parcel at a customer's 
house calling at Queen's Square Place where the philo- 
sopher resided ; or, again, at Ford Abbey, the philosopher 
with his long white hair hanging down his shoulders, 
either writing in his library or *' circumgyrating " round 
his garden, while James Mill was putting his children 
through a course of rigorous instruction, and Place was 
walking round the park with a Latin grammar or some 
work on economics in his hand. Never surely did any 
country house shelter such a devoted band of students. 
The affectionate terms on which Place and Bentham lived 

^ Placo was acquainted with Godwin, and though he does not appear 
to have been influenced by Godwin's philosophy, he lent him a consider- 
able sum of money that was never repaid. 
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the ultimate principles of government he was not, like 
Mill or Benthara, a profound or original thinker; and 
though he adopted the tenets of philosophic radicalism, 
he had no desire to see them pushed to their logical ex- 
tremes. He saw clearly that the House of Commons 
was not appointed by the people, but by the Peers and 
the county aristocracy, and that the only check upon tha 
governors was "the good sense and information of tha 
people themselves, operating through the means of a free 
press". Yet he saw too that "all great questions are 
decided in the House of Commons, and that the House 
of Lords seldom gives any opposition to important 
measures to which the other House has given its sanc- 
tion"; and he candidly admitted his behef "that an ex- 
tension of the suffrage, far short of making it universal, 
will substantially aecore to the people the good govern- 
ment tbey wish for". On the question of the ballot, 
however, his opinions were decided: "Without it," he 
said, "no substantial reform can be obtained. . . . Mr, 
Bentbam's sagacity did not fail to discover that terror 
was the great instrument of influence and corruption." 
Kicardo was, in fact, a Radical of only a very moderate 
type who looked rather to obtaining what under the 
cumstances was practical, than to logical and theoretical 
perfection. It is, perhaps, as the friend of James Mill, 
and as the man who was the means of bringing him 
and George Grote into contact, that as a factor in the 
history of philosophical radicalism he best deserves to be 
remembered.' 

It was in 1819 that George Grote, through the medium 
of Kicardo, became acquainted with James Mill; an in- 

' Tlu^ Works of Doi-ul Ricardo, with an Introduction by McCuIloch ; 
Mn. Qroto's Personal Li/e u/ Gwrge GroU, p. 91, 
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uctiou from which important results were to follow, 
irote was then a young man ot twenty-five. Kdacated 
the Chattfrhouse he did not enjoy the advantage — 
disadvantage, as he might have thought it — of a 
liversity education ; but at an early age was placed by 
father in hie banking-house in Threadneedle Street. 
the first, unless we except Ricardo, of the 
Radicals taken from the rich mercantile or bour'jeoia class. 
Hitherto it had been generally the professional men, the 

i'oumalists and authors, with a small number of eccentric 
who had produced the persons ot the stuEE of 
'hich the Radical protagonists were made. They had 
lOne of thciii been opulent, and some were entirely 
dependent on their own labours for a living, Bentham, 
indeed, inherited a competence, but he was a barrister 
by profession. The adherence to the party of a man like 
Grote, a wealthy banker, was an event of some im- 
portance, because it gave to the Radicals a prestige in 
society which they would not otherwise have had. But 
though Grote was from an early age immersed in the 
business of the bank, he had from the first an ardent love 
of leai-uing, and was just the sort of man to profit most by 
James Mill's didactic conversation. It is evident, indeed, 
that Mill was the strongest formative influence on the 
development of his mind ; for the great dialectician was 
a frequent guest at the banker's bouse in Threadneedle 
Street, where many questions, especially those of political 
economy, were strenuously discussed. How strong was 
the zeal for knowledge displayed by Grote and his asso- 
ciates may be gathered from the (act that for a period 
they used to meet twice a week at half-past eight o'clock 
in the morning at Grote'a house for the purpose of dis- 
cussing metaphysics. Such men must have been terribly 
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in earnest. But though from the Kadical point of view 
Grote was an invaluable recruit, it cannot be truly said 
that he contributed anything original to the principles of 
government upon which the philosophy of radicalism was 
based ; as John Stuart Mill says, be was by the side of 
James Mill " a tyro in the great subjects of opinion," but 
he "rapidly seized" on his ideas. As a philosophical 
Kadical Grote was only the echo, and James Mill was 
the voice. But for the Radical cause in the House of 
Commons, in pressing the question of the ballot to the 
front, he performed inestimable service. Yet Grote was 
constitutionally timid, and was glad to relinquish the 
turmoil of Parliament for the more peaceful avocations 
of the library ; an exchange that redounded greatly to the 
advantage of the literary world. Perhaps no one haa 
summed up his character more truly and succinctly than 
Cobden, who was introduced to Grote and his wife in 
1837: "She is the greater pohtician of the two. He 
is a mild and philosophical man, possessing the highest 
order of moral and intellectual endowments, but wanting 
something which for need of a better phrase I shall call 
devil ".' 

Of all the philosophical Badicals the one who in 
Parliament made the greatest figure was Joseph Hume; 
yet he was perhaps the one who had the least intellectual 
grasp of the principles of the Benthamites. His history 
is a cmrious one. Born in Forfarshire, he came into 
contact with James Mill as a schoolfellow at Montrose 
Academy ; but whether he derived any mental stimulus 

' Life of Cobden, by John Morley, vol. i., p. 137 ; Harriet MftHinM,u'a 
Aulobiography, vol. i., p. 345: Peraonat Life of George Grote, by Mrs, 
Qrote; John Stuart Mill's Avtobiographji. Thi>ra ie a portrait ol Orote in 
the National ?ortrtut Qolleiy by TbomaB fitewardaon. 
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in the Kadical direction at that early age it is impossible 
to say. He was brought up to the medical profession 
and practised in India for a time. On his return he was 
introduced in 1813 to Place. This apparently was the 
turning-point of his career, for thanks to Place's training, 
he speedily became a thorough -going Radical. His con- 
version, of which Place in a letter to Mrs. Grote has 
left a very singular account, is another example of the 
extraordinary influence which the philosophical Radicals 
wielded; of what might be called their proselytising 
power. This is what Place says of Hume, whom he 
evidently regarded as a tutor does a pupil : " Mill fixed 
him upon me some twenty-five years since. I found him 
devoid of information, dull and selfish. . . . Our intimacy 
brought obloquy upon both of us, to which he was nearly 
as callous as I was. He was taunted with ' the tailor 
his master,' without whom he could do nothing. I was 
scoffed at as a fool for spending time uselessly upon ' Old 
Joe,' upon 'the apothecary'. . . . Hume showed his 
capabilities and his imperturbable perseverance which 
have beaten down all opposition."' To the philosophy 
of Radicalism Hume contributed practically nothing, but 
of one aspect of it — the denunciation of the extravagauce 
of the aristocratic rulers — he was the greatest parlia- 
mentary exponent that ever Hved. Endowed with an 
iron constitution,^ and an indomitable will, be made him- 
self the self-appointed auditor of the national accounts. 
Though a man of only mediocre talents, and ungraceful 
as a speaker, though somewhat eccentric and perverse, 

' lAfe of Francis Placf. by Grah&m Wallas, pp. 183-84. 

*Grote oDce remarked to Bain: "Do you see what depth of cheat 
Hume has got?" {Baia'» James Mill, p. TT). There ia a portrait of Hume ia 
the National Portrait Gallery by Walton. 
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he Bucceedcd by dint of his indefatigable persistency. 
Year after year, and session after session, he preached 
the gospel of economy, and scrutinised every item of 
expenditure with a microscopic eye ; he was the arch- 
tormentor of the ministers responsible for the proper 
apphcatioii of the money of the nation. His zeal for 
retrenchment, which often infringed on vested interests, 
made him exceedingly unpopular; Sir Walter Scott, for 
instance, said that he was "the night-workman of the 
House of Commons, who lives upon petty abuses ".^ 
Yet his rigid scrutiny must have been very beneficial; 
and there is no more startling change in the history of 
radicalism than that the demand for economy — a demand 
which in the hands of Joseph Hume was raised almost 
into an elemental dogma — should in these latter days 
have been all but abandoned. Democracy, indeed, ia 
somewhat of a spendthrift. 

The year 18'24 was marked by a change, at first on- 
noticed, but gradually increasing, in the persons and the 
characters of the philosophical Badicals. It was then 
that John Stuart Mill, the eldest son of James Mill, 
entered the circle of the Bentbanntea, In one sense it. 
may he said that be had been a Benthamite from in- 
fancy ; for, as is well known, he was most carefully 
instructed by his father, and was nourished solely on 
his principles and methods. James Mill — whose re-' 
markable household must have been a veritable enjas' 
luliifn — following the example of the elder Mirabeau and 
the father of Frederick the Great, was determined to 
cast his son's mind in the mould that be had fashioned. 
Writing to Bentham iu 1812 he said : " However, if I 

' Sir Walter Scott's Journal, vol. i., p. ICO. 
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were to die any time before this poor boy is a man, one 
of the things that would pinch me most sorely would be 
the being obliged to leave his mind unmade to the degree 
of excellence of which I hope to make it '*.^ In the 
result, the '*poor boy," at an age when other lads have 
few interests beyond their games, was already a full- 
fledged and sober-minded Radical. He was, no doubt, 
as Roebuck tells us, at this early period of his life 
entirely ignorant of the world, and merely repeated the 
ideas which he learnt from his father's oral teaching, and 
from his own study of Bentham's most characteristic 
treatises. But even so, he was one of those who blossom 
early ; — a marvel of precocity. In 1823 he entered the 
East India Company's office, where his father held the 
important position of examiner; and he was thereby 
enabled to introduce among the Benthamites some fresh 
and invigorating elements. Bentham was already not 
far short of eighty years of age, while the lengthening 
shadows were closing upon Mill, who had long passed the 
meridian of his life. When, therefore, the younger Mill 
brought with him a select band of his contemporaries, he 
infused some new blood, which was rather badly needed. 
One of the first things that he did was to found the 
Utilitarian Society, which used to meet in Bentham's 
house. The members of the Society at first were only 
three in number, and they were never more than ten, 
and as it was dissolved after an existence of three years 
its influence could have been never very great. Yet it is 
probable that its name was one cause of the fact that 
" Utilitarian " became a synonym for ** Philosophical " or 
" Benthamite," to denote a class of Radicals. Mill tells 

^ 3ain's James Mill, p. 119, 
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us that he did not invent the word, but found it in Gait's 
novt:l, 27(8 Annals of the Parish, and that be thought it 
was appropriate. It is, however, of some interest to note 
that Beuthain seems to have had some prevision of the 
term; for in a letter to Dumont with reference to the 
Benthamites he eaid : " To be sure, a new religion would 
be an odd sort of thing without a name, accordingly there 
ought to be one for it, at least for the professors of it. 
Utilitarian (Angl.), iitilitairien (Gall.), would be more 
propre."^ The new Society, at any rate, served aa a 
focus for reunion for a number ot young men of what 
Peacock described as " a disquisition set ", Sometimes 
they would meet at James Mill's house and sometimes 
at Grote's for reading and discussion ; and a few years 
later they took part in the debates ot a society, bA 
which all shades of thought were represented, and where 
Sterhng and Maurice and John Htuart Mill himself were 
among the most conspicuous figures. In the result the 
philosophical Radicals underwent a kind of transforma- 
tion. Among the new recruits were Charles and John 
Austin, John Arthur Eoebuck, Hyde and Charles Villiers, 
Strutt (afterwards Lord Belper), and Eomiliy, the son of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, who became Master ot the Bolls. 
In his early days the brilliant Charles Austin must be 
accounted by far the most important, for he did the most. 
to render fashionable the Benthamite mode of thought 
amongst the intellectual young men of the higher classes: 
of society. At the same time he was to a large extent 
responsible for much of the prejudice and misconception 
which clouded the popular idea of the philosopbicftl 
Radicals. For, as John Stuart Mill said, he " presented 

' Powring'B Life o/ Senfliatn, Works, vol. i.. p. 214. 
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the Benthamic doctrines in the most startUng form of 
which they were susceptible, exaggerating everything in 
them which tended to consequences offensive to any 
one's preconceived feelings ". But Charles Austin re- 
lapsed into the parliamentary barrister, and immersed 
in a large and lucrative practice, he failed to do for the 
cause what might have been expected from the brilliant 
promise of his youth. John Austin was nearly as able 
as his brother, but he did not possess the arts of practical 
success from the worldly point of view. And for the 
Badical cause he did no more than his brother, but from 
a very different reason. An extreme consciousness of 
temperament prevented him from taking up the position 
of a man of strong convictions, while bis fastidiousness 
and nicety of taste seemed to paralyse his pen. In con- 
sequence the man who of the younger set of Benthamites 
made the greatest figure, was one who was not the 
equal in ability of either of the Austins. This was John 
Arthur Boebuck. Though born in England in 1802, 
he was taken to Canada as a child ; but in 1824 he 
returned with nothing in his pocket, but with a high- 
hearted resolve to make his own way in the world. 
Coming to London he was introduced to John Stuart 
Mill by Peacock, a mutual friend of both, and he soon 
began to take an active part in the debates of the Utili- 
tarian Society. In this way he became acquainted with 
Bentham himself, and with other members of his circle, 
among them, Francis Place. Impulsive and impression- 
able, it is no wonder that Boebuck, among surroundings 
such as these, became an active Badical. But from the 
first he showed that irritability of temperament and in- 
stability of character that went far to ruin his career, and 
paade him the most wayward politician of his time ; and 
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Benthara prophesied truly when he said that Boebnck's 
temper would do him more harm than his intellect would 
do him good. In some ways he was superior to the 
Benthamites, for be was a genuine lover of poetry and 
the arts, though he denied their value in the forma- 
tion of the character, and thought that the artistic and 
poetic tastes were by no means an unmixed good to their 
possessors. It may, indeed, be questioned, having regard 
to his subsequent career, whether Eoebuck was ever 
thoroughly "bottomed," to use a phrase of Dr. John- 
son's, in the principles of Benthamism ; and whether he 
did not become a Radical from the mere accident of 
circumstances. But however this may be, he was for 
many years the most combatant Badical of his time ; 
and in this capacity he will often force himself upon 
our notice. It must be enough here to remark that as 
a philosophical Eadical he adopted en bloc the teachings 
of Benthara and James Mill, and that he really added 
nothing new. Upon one question he deviated from the 
strongly held opinion of John Stuart Mill, and adhered 
to the older point of view — that is to say, upon the ques- 
tion of female suffrage. But his reasons were peculiar. 
He thought that the possession of the suffrage would 
tend to harden and impair the refined and delicate sus- 
ceptibilities of women. "I would," he said, "as much 
as is consistent with perfect education, keep women out 
of contact with actual political strife. This is the only 
argument which I could ever find worth a rush against 
giving to women all political rights." That is an opinion 
which, whatever may be thought of it, is at least worth 
consideration, and it is a matter of some interest that a 
Badical should have held it. 

With the advent of John Stuart Mill and bia con- 
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temporaries, philosophic radicahsm began to undergo a 
silent change, and its rigid tenets to be partially modified 
and softened. But the process was a slow one. Mean- 
while in 1824 an event occurred of very great importance 
in the history of the movement ; the foundation, that is 
to say, of the Westmimter Beviexo. The large quarterly 
reviews were at that time in their palmy days, and carried 
an influence and weight which they have subsequently 
lost. The first to appear was the Edinburgh Review, 
which owed its inception to the orginality and vigour 
of Sydney Smith, Brougham and JeflFrey, the great 
** literary anthropophagus " of his age.^ The great Whig 
Review was supported by a very brilliant staff, and so 
widely was it read that it proved a serious obstacle to the 
other great party in the State, and one which could not 
be passed over in neglect. It excited, indeed, an amount 
of bitter animosity, which it is now difficult to realise. 
Sir Walter Scott, for instance, said that '* politically 
speaking" it was doing ** incalculable harm"; that it 
degraded the sovereign, exalted the power of the French 
armies, and the wisdom of their counsels ; and disgraced 
its pages by *' disgusting and deleterious doctrine ".^ 
Though at first a contributor he afterwards refused to 
receive it in his house. In the result the Quarterly Review 
was launched in 1808 with Gififord for its editor, and 
John Wilson Croker as one of its main founders and 
principal contributors. The exertion of great energy, 
as John Murray the publisher said, was needed ** to 
counteract the baneful effects of the widely circulating 
and dangerous principles of the Edinburgh Review which 

* Memoir of Sydney Smithy vol. i. ; Lord Brougham's Memoirs of His 
Life and Times, vol. i., p. 246. 

3 Lockhart's Life of Scotia vol, ii., p. 209, 
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becomes, if poeaible, more immoral and certainly more 
openly Jacobinicarl ".' The two Reviews, in fact, were 
the main or^rans for the expression and the dififaston of 
Whig and Tory opinions, before the daily and weekly preBS 
attained that position of importance which has finally 
eclipsed those learned compilations altogether. That the 
Radicals should wish for a periodical as a propagandist 
organ was, therefore, what might have been expected. 
But to produce and maintain an expensive review, 
which could only enjoy a limited circulation, was a pro- 
ject which could not be carried out except by the display 
of a good deal of disinterested zeal. Bentham's generosity 
was equalled by his means, and in 18'24 the world of 
letters and politics was startled by the first appearance 
of a purely Radical review. The main object of ita 
toundera was not so much to attack the Government, 
which was then in Tory hands, as the Whigs, and tbs 
Whig organ, the Edinbunjh Review. For Whiggism was 
deemed a more subtle, and therefore a (ar more dangeroua 
foe, than thfi most reactionary Toryism ; the latter at least 
was frankly hostile, while the former, under a specious 
show of friendship, masked a policy of treachery and 
fraud. This attitude of the Benthamites towards the 
Whigs, which originated in the truculent assaults of 
Thomas Paine upon both parties in the State, was at 
this time a marked characteristic ot all Radicals ; and. 
it endured even beyond the date of the Reform Act, 
though that great piece ot legislation was almost entirely 
due to Whig endeavours. The hatred of the Whigs. 
found its most vehement expression in the Westminster 
Beview. In the very first number James Mill contributed 

' gmiles' Memoir of John Murray, vol, i., p. 151, 
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an article, which, in his son's opinion, was the most 
formidable attack on the Whig policy ever made, and 
the greatest blow ever struck on the Badical behalf. It 
was a direct assault upon the great Edinburgh organ, 
poised on its " light wings of saffron and blue,'* and the 
" political coquetry " of its writers. It was argued that 
periodical literature depends for its existence upon im- 
mediate success ; that such success can only be secured 
by the patronage of opinions most in vogue, or in other 
words, the opinions of those in power; that those in 
power are the aristocracy; that the periodicals must, 
therefore, favour the aristocracy. It was, moreover, next 
contended, that whereas the Quarterly Review supported 
the ministerial party, the Edinburgh only wished to turn 
that party out from interested motives; that while it 
tried to win the favour of the people, it dared not offend 
the aristocracy ; and it therefore engaged in a perpetual 
system of compromise, and trimming between two in- 
terests; that of themselves and of the country. From 
this it followed that books which received in the Edin- 
burgh the most favourable criticism, were those that 
gave support to aristocratic pretensions to a monopoly of 
government. As a piece of polemical writing the article 
could hardly be excelled, and John Stuart Mill expressed 
the simple truth when he declared that no one but his 
father was capable of doing it. Certainly no more vigor- 
ous attack was ever made by one review upon another ; 
and it could not fail to give the Westminster from the very 
first a position of importance in the world of politics and 
letters. Its start was assuredly auspicious. The funds 
were found by Bentham, who, on the refusal of James 
Mill, appointed Bowring, afterwards Sir John Bowring, 
tbeu a merchant in the City, but who for some year^ had 
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whose opinions oq all subjects it was supposed specially 
to represent". Its subsequent fortunes may be here 
conveniently related. In 1828 it was bought by Perronet 
Tbompaon, and so unpleasant was the feeling caused by 
the way in which the sale was carried out, that John 
Stuart Mill declined to contribute any longer. After- 
wards in 1834 it passed into the hands of Sir William 
Molesworth, who merged it with the Loiuloii Review, and 
appointed John Stuart Mill as editor. That its career 
should have been embarraaeed by reasons of finance was, 
indeed, to be expected ; but the bickerings and jealousies 
to which it gave occasion might well have been avoided. 
They were, however, incidental symptoms of that queru- 
lousness with which, as will be seen, the Radicals seem 
to have regarded one another.' 

Such, very briefly, were some of the chief personal 
characteristics of the philosophical Badicats; but upon 
their peculiar type of radicalism some comments must 
be made. It was different from any that preceded it, and 
in like manner, though it has not even yet entirely spent 
its force, it differs in some respects, and those by no 
means the least important, from the radicalism which is 
in vogue to-day. The range of the Benthamite philo- 
sophy, including as it did, politics and morals, politi- 
cal economy, metaphysics, logic, theology, and analytic 
psychology, was very wide ; there was nothing germane 
to the study of man in his individual or social aspects 
that was excluded from . the sphere of investigation of 
this group of diligent inquirers. They were quite unable 

^ Aulobiographkal Rfcolkclionn of Sir John /toiurinj. pp. G6-7: B«ii'b 
Janus Mill, p. 261 ; Autobiography of John Eluart Mill. In the year 1810 
the iMmUm anil H'filminsler Heview was trftusforred to Mr. Hickaon, and 
the aid norae of the Westminiilcr was ravcrted to. 
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to endure what Socrates called the j9io* (ij'sfeTuoTo?, 
or life without research. Almost every one of them 
took up some peculiar province of his own ; Bentham, 
tor instance, taking law and legislation, James Mill 
psychology, and Ricardo political economy ; but thertf 
was a common spirit that pervaded all their work, and 
a co-operating zeal that was founded upon a community 
of feeling. Of this fact the manner of the publicatioq 
of Bentham's works is in itself an illustration ; for it i 
not too much to say that but for the efforts of hia friends, 
who acted, so to speak, as conduit pipes between him 
and the outside world, a considerable portion of hlB 
writings would to this day have remained obscurely 
hidden in a mass of dusty maniiscriptB. " But neitheV 
gods, nor men, nor booksellers," said Sydney Smith, 
" can doubt the necessity of a middleman between Mr, 
Bentham and the public " ; and he said no more than 
the truth. So singular wns his mode of composition, 
and so careless- — the sheets of paper on which he jotted 
down his thoughts lying scattered like the leaves of the 
CumEBan Sibyl in her cavern— that it was a work of no 
small labour to present his work in any intelligible 
shape.' This is not the place to enter into a discussion; 
of Benthamism generally ; its ethical basis of self-inter- 
est ; its dry and dusty method of rigorous analysis ; its 
pitiless exposure of many fondly cherished fallacies ; 

< Apart from Dumout's French Teraions, tbo fallowing worlis ot 
BeDCham ware edited by fcienda and. in some cases, wore coDBtmot 
from hia manuscript notes : J. S. Mill's edition ol the Rationale 
Judicial Evidence ; The Book of Fnllticitf, by Biaghara , Niiliirnl Belig4oit, 
by Grote (under the pBeudoiiym of Philip Bcachajap); Jomee MUl' 
Tnbleof the Springi of Aclto^i; Pliioe's Plan of Parliamentary Refann. 
Place's Not Paul but Jesus (under the pitendonyin of Gamnliel Smith). 
See Edinburgh Reviea, 1825. 
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its war apon the feelings and emotions ; its purging 
Iftngnage, as it was said, of the affectiona of the soul ; its 
stoical indifference to all pleasares but that derived from 
the approbation of the conscience ; and the curious 
mixture in the mindn of its professors of narrow class- 
prejudice with a limitless philanthropy. But as pbilo- 
BOphical Radicalism was only a subdivision, a particular 
instance or species of that mental condition or way of 
looking at things which is spoken of as Benthamism, it will 
be of some interest to inquire how far the former was per- 
meated and infused with the characteristics of the latter. 

Philosophical Radicalism might be described as the 
result of the application of the Benthamite method of 
ioqoiry to the ultimate principles of government. The 
foodamental basis upon which Benthamism rested was 
the doctrine of utility. In the utilitarian theory, indeed, 
there was nothing very new, for the doctrine of en- 
hghtened selfishness was at - least as old as Epicurus. 
Nor even as a theory of morals can it be accepted as 
true without some qualifications, which either Bentham 
failed to see, or the importance of which he did not 
comprehend. His moral philosophy was certainly im- 
perfect, because he underestimated motives, and made 
conaequences the sole standard of the morality of con- 
duct; it was enough for him that he considered that 
such phrases as " law of nature," " right reaaon," " natural 
rights," were merely covers for dogmatism, and obstacles 
to rational inquiry.^ His method, when applied to the 

■ See Loid Jjyttan'a England and the English, Appendix B on Bentham's 
Philoiophy. It appears from some letters written by J. S. Mill to Pro- 
fessor Nicbol, which were published in the Fortnightly Rtoietn in Hay, 
189T, that 1. S. Mill admitted having written t]ii» ftppeodix. See also 
J. 8. Hitl'e Autobiography, p. 19B. 
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field of legislation, for which it was admirably fitted, was 
extraordinarily fertile in results ; but in the sphere of 
political science it was exceedingly defective. In making 
expediency the teat of politics there was really nothing 
new, for Locke, whom he apostrophised as " the 
first master of intellectual truth," had ajiticipated 
him here ; expediency, indeed, was almost a common- 
place of statesmen, as well as of opportunist poli- 
ticians. It is of more interest to note how widely he 
divertjed from the older school of Kadicals who assailed 
the doctrine of expediency as fallacious and immoral. 
But Bentham, who was a great master of administra- 
tive details,' made no profound investigations into the 
ultimate principles of government; it was James Mill 
who shunned details, and liked to work up to general 
propositions, who carried on the work which BentbaiQ 
had only just begun. The nature of those general proposi- 
tions has been described, and need not be repeated here. 
In their ultimate form there was nothing revolutionary 
about them ; and the bare statement that " the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number " ought to be the end 
of government, could hardly he denied. Locke had 
already said that "the end of government was the good 
o! mankind," and that was but another version of the 
fundamental premise of the Benthamite political philo- 
sophy. Such, too, was Fox's saying that " the end of alt 
government is the happiness of the governed ", It waa 
not so much the matter as the manner ; not so much the 
dogma as its application, that oEfended and raised such 
a storm of opposition. For Benthamism was to many, 
if not to moat minds, as a system peculiarly irritatiuf{. 
' Good govemmoat, Banttiam uKed tn say, only requires aptitud*' 
mftxiiniBed &ud expense miiiluiiaod. 
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John Stuart Mill described it aa "a combination of 
Bentham's point of view with that of the modern politi- 
cal economy and with the Hartleian metaphysics"; but 
if it had been that and nothing more it would not have 
excited much attention. Nor were the Benthamites dis- 
liked because they considered utility to be a sounder 
principle than a simple declaration of abstract natural 
rights. It was rather their general view of things, their 
attitude of mind, which was, as Francis Horner said, 
" repulsive ",' Consider Benthara in the first place. His 
Tcry style of writing — resembling, in his later works, a 
collection of algebraic symbols — ^his exhaustive method of 
analysis, warned readers from his pages.^ The narrow- 
ness of his intellectual vision, which made him bhnd to 
uiauy sides of human nature, was, in combination with 
his dogmatism, exceedingly exasperating. He was an 
excellent example of what Carlyle calls "the complete- 
ness of limited men"; for seeing only a section of the 
field to be surveyed, he saw that single section with a 
penetrating glance. But of everything beyond the con- 
tracted circle of his vision he was absolutely ignorant. 
The result was that he looked upon the mind as though 
it were some mechanical arrangement, and he imagined 
that morals might be made a simple matter of arithmetic. 

»or it was his deliberate conviction that mathematical 
' Afnnotr 0/ Francit Homfr, vol. i., p. 229. 
■In hU uw ot words Bcutham Bimpd at mttthematical enaclness; 
t rule tot coiDpoaitioD he Giprcs»>d in the following coupleC: — 
" For IhEiiights Che same, the s&mo tbe words should be : 
Where diflec thoughts, words difleieDt let us see ". 
Bonring'a Lt/r of Benlham, vol, i., p. 68. It is G.muging to find that 
B'ctham not onl; found fault irllh James Mill's atjle, but plumed bim- 
•elf upon his own (se« WnUaa' Ltfe of Prancii Place, p. 8S), 
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calculation might be introduced into the field of ethics 
with " a propriety no Icbb incontestable " than iu the field 
of physics : and he incidentally remarked that the chief 
use of mathematics was to habituate the miod to pay 
attention to the subject of proportions in ethical inquiry; 
for in morals, he declared, " utiUty depends altogether on 
proportions". So too James Mill, when he told Place 
that, if he had time to write a book, he would make the 
human mind as plain as the road from Charing Cross to St. 
Paul's, was, it is evident, labouring under much the same 
idea. Of the literature of the fancy and of the imagina- 
tion Bentham did not see the slightest use ; of " the fairy 
way of writing," or of " the natural magic of style," he 
had not the least appreciation, Kay, rather, such thii]ga 
only excited his contempt, for upon " the pathetic fallacy" 
— the use of words, that is to say, with emotional asso- 
ciations — he waged unceasing war. Napoleon used to 
call poetry "a hollow science." and Newton held it in 
disdain, but their attitude towards it was one of con- 
siderate respectfulness compared with that of Bentham. 
" I never," he very frankly said, " read poetry with enjoy- 
ment. I read Miltou as a duty, Hudibras for the story 
and the fun." He denounced in round terms all poetry 
as " misrepresentation," and with Goldsmith he was ex- 
tremely angry for writing The Deserted Village, which 
he described as both gloomy and untrue. Probably no 
one ever permitted political prejudice to warp so ont- 
rageoualy his literary judgments. He classed together 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Eldon, and Lord Stowell as "a 
Tory Trinity of Scots " ; he assailed Dr, Johnson as "the 
pompous vamper of common-place morality — of phrases. 
trite without being true," and as a "miserable ajid' 
misery-propagating ascetic and instrument of despotism '\. 
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!ott, he said, was " a servile poet and novelist," and 
Soathey — at that time Poet Laureate — an " ultra-Bervile 
sack-goz?.ler".' Upon Blackstone he made a furious 
assault, quite as much on account of the elegance of his 
Htyle, as on account of the fallacies which lurked beneath 
his specious phrasing. " His hand," heaaid, " was formed 
to embellish and to corrupt everything; it touches. He 
makes men think tbey see, in order to prevent them 
seeing. His is the treasury of vulgar errors. He is the 
dupe of every prejudice, and the abettor of every abuse." 
It is no wonder that a man who wrote and talked as 
Bentham did, and gave vent to such opinions, should 
have brought some oditim on himself. In other ways, 
moreover, he offended raen'fi eusceptibilitiea. He placed 
little or no value, for example, upon history, custom, or 
tradition; he had no revfrence tor antiquity; "let ex- 
perience he fertile and custom he barren " was one of his 
fondly cherished maxims. An appeal to precedent he 
called an avowed substitute for argument; while he 
ignored the possibility that the continuance of a custom 
might be a proof of its utility, and a good reason why it 
efaould not be hastily destroyed. Again, he had all ihat 
passion for logical arrangement and impatience of anomaly 
which is so characteristic of the French, and has given 
rise in France to so much political disturbance^for, as 
Ouizot very truly said, revolutions are relentlessly logical. 
Then he seems to have imagined that the governments of 
all nations might be fashioned almost upon a single pattern, 

'Bonring'B Lift of Bentham. Oollooted Works, vol. x.,pp. 67. 124, G18, 
688 ; MonW^{ue'a Introduction to the Fragtncnt an Goisemment ; Pralftea 
to the Second Edition oi the Fragment on Oovemment ; The Lift of Place, 
by Qrah&m Wallas, p. 91 ; De Quincey'a Eaiay mt nhiggi»n in It* RtUi- 
lion to Littralure. 
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waggon over him, and it would produce no irapresBion 
if yoii were to bore holes in him with a gimlet, I am 
convinced sawdust would come out of him. That Bchool 
treats mankind as if they were mere machines ; the 
feelings or affections never enter into their caiculatii 
If everything is to be sacrificed to utility why do you bury 
your grandmother at all ? Why don't you cut her into 
smaU pieces at once and make portable soup of her?" 
Carlyle expressed his views in that downright fashion 
that might have been expected of him : " It is," he 
said of Benthamism, "a determinate being what all the 
world in a cowardly half and half manner was tending 
to be. ... I call this gross steam-engine utilitarian' 
ism an approach towards new faith. It is a laying 
down of cant ; a saying to oneself : ' Well, then, this 
world is a dead iron machine, the god of it gravita- 
tion and aelfiBh hunger "... you may call it heroic, 
though a heroism with its eyes put out,"^ But Jn all 
their polemical encounters the philosophical Radicals 
crossed swords with no one who was the equal of 
Macaulay. That redoubtable antagonist, in one of his 
articles in the Edinburgh lieview — an article that was 
marked by all his usual briUiancy and wit — submitted 
the Benthamite philosophy to a pitiless analysis. Of his 
general line of argument it would take too much space 
to give a full account, but his final judgment may be 
quoted : " They may as well be utilitarians as jockeys 

' ilemair of Sydney Smilh, vol. i., pp. G2 and 63. 

'Carlylo's Hurora nnrf Hero Worship. In a letter to Emeraan {5th 
Novembec, lSa6) ho thus expressed himBelf about the Lonihn Htiti«w : 
" I do not recommciiil il to you. Hidebound RadicalUro : to tne well- 
nigb insupportable thing I open it not ; a hreatb of Sahara and the 
ioflnito Bterile comes from ovary page of it " (Corresjxmdetiai of Cartylt 
and Emerson, vol. i.). 
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or dandies. And though quibbling about self-interest, 
and motives and objects of desire, and the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, is but a poor employ- 
ment for a grown man, it certainly hurts the health less 
than hard drinking, and the fortune less than high play ; 
it is not much more laughable than phrenology, and is 
immeasurably more humane than cock-fighting.*' To 
have used language such as this about Bentham and 
James Mill, whose eminent abilities were at least entitled 
to respect, may well be deemed unworthy of Macaulay, 
and he is said to have regretted it. And it is but simple 
justice to remark of Bentham and his circle, that their 
lives were irreproachable, and that they interpreted the 
principle of utihty in their own conduct by much un- 
selfishness of temper. Bentham put the philosophy of 
happiness into a syllogistic form ; the way, he said, to be 
comfortable is to make others comfortable ; the way to 
make others comfortable is to appear to love them ; the 
way to appear to love them is to love them in reality. 
Nor were he and his followers by any means arm-chair 
philosophers, men of the character of Joubert, who, attired 
in silk, would spend days in bed in order to ward off the 
emotions ; so far from that, they carried the doctrine of 
utility into the every-day practice of their lives. When, 
for instance, the use of the gymnasium was introduced 
into the country, Bentham thought so highly of its pos- 
sible advantages, that he converted his stables into a 
place where he and his friends might enjoy the pursuit 
of physical development. The sight of the philosophers 
at work on the horizontal bar or the trapeze must have 
at least added something to the gaiety of nations. And 
Bentham's end was in keeping with his Hfe, for he did 
his best to spare his servants pain, and left his body for 
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reasoning, to the entire exclusion of the former; whereas 
the two should be used in combination, and the con- 
cluaions of the one be verified by the other. Hence it 
was that philosophical radicalism was raised upon & 
structure that was fundamentally defective; and that it 
aroused such indignation. To afhrm that rulers ctui 
never be moved by any motive than self -preference 
seemed a monstrous proposition. But even after mak- 
ing these deductions, philosophical radicalism was not 
merely, as Macaulay thought, a philosophy that Bacon 
described as conlrovenianirn /erax, operam effaln, ad gar- 
riendwni pro7npla, ad ijeneraiidum invalida. It was much 
more than tbat. It was the greatest force of a purely 
speculative kind ever known in English politics ; it in- 
troduced a view of things that permeated through 
and coloured the whole of English life; it produced ft 
I silent revolution in English modes of thought ; it, mord 
I than any other movement, democratised our Constitu- 
tioD, Moreover, its effects were sometimes healthy ; it 
crushed out some superstitions, and exposed some fondly 
cherished fallacies, Consider the subject of the British 
Constitution for exompla It was worshipped by almost 
every one with a blind unreasoning reverence as a fetish ;. 
and its amendment was regarded as a kind of sacrilegious; 
violation. Lord Halifax said that he admired "ooff' 
blessed Constitution " ; ' even Wilkes described it aS' 
"divine"; Home Tooke said he loved everything thaf 
was established; and Cartwright desired not to destroy 
the Constitution, but to restore it to what he conceived 
to be its pristine state of purity. Its many good qualities] 
even he was unable to deny ; and these he ascribed to 

' Character of a IVtiiwiipr. 
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and if they preached a philosophy of selfishness, they 
were themselves distinguished by the austerity of their 
virtneSj and their stoical abstinence from pleasure. Their 
political philosophy, indeed, was vicious in its methods 
and wrong in its conclusions, as was shown by Macaulay, 
and has since been amply proved. It was, as John 
Stuart Mill has said, " the most remarkable example 
afforded by our own times of the geometrical method in 
politics *'. It was founded on the premise that men's 
actions are always determined by what they conceive to 
be their worldly interests. From this the conclusion was 
deduced that the only rulers who will govern in the 
interests of the governed are those whose selfish interests 
are in accordance with the desires of the people whom 
they are called upon to rule ; and that the only way to 
make the interests of the governors and governed 
identical is to render the former accountable to the 
latter. But the premise is by no means always true ; nor 
can the concluding propositions be truthfully laid down 
in reference to all nations at all times. At the most they 
correctly represent the facts at some times in some places 
only. They might, perhaps, have been truly said of the 
state of things in England in the days of Mill and 
Bentham; but that was not a reason why propositions 
that were relatively true should be elevated to the rank 
of universal predicates. But this unwarranted generalisa- 
tion was precisely the mistake into which those thinkers 
fell ; this was the prime error that lay at the root of their 
political philosophy. In other words, they reasoned solely 
on the geometrical or a priori method, while they ignored 
the a posteriori or historical method altogether. Macaulay 
showed in his usual brilliant style that they were wrong ; 
but he himself rehed too much on the latter mode of 
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his puqiose". Yet this very form of government waa 
tbe admiration of the world ; and in one of fais sportive 
inoods Bentham suggested Tke Homage of Foreigners to tht 
British Constilution as a title for a book.' Nor was the 
jest devoid of meaning. Even in the United States the 
British Constitution was reverenced by a considerable 
party. " As it stands at present," snid Alexander 
Hamilton, " with all its supposed defects, it is the most. 
perfect form of Government which ever existed"; and 
again, said John Adams, who succeeded Washington as 
President, " Purge that Constitution, and give to ita 
popular branch equality of representation, and it Woul3 
be the most perfect Constitution ever devised by the wit 
of man ". That seems exaggerated praise ; yet in France 
there were many who believed that it was no more than 
due. De Maistre, indeed, described the Constitution as 
"an insular peculiarity utterly unworthy of imitation"; 
but amongst French thinkers he was singular ; and 
Madame de Stael was right when she remarked that all 
French Publicists from Montesquieu to Necker had re-' 
garded the British Constitution as "tbe highest point 
of perfection to which human society could attain," and 
as "the finest raonimient of justice and moral grandeur 
in Europe ". England, in short, was tbe envy of the 
French, who thought it the happiest country in the 
world : and it is not too much that Montesquieu's en- 
thusiastic praise was quite as much a cause of the revola- 
tion as Bousseau's passionate vagaries. Nor did tha 

^Life of Cartai-ighl, vol. i., p. SI; Harris' Hialory of tht Badieeii 
Parly in ParliamenI, p. 121 ; Twiss' Life of Lord Eldon. voL i., p. 499; 
vol. ii)., p. 63; Fraaer Hatj's Sheridan. Wilkei, Fat, p. 426; Life t^ 
Francis Place, hy Graham Wallivs, p. 28B ; Bowring's Life of Benthomr 
Woiki, Tol. X., p. 76. 
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French exhaust their admiration in merely turning pretty 
phrases ; for when Napoleon fell, and the monarchy was 
restored, they adopted a parliamentary system which 
was avowedly copied from the British.^ Yet Bentham's 
solvent criticism had its salutary uses ; because reverence 
for the Constitution caused many people to suppose that 
it could in no wise be improved by any reform however 
moderate. Upon that state of imperturbable content- \ 
ment it was well that Bentham should have poured the 
vials of his wrath. In other ways, too, his teaching was 
fruitful of desirable results ; it spread abroad a spirit of 
inquiry ; it caused men to think, to discriminate, and to 
exercise their judgment. That ** whatever is, is best*' 
was no longer blindly accepted as a maxim. Lastly, 
philosophical radicalism was aglow with a bright and 
luminous hope ; for it was thought by its founders to be 
a genuine revelation. ** Throughout the whole horizon," 
said one of their apologists, ** of morals and of politics, 
the consequences were glorious and vast. It might be 
said without exaggeration that they who sat in darkness 
had seen a great light. . . . The bones of sages and of 
patriots stirred within their tombs, that what they dimly 
saw and followed had become the world's common heri- 
tage." ^ With the advent of the new philosophy it is true 
that men were awakened, so to speak, from their slumbers, 
and that they chased away some of the superstitious 
phantoms that had beleaguered and bewitched them. But 
though utilitarianism was not quite the wonder-working 
principle that its discoverers supposed it was, yet it was 

* Memoir of Thomas Jeffersoji ; Goldwin Smith's Political History of 
the United States, p. 50 ; Madame de Stael's Considerations sur la Revolu- 
tion Fran^aise ; France, by J. E. C. Bodley, vol. ii., pp. 248, 266. 

' Edinburgh Review, June, 1829. 
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no amall thing that at a period of our history which was 
leaden in its dulness — a period when Europe was suffering 
from what the Germans called a welUschmerz — there should 
have arisen a band of men who looked beyond the present 
and had glorious previsions of the future.' 

Before leaving the subject of philosophical radicalism 
altogether, there are some features it presented which, 
though at the first but little noticed, have derived especial 
interest from their relation to later political develop- 
ments, and, therefore, demand a brief consideration. 
There were some ideas thrown out, rather incidentally 
as obiier dicta, than as fundamental propositions, which 
have since become of great importance. A few of these 
were the germs or prefigurements of what afterwards 
became material parts of the adopted policy of the Radi- 
cals. The question of the treatment of the colonies ia 
an instance. That question was not one which the 
Benthamites considered very fully, but their expressed' 
opinions are of interest, because they anticipate what 
afterwards became the accepted dogmas of those Radicals 
who were known generally as the Manchester School. 
The Benthamites, so far as they thought about the 
colonies at all, seamed to have desired their independ- 
ence ; or at all events not to have regarded them with 
favour. Bentham wrote a pamphlet styled Eviancipal6 
Ymir Colonies, and James Mill said he thought that they 
were the grand cause of war, and of corruptinu, because 
of the patronage which was placed in the bands of 
the hated aristocracy. Honce he condemned them as 
source of the oppression of the people." Roebuck again 

> The period tbab luted, roughl; speaking, from 1816 to 1332. 
° lA/e of fronou Place, by Onthun Wallas, p. 329 ; Bain's 
Mill. 
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declared that the cost of the colonies exceeded many 
times the profits to be derived from trading with them, 
and that the exercise of colonial patronage by the Gov- 
ernment shed **a malign influence" upon the liberties 
of the mother country, while Joseph Hume affirmed 
in Parliament that they, ** instead of being an addition 
to the strength of the country, increased its weakness". 
Nor was this in the beginning a peculiarly Badical point 
of view, for it was held by some Whig and Tory thinkers. 
Dean Tucker, for example, had the temerity to say that 
" the total separation from America " would be ** one 
of the happiest events that has ever happened in Great 
Britain ".^ But with the growth of our colonies, the 
anti-colonial policy became more and more distinctive 
of the Badicals. And so, too, with the case of Ireland. 
The Home Rule Question, to be sure, did not directly 
come within the sphere of philosophical radicalism ; but 
Bentham and Place both expressed themselves in favour 
of some measure of Irish independence.*- But their 
opinions were only a foreshadowing of the modern 
Home Rule doctrine. It is also worthy of remark that 
James Mill gave utterance to a proposition for which 
John Bright afterwards contended with all his elo- 
quence and power. ** The desire," said Mill, **so often 
expressed, that we should interfere to establish good 
government all over the world, is most alarming, and 
if assented to in any degree would lead to the worst of 
consequences. The business of a nation is with its own 
affairs."^ That is perhaps the first declaration by the 



* Egerton's Short History of British Colonial Policy, p. 368. 

2 Life of Place, by Graham Wallas, p. 329. 

3 Letter from James Mill to Brougham (1832), Bain's James Mill, 
p. 366 
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Radicals upon British foreign policy, a subject that for 
a long time they treated as one beyond their province, 
but which afterwards became almost as much to them 
a matter of concern as any question of domestic legisla- 
tion.' Oue more aspect of Benthamism deserves especial 
notice, because it stands in striking contrast to the most 
characteristic feature of the newest form of radicalism, 
For, perhaps, when all things are considered, the Philo- 
sophical Radicals were distinguished by hardly anything 
so much as their courageous and sturdy individual! 
Bentbam, with all his nostrums for the better govern- 
ment of the people, desired only to help them to help 
themselves the more. Like Condorcet, he looked forward 
rather to equality of right than to equality of fact. It is 
true that the designer of Panopticon was interested in 
Robert Owen's pbilantbropic schemes for the i 
tion o( humanity, but he had none the less a shrewd 
perception that the father o[ English Socialism was some- 
thing of a dreamer; Owen, he said, begins in vapour 
and ends in smoke." In the second number of the 
Weatmitister Review, in an article which was inspired, 
not writteu. by James Mill, the individualist note waa 
very clearly stnick: "Liberty," it was remarked, 
fits original sense, means freedom from restraint. In this 
|_ sense every law and every rule of morals is contrary tO' 

' In a letter writtan hy J. Symands to Arthur Young in I79S thsre il 
& quot&cion (from a pamphlet by Israel Mauduit called Comidfraliotu a 
the Ofrman War) which is a curious anticipation of the later I 
doctrtDG of nou-interference : "Ib Britaiii to make iCsolf the general 
kuighC-erront of Europe, to roBoue oppresBed atatoB, and exhangt illelt iv 
order to save men in spite ot themaolves, who viill not do UTthiq 
towards their own deliverance?" Sea AutMagraph]/ of Artlutr Y 
edited by M. Bctham Edirards, p. 2S. 

' Bowring'a Li/e of BuUham, vol. i., p, 670. 
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liberty." James Mill, in fact, regarded Socialist teach- 
ing with abhorreDCe. " Nothing," he said, with reference 
to a Socialist movement which was beginning to find 
favour with the people, "can be conceived more raia- 
chievous than the doctrines which have been preached 
to the common people at Birmingham and elsewhere." 
Huch notions to a man of Mill's stern and austere tem- 
perament seemed "mad nonsense" and nothing else.' 
But Place is the most notable example of the Benthamite 
individualism ; a fact which is all tbe more remarkable 
because the contrary might well have been expected. He 
had been a working-man himself; he had suffered the 
extremes of poverty and of hunger : he knew, better than 
any other Benthamite could know, the kind of lives the 
jioorer classes lead, their wants, their aspirations, their 
_virtues and their faults. Yet he never falsely flattered, 
' nor weakly implored the protection of the State. He 
was a stern critic, but a just one. Though he had a 
keen perception of the hardships to which the working- 
class were exposed in their relations with capitalists, 
he opposed protective legislation as a thing likely to 
weaken the power of self-reliance, " All legislative in- 
terference," he said, "must he pernicious. Men must 
be left to themselves to make their own bargains ; the 
law must compel the observance of compacts, tbe fulfil- 
ment of contracts. There it should end. . . . No restric- 
tive laws should exist. Every one should be at liberty to 
make bis own bargain in the best way he can."^ So 
strong was his conviction that even in tbe Uquor traffic 
he thought that there should be absolute free-trade. 
Philosophical radicahsm, in short, was in its general 
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' Bain's James Mill, p. 366. 

" Life of Francis Plaa, by GraU»ni WalliB, pp, 173-T6. 
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view ot the organisation of society antagonistic to the 
type of thought which is now vaguely called collec- 
tivism. That antagonism has since greatly waned and 
dwindled. The full significance of the change that has 
occurred will in its proper place receive consideration. 

During the years that the Philosophical Radicals were 
rising up and becoming au important and influential 
force, during the period, that is to say, which, roughly 
speaking, lasted from the beginning of the century to 
the year of the Reform Act, the Radical creed had its 
practical exponents. There were men of action as well 
as men of thought ; and though the two classes came 
sometimes into contact, though the functions of the one 
were occasionally performed by individual members of 
the other, yet, in the main, the course of both was 
separate and distinct. The division is just sufficiently 
accurate to be practically useful. It, therefore, now 
remains to say something of the demagogues, the 
Members of Parliament, the journalists and others 
who carried on the Radical campaign in the country ; 
to consider not what was theorised, but what was actually 
performed. 

It is, in the first place, a noticeable fact that it was 
now that the Radicals began to take, as a party, a deflnite 
form or shape, and to be generally recognised as a dis- 
tinct entity, living a separate and well-marked existence 
of its own. Hitherto they had been known vaguely aa 
reformers ; but that was a term which was too uncertain 
in its meaning to serve the purpose of a badge. The 
exact moment when the term " Radical " was first used to 
designate a separate political party it is impossible to say ; 
but the words " radical reform " were employed comparft- 
tively early by Jebb, and in the satires of the Anti- 
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lOfiaeobin.^ But it was not until about the year 1819 that 
the Badicals began to^be called. jby the name by which 
they have ever since been known. Whether in the first 
place they assumed it themBelves, or whether it was 
given them by others, it is difficult to say : hut the latter 
is more probably the case. In James Mill's famous 
article, for instance, in the first number of the West- 
mhister Rtview, it is said that the term was meant to be 
" opprobrious," and that the Whigs used to stigmatise the 
professors of popular opinions " by some nickname in the 
slang of the day," such as " Jacobinical " or " Badical ". 
Again, in an article in the Lorulon liei'iew, written in 
1835, we are told that the Radicals were so called in 
order to class them " with all that is most despicable 
in the community, till the name began to acquire re- 
spect," and that then they were called instead "Destruc- 
tives ". We read that " to be called a Benthamite " was 
a mark of reproach ; that Sir Francis Burdett was " cut " 
by aristocratic society, and that " only men of the firmest 
nerves dared to appear as reformers ". There can he no 
doubt, indeed, that the word "Radical" for a long time 
carried odium with it. It formerly required no small 
amount of moral courage for a man in good society to 
openly declare himself a Radical ; for such rank apostasy 
— -for so it was considered — estranged him from his 
friends. Grote, for instance, was constrained to re- 
linquish that enjoyment of intercourse with people of 
rank and culture for which his birth and eminent talents 
had so naturally fitted him." The term "Radical," not 

'Disney'* Memoir of Jebb, vol. i., p. IM: T)ui Poetry of tht Anti~ 
Jacobin; Msjtineau's Hiitory of the Thirty Years' Peace, vol. L, p. 336. 
' Mrs. Grote'B Personal Life of Qeorge Orote, p. 43 ; London Bevitia, 
■toL <. (an Artiots on the State of the Nalioii, attributed to James Mill). 
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without reaaOD, called up in the minds of those who 
heard it some ill associations, which not a few members 
of the party would have liked to have seen dispelled 
by the use of a new and less offensive name. Daniel 
O'ConneiJ, for example, who at one period of his life went 
through a fit of Benthamism, wished to substitute the 
title "Constitutional," but the philosopher of Queen's 
Square Place, of course, dismissed the notion as absurd.' 
The distinction between the Whigs and Radicals was 
now so sharply drawn that the latter might justly claim to 
form a separate party, Sometimes overtures were made 
between the two, but they rarely ended in any practical 
results ; for the Whigs, as Cartwright said, when asked 
to co-operate in a movement for reform, " seemed as shy 
as if asked to handle a serpent ".^ The relationship of 
the two was touched upon by Bentham in an interesting 
letter, where he applied his favourite method of analysis 
to his view of English parties. These he divided into 
Tories (or Serviles and Absolutes) on the one hand, 
and Liberals upon the other ; and the latter he sab- 
divided into Radicals and Whigs ; so that the two LiberaJ 
groups he regarded as the species of a genus.^ Yet the 
Radicals were just as hostile to the Whigs as to the 
Tories. The half measures of moderate reform which, 
the Whigs were wilUng grudgingly to concede, were 
obnoxious to the Radicals, because they savoured of 
dishonesty. This bitterness of feeling between the two 
sections of the Liberals was a remarkable feature of the 
pobtical history of the time, and it hngered on with 
hardly less intensity beyond the passing of the Reform 



' Bowtiog's liife of BwifJwn, Works, vol. j 
' lAfe of Cartwright, vol, ii. , pp. 6, 137. 
' Bowring'8 Lift, vol. x. , p. 96. 



p. 596; vol. ii.,p. 6. 
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;. Between the earlier Radicals and the Whigs the 
line was less distiuclly drawn, and at the present day it 
tends to become more and more obliterated ; but for a 
long period the antagonism was acute. Place spoke of 
the " dirty sneaking Whigs, a corrupt and profligate 
faction " ; and said that Erskine, Fox and Sheridan 
were Tories out of office; Hunt, the demagogue, called 
Lhem "shoy-hoys," who joined the Tories in keeping the 
populace in ignorance, in order that they might plunder 
it; he declared that the Enghsh public might be properly 
atyled John Gull and not John Bull ; and that the Whigs 
were hke soldiers on half-pay. who expect to be called 
back to active service; Cobbett denounced them with all 
the violence of words he could command ; they were an 
" old battered worn-out faction." " a greedy and per- 
fidious" gang, with whom the Radicals could no more 
co-operate than they could with " the inhabitants of the 
infernal regions".' It can excite no surprise that the 
Whigs should sometimes have retaliated, as they did at 
the Newcastle Fox Club, when even so extreme a Whig 
as Lambton, afterwards the famous Earl of Durham, 
denounced them as " brawling, ignorant, but mischievous 
quacks".^ Mr. Tierney, in moving an amendment to 
the address in 1819, said of the Badical leaders that he 
wished to mark in the strongest terms " his contempt of 
their understanding, his disgust at their proceedings, and 
his jealousy of their objects ". Sir Fowell Buxton in the 

' TAfe of Francii Plnct, by Grahiim Wallas, p. 134 ; M^jnoirg of Hennj 
Hunt, written by himsell, vol i.. pp. SOB,' 509; »ol. ii.. pp. 145, 147: 
SfU-ctiom from CohbrWs PoUlKal ' Ilbrts, editud by M. Cobbett ftnd 
James P. Cobbett, Tcl. iv., Letter to tbe Ohancallor of the Eiohequer, 
No. 9 ; Tol. V. ; A Ili»tory of the Latl Uundred Days of EnglUh Freadom, 
Letter 8. 

Life of f Voncis Placr, by Graham Wallas, p. 201, 
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same year reprobated the Radicals, and said that he 
was persuaded that their object was " the subversion of 
religion and the Constitution " ; while Earl Grey asked 
in the House of Lords in tones of indignation, whether 
he was suspected of any attachment to those persons 
" called Radical reformers," who were decided enemies 
to himself and to the Whig party as a whole.' It is 
evident that between the Radicals and Whigs the 
antagonism was so profound that the chance of any 
workable alliance was almost hopeless. For though the 
two might sometimes agi-ee in details, yet their differ- 
ences were not differences of accident but of principle 
and the gulf was one which it was impossible to bridgf 
so long as both sides refused to admit of any com 
promise. Yet both were anxious to obtain the assist- 
ance of each other, and between individual members 
there was sometimes friendly intercourse; though the 
negotiations for alliance were almost always fruitless. 
There were Whigs, too, who dallied with the principles 
of radicalism, who never crossed the Rubicon, but 
retreated before it was too late. Of these the most 
distinguished were the liberty-loving and sober-minded 
Romiily, and the brilliant hut wayward and erratic 
Brougham. Sir Samuel Honaillj- was on friendly temis 
with Cartwright, and intimate with Bentham, whom he 
visited at Ford Abbey ; but he remained from first 
to last the steady advocate of moderate as opposed to 
Radical Reform. He persistently refused to be allured 
by any blandishments ; in vain the net was set before 
him. When Cartwright asked him to be a steward at 
a dinner of the friends of reform, at the Crown and 

■ Barna' Historg of the Radical Parly in Parliataent, pp. 130, 187, 199, 
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Anchor Tavern, he declined the invitation ; when pressed 
to attend a dinner of the Westminster electors to cele- 
brate the release of Sir Francis Burdett from the Tower, 
he did the same ; and he could not be persuaded to stand 
as a parliamentary candidate for Middlesex, because he 
was unwilling to pledge himself to principles which were 
abhorrent to his nature.^ Yet he raised his voice on 
every opportunity in favour of moderate reform ; and he 
even on one occasion supported a proposal to restore 
triennial Parliaments. But he was none the less a 
thorough Whig; and when he was a candidate for 
Westminster, Bentham, who rarely took any part in 
an election, ventured forth from the recesses of his study, 
and denounced him as ** a lawyer, a Whig, and a friend 
only to moderate reform *'.^ The case of Brougham was 
similar. That versatile genius, so unstable and illusive, 
was the despair of the Radicals, who hoped to win him 
to their cause, but never quite succeeded. The relations 
that existed between the " queer old hermit,*' as Ben- 
tham called himself, and the young barrister just on the 
threshold of his fame, present both in a very pleasing 
light. The patriarch would address Brougham as *'my 
dearest sweet boy,'* and ** dear sweet little Poppett '* ; while 
the latter would reply to his **dear grandpapa". In his 
correspondence with Brougham the supposed dry-as-dust 
philosopher used to reveal himself in a very playful 
mood, for he seems to have had a genuine liking for his 
brilliant but erratic friend. ** Insincere as he is," he 
said, " it is always worth my while to bestow a day on 
him." Yet he could never capture Brougham, who, on 
his part, never scrupled to consult him for arguments, 

1 Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly, vol. ii., up. 92, 840, 413-17. 
" J6i<i., vol. iii., p. 365. 
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which he jocosely called his "pap". There is, said 
Bentham, a man "who comes here and tells me that 
he has come to sit at the feet of Gamahel and imhibe 
wisdom from my Hpa, but when I begin to show him 
that his projected legal reforms have no simplicity or 
breadth of principle, he suddenly discovers that it is time 
to go away, and dine with my lord this or my lady that". 
This would-be disciple was unquestionably Brougham. 
He was the friend also of James Mill, who, like Bentbam, 
had great expectations of him ; and Mill, indeed, on one 
occasion urged him to come forward as a candidate for 
Westminster, and even guaranteed that he would pledge 
himself to a strong measure of reform. But Brougham 
afterwards retracted.' Place also tried to detach him 
from the Wliigs, but he was too astute to be allured from 
the highway that led to power and riches. He remained a 
vacillating Whig, who sometimes urged moderate reform, 
and sometimes doubted its expediency. But of the Radi- 
cals he spoke in no uncertain tones. He said that they 
and their "vile press" should at all hazards be sup- 
pressed, that the ^Vhigs should firmly decline any offers 
of alhance ; he condemned Hobhouse for using " the very 
language of the Cartwright school," and spoke, as well 
he might, in terms of abhorrence of the " Huntites ".^ 

' Bowring'fl Lift 0/ Bentham, vol. i., p. 578 : Prentice's Eutorieal 
Sketches, p, 379 : Bain's James Mill, p. 123. BBntbam w&s food ot nrritiii^ 
doggerel venee on Brougham, f.g, ; — 

'• Oil. Brougham I a Btrango tnyHtury you are I 

Nil fniC uitquam tibi tarn diHpar. 

So foolish and so wisa — so great, ea small, 

ETerylbing now, to-morrow nought at all." 

"Fraitt;! thy name is Woman ) 

InsincEtity i thy name is Brougham." 
* Brougham's Memoirs of Ria Life and TiittM, vol. ii., pp. 311, SSI. 
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Sir Samuel Romilly and Brougbam are typical ex- 
amples of those Whiga who, as we have seen, were by 
no means ill-disposed in their relations to iheHadicals; 
bat, their good-will notwithstanding, any durable alliance 
was utterly impracticable. The unpasaable gulf of deep- 
rooted principle was only rendered more apparent by any 
attempt in that direction. This isolation was, however, 
from the point of view of the Radicals, by no means dis- 
advantageous, for it served to make them a more im- 
portant body than they would otherwise have been; it 
raised them to something like the status of a party, not 
strong, indeed, in numbers or influence, but still a party, 
and that in itself was a considerable achievement. 

Such, very briefly, were the political relations of the 
Radicals during the years that passed from the time 
wheu at the end of the eighteenth century they were 
crushed beneath a mass of repressive legislation, until 
the Reform Act ushered in a new and brighter age. The 
period, at first one of war, and latterly one of great de- 
pressiou, was uncongenial to the Radicals. The Tory 
rale was safe, but in the main was dull and leaden ; our 
rulers were meu like Addington, upon whom Canning 
penned the squib :^ 

t Ne'dt atitill thy virtQous tLougbU cniispire 

^M To wrap majeslic Tlmmos in fire ; 

lor Percival, whom Sydney Smith so unmercifully satir- 
ised ; or Lord Liverpool, the "arch-mediocrity," whom 
Madame de Htael described as "having a genius for 
silence". His long rule had not even the merits of a 
vivifying despotism. Yet throughout this period the 
Radicals still remained true to their ideal; to secure 

— for the people the control of Parliament by pressure 
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from without was still the goal of their deaire. In Par- 
liameDt and outBide of it, by motions, petitions, pablic 
meetings and the hke, they laboured to attain that 
control with invincible persistency. The nature of theiu 
efforts, what they won, and where they failed, have now 
to be considered. 

The most direct and obvious way of pressing thfl 
claim of the people to parliamentary control was 
move for reform within the walls of Parliament itself. 
That way was not neglected, but it was a well-nigh 
hopeless task. The Radicals of the school of Thomas 
Paine had utterly discredited the once progressive part^ 
of reform. That party, indeed, was scarcely representee!' 
in the House. " I think," said Tooke to Cartwright, 
" that the cause of reform is dead and buried " ; and it 
required a rare display of faith fur Cartwright to declare 
that he believed in its resurrection.' For iu truth the 
outlook for reformers was at the beginning of the centnry 
one of blank despair. Futile motions in the House o( 
Commons for the consideration of the question were 
occasionally made, but they were always overwhelmed 
in failure. When Sir Francis Burdett, for instance, prcK 
posed a scheme of refomi in 1808, he could find sixteen 
members of Parliament only to support him. Mean- 
while, the character of parliamentary representation 
seemed to be receding more and more from the Badic^ 
ideal. The case of Sir Samuel Romilly, a man of hi^ 
integrity, whose veracity it is impossible to doubt, 
typical. At the genera! election in 1807 we find bin) 
complaining that parliamentary seats were very dear^ 

^Life o/ Cartwright, vol. i., p. 236. Tho worfls ocour i] 
written by Horoe Tooke to Cartwright in 1T9T, and in the margiD of 
Culnright wrote : " Bui i. C. ia ft heliBTer in tlie resuccoction ". 
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because the ** new ministers '* had *' bought up all the seats 
to be disposed of, and at any prices. ... To come in 
by a popular election, in the present state of the 
representation, is quite impossible . . . many men who 
buy seats, do it as a matter of pecuniary speculation, as 
a profitable way of employing their money ".^ A bill, 
indeed, was introduced by Mr. Curwen, to render the 
trafficking in seats illegal, but it was passed in such a 
form as to leave a monopoly to the Crown. There were, 
in fact, with very few exceptions, two avenues only to 
the House of Commons ; and the aspirant had either to 
accept the nomination of a patron, as Sir Samuel Bomilly 
accepted that of the Duke of Norfolk, or to purchase. 
Whether the House of Commons thus elected was a 
corrupt or an inefficient House, or whether it is likely 
to have been in any way inferior to one that should be 
elected on the basis of universal suflfrage, it is not to our 
purpose to inquire. It must be enough to note the fact 
that the control of Parliament by the people was by 
reason of this pseudo-representative system practically 
non-existent. If there was any control at all, it was 
exercised by the Crown or by the patron. The obstacles 
in the way of popular control seemed almost insurmount- 
able. Yet there was one constituency in the country 
where the Badical campaign was, thanks to the efforts 
of a few energetic men, carried on with conspicuous 
success. The City of London and the City Corporation 
were in the days of the Wilkite agitation distinguished 
for their zeal in the democratic cause, but their fervour 
seems slowly to have died away. It is remarkable, indeed, 

» Memoirs of the Life of Sir S, Romilly, vol. ii., p. 200. He gave 
£S000 for the seat of Wareham, and refused to accept £1000 from a fund 
formed by the Whig party for political purposes (vol. ii., p. 237). 
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how even early in the century the City Corporation 

was attacked for its effetenesB by the Eadicals. It 
said Place, "corrupt, rotting, infamous"; "a bnrlesque 
on the human understanding more contemptible than the 
most paltry farce played in a booth at Bartholomew* 
Fair".' The democratic centre of gravity, so to speak, 
had already shifted west to the constituency of West- 
minster, just as it afterwards shifted to Birmingham and 
Manchester. Westminster was at this time one of the 
few places in the country where the electorate was of 
fairly democratic character; it was a "scot and lot 
borough, where every rate-paying householder possessed. 
ihe right to vote.- The electors had been in the laaia 
distinguished for their devotion to the Whigs, and had 
done themselves no little honour by returning Pox- 
though he was opposed by the veteran Tooke himself' 
— to Parhament. His election in 1796 was a cause ot 
much enthusiasm. "He was carried," we are told, 
a gilt chair mounted on a small platform, and backed by 
an alcove of laurels. Immediately before him went 
dozen butchers, vrith marrow bones and cleavers, and 
three banners inscribed ' Fox and Peace," ' Fox 
Liberty," ' The Man of the People'." This picturesque 
account of the electoral manners of the age prefigured what 
was soon about to happen. When Francis Place opened! 
his tailor's shop at Charing Cross in 1799, he became 
householder in Westminster and entitled to a vote. Tha 
setting up in business of the leather-breeches maker was 
probably little noticed at the time, but it was really an 

' Life of Francis Flace, by Graliam Wallaa. p. 347. 

»In 1801 the population of WcatmiiiBter was about 163,272; and 
number of ratepayers about 10,000 (Life of Plaee, by Graham Wi 
p. 39), 
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event of some historical importance, because it was Place 
who waa mainly instrnmental in causing Westminster 
to send some of the earliest Radical representatives to 
Parliament. It was now that he found scope for the 
employment of his electioneering talent, which he pos- 
sessed in a very high degree, and in the Westminster 
electors he had material ready to his hand. This ener- 
getic organiser set to work to democratise the constituency 
and he succeeded. It was in 1807 that he first found hia 
opportunity. Then it was that he began to teach the 
electors to form committees, and to canvass upon sys- 
tematic lines. He himself was the life and soul of the 
election, and he laboured without stint, and not without 
success. For many a year, indeed, bis influence in the 
politics of Westminster was very great; "such influ- 
ence," to use Sir Samuel Komilly's words, " as almost to 
determine the elections for members of Parliament ".' 
Though he refused to enter Parhament himself, he had 
much to do with getting other persona there, and atill 
more with their conduct when they got there. He 
played, so to speak, the part of parliamentary " coach," 
as was the case with Joseph Hume, whom he evidently 
regarded as a tutor does hia pupil." For the House 
itself he had all that contempt which characterised every 
Radical before the time of the Refonn Act ; he called 
it " rascally," and an "atrocious assembly " ; while as for 
individual members, he thought them proud and over- 
bearing, and the servile followers of their patrons.^ Yet 
this master-tailor, and friend of Mill and Bentham, was 
the greatest political wire-puller and election-manager of 

' Mrmoin of the Life of Sir S. RomUly, vol. iii. 

*Life oJFrancU Piace, by Oroham Wallaa, pp. 183-8*. 
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hia time. He Bet the fashion of that syatematic organi- 
eation of the voters which has since by both partiea 
been considered indispensable ; and be is, in the main, 
responsible for what may be called in general terms the 
introduction of caucus methods into English politics. 
It would, perhaps, be no exaggeration to describe him as 
the lineal ancestor of the National Liberal Federation. 

It was in 1807 that Place won his first success in tha 
politics of Westminster by securing the election of Sir 
Francis Burdett, who had already been known for his 
steady and consistent radicalism, as a disciple of Horne 
Tooke and as member for Middlesex, A patrician and a 
baronet, and a very wealthy man, who, besides being a 
landowner, had married the daughter of a banker, his 
adherence to their cause was to the Radicals a thing of 
inestimable value. Handsome, tall and thin, digniQed in 
port and bearing, civilly famihar in his manner, he was 
every inch an aristocrat. His must have been a most 
attractive personality. "A manly understanding," sayS' 
Hobhouse, a personal friend, "and a tender heart gave a 
cbarra to bis society such aa I have never derived in any 
other instance from a man whose principal pursuit waa 
politics. He was the delight of both old and yoang. 
There was no base alloy in his noble nature." He had, 
too, in an eminent degree the qualities of the orator. His 
lofty stature, his mellifluous voice, bis sweet and silvery 
tones, his command of language and easy flow of words, 
hia sincerity of manner, combined to make him one of 
the most pleasing and impressive speakers of his time, 
Byron, Hobhouse and Canning all admired his style; 
even Sir Fowell Buxton, a somewhat bitter critic of the 
Badicals, confessed that his speech in the House of 
Commons on the question of the Feterloo riots was ft 
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masterpiece. ** His speech,*' he said, ** was absolutely 
the finest, and the clearest, and the fairest display of 
masterly understanding that I ever heard. . . . Canning 
was second ; if there be any difference between eloquence 
and sense, this was the difference between him and 
Burdett."^ Such was the man whom the Westminster 
electors made the object of their choice. Burdett had 
refused to stand again for Middlesex, where, it is said, he 
had spent £100,000 in contesting petitions made to in- 
validate his seat ; but while declining to offer himself as a 
candidate for Westminster, he expressed his willingness 
to sit if the voters carried his election. They did so by a 
great majority; and from that time till a period beyond 
the Reform Act, his connection with Westminster was 
continuous and close. ** Westminster's Pride " and 
** England's Glory " were the terms of endearment by 
which he was popularly known. Thus it happened that 
by a curious irony of fate a West-End constituency be- 
came the centre and the focus of democratic agitation, 
as well, indeed, it might, since it contained within its 
area Bentham and James Mill to represent its political 
philosophy, Place to organise its voters, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, afterwards in company with John Cam Hob- 
house, to give voice in Parliament to its political convic- 
tions. It was rightly named the cradle of parliamentary 
reform. 

The constituency of Westminster during the period 

^ Bamford's Passages in the Life of a Radical, vol. i., p. 21 ; Life and 
Correspondence of Thomas Slingshy Buncombe, vol. i., p. 79; Harris* 
History of the Radical Party in Parliament, p. 137 ; Edinburgh Review, 
vol. cxxxiii., No. 272; Life of Francis Place, by Graham Wallas, p. 47. 
There is a portrait of Sir Francis Burdett in the National Portrait Qallery 
by Shee. 
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now before us presents some lively pictures of life and 
work among the Kadicals, which are not only full of 
interest from the standpoint of the constitutional hh- 
torian, but throw a flood of hght upon the manners of 
the time. We obtain a glimpse of a meeting in the 
old Palace Yard, where Cartwright was acclaimed as tha 
patriarch of reform ; of dinners of reformers ; and of a 
dinner to Sir Francis Bm'dett on bis release from the 
Tower. We watch with interest a series of elections full 
of incident ; of contests between Tories, Whiga and 
Radicals, and aometimcs between rival Badicals them- 
selvea We see Romilly elected, soon, by bia too untimely 
death, to make way fur a successor; and a lady of a 
Whig patrician family, not thinking it beneath her to do 
some electioneering work ; we see that brilliant naval 
officer, Lord Cochrane, expelled from the House, on his 
conviction upon a charge of fraud (whether justly or not 
it is impossible to say), but triumphantly sent back by 
the Westminster electors.' We note, with interest, a, 
dinner given in 1818 in honour of Cartwright, whose 
services to the cause of Kadical reform had scarcely re- 
ceived the recognition they deserved. There was a touch 
of pathos in the closing years of that venerable patriarch 
who had laboured so long and so faithfully for the 
people. Yet he never sat in Parliament, When ha 
offered to stand as a candidate for Westminster, he, 
was rudely brushed aside, with a contemptuous dis-.1 
regard that savoured of ingratitude. It may have been, 
indeed, the fact that, as Place said, he was " utterly in- 
competent " and a man tor whom the electors would nofej 

' Li/e of CarfwrigM, vol. ii., p. 188 ; Life of Sir S. ilomtWy, vol. )U J 

pp. 146, 965 ; Torrena' Lift of Melbourne, vol, i., p. 137, The Whig I 
wu laAj Caroline Lamb. 
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vote. Still Cartwright very naturally viewed his rejec- 
tion with some bitterness of spirit. **The cause," he 
said, ''of Badical reform was in the conduct pursued 
towards me personally undermined and betrayed ; " and 
there was perhaps some truth in his assertion, so evi- 
dently moved by disappointment, that he had been 
"unceremoniously dropped and cast off as a worn-out 
garment, to clear the way for younger and untried re- 
formists ". The dinner given to Cartwright must, there- 
fore, have brought some consolation to the old man's 
wounded feelings. He was too ill to be present, but 
he sent a written speech. The following toasts, so 
thoroughly characteristic of the occasion, were proposed : 
" The people, the only source of poHtical power " ; ** The 
King and Constitution, and a speedy recovery to both " ; 
** Take your choice : a civil government or a military 
despotism ; in other words, Burdett's bill or Castlereagh's 
bayonet ". Cartwright's speech, in reply to the toast of 
his health, partook of the nature of a valedictory address ; 
it was, so to speak, a final and public profession of his 
faith ; his political will and testament. That faith was 
as unshaken as a rock, for never did he speak with such 
intensity of immovable conviction. He condemned the 
majority of the House of Commons in terms which 
even for Cartwright were severe ; it was, he said, ** a 
small and odious faction," an **Algerine faction," who 
** assemble in divan, and arrange themselves on their 
usurped benches " ; he jeered at the '* late farce of mock- 
elections performed on their incorporated dung-hills 
by a few slaves " ; he declared his unshakable belief that 
annual Parliaments and universal suffrage had been 
** demonstrated " to be right by irrefragable proof; and 

that they were matters of ** moral obligation " and ** tests 

17 
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of intpgrity ". Thus faithful to the last in the c&use he 
had made his own lived Major Cartwright, respected and 
beloved by all who knew his brave unselfish nature. He 
lingered on until 1825, when the weajy wheels of Ufe, 
worn out by eating time, at last stood Btill. His eccen- 
tricities and obstinate perverseueas were forgotten by 
those who were acquainted with hia love for mankind and 
his Belt-sacrificing zeal.^ 

The most interesting event in the annals of West- 
minster, and the one of most importance from the constitu- 
tional point of view, was the committal to the Tower of Sir 
Francis Burdett for a breach of parliamentary privilege. 
It will be remembered that Wilkes and other early 
lladicals were the prota^^onistfi in combating the pre- 
tensions of the House of Commons to privileges incon- 
sistent with the liberties of the people, and in fighting 
the claim set up in ParUament to prohibit the pubhcation 
of debates. In those days the attempts to stretch par- 
liamentary privilege unduly, and the refusal to allow the 
reporting of debates, were judged to be the chief obstacles 
to that popular control of Parliament which the Badicals- 
demanded. After a brief but angry contest they suc- 
ceeded, and what may be called the first epoch of radi- 
cahsm closed. Then attention was directed to a different 
class of questions, such as the various proposals for 
reform, and for the amendment of the Constitution, and 
radicalism in consequence took other shapes. The old 
conflicts over privilege and parliamentary reporting had 
well-nigh been forgotten, when suddenly in 1810 they 

I Life of Cartuyrighi. vol. iii., pp. 149.61 ; Wooler's Black Du>ar/, toL. 
ii. Though Cartwright w&s nut & utilitSiriau pbiloaophcr. ha reaemUod 
Bentham id Chat he boqueatliBd his body to be dissected at the Royil, 
College ol Surgeona in % regular leoturo (see his Life, vol. iii., p. 368). 
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blazed up once again in a way entirely unexpected. The 
standing order of the House for the exclusion of strangers 
was enforced by Mr. Charles Yorke in a fit of wbinieical 
perrersity, with the result that the press gallery was 
prevented from reporting the debata The enforcement 
of the order caused a commotion in the country, and was 
vigorously condemned. It so happened that the British 
Porum, a debating society in the city — "a club of chicken 
orators," as Horace Walpole would have called it— took 
Qp the question as a subject for discussion. If the mem- 
bers of the society had stopped there, the matter would 
have excited no attention ; but they went out of their 
way to advertise and to disseminate a circular, in which 
they claimed that the enforcement of the order "ought 
to be censured as an insidious and ill-considered attack 
upon the liberty ct the press, tending to aggravate the 
discontents of the people, and render the representa- 
tives objects of jealousy and suspicion ". The author of 
the paper, John Gale Jones, " a poor emaciated crazy- 
looking creature, possessed of considerable talents, but as 
devoid of judgment as any man could well be," was for 
his escapade committed to the Tower. Sir Francis 
Burdett, inflamed with righteous indignation, published 
in Cobbett's Weekly Begister, a journal which at that 
time enjoyed an enormous popularity, an article in which 
he questioned the legality of the committal, and apoke 
of the House in very disrespectful terms. The House, 
which was by this time in an irritable mood, judged the 
article to be a breach of privilege, and sent Sir Francis 
also to the Tower. Then followed some very extra- 
ordinary scenes. The worthy Baronet abut himself in 
his house in Piccadilly, and having sent a letter to the 
Speaker to announce his intention to reaist, he prepared 
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to undergo a siega The people rose to protect the man 
wliom they regarded as a hero, and the streets could only 
bo kept cleat* by the use of a strong military force. An 
organised attempt was made to bring about his rescue, 
bat though Place was one of those who helped, it proved 
abortive. A company of soldiers broke into the manBion, 
where Sir Francis, who seems to have had an eye for 
good effect, was discovered reading the Magna Charta in 
Latin to his son. But this display of zeal for constita- 
tional liberty availed him nothing, and he was earned to 
the Tower, where he had ample time for calm reflection, 
until Parliament was prorogued. A triumphal procession 
was arranged to escort him to his home by Place and 
other friends, but Sir Francis, who had taken fright, and 
imagined that Place was a Government spy, escaped 
quietly by a boat upon the river, to the great disgust ot 
the crowd who had assembled to give a hearty welcome 
to the martyr. The fiasco cost Burdett some of his 
favour with the people ; he was nicknamed " Sir Francis 
Sly-go"; and even Place called Inm "a coward and 
poltroon ". It is entirely characteristic ot the Badicals 
that the two men who were the most prominent indi- 
viduals in the politics of Westminster should for a space 
ot nine years have beeu not even on speaking terms.' 

In this incident of the committal of Burdett two 
questions of great importance, from the Kadical point of 
view, were raised; one involved the right of Parliament 
to take cognisance of words spoken outside its walls 

1 Menioiri of the Life 0/ Sir S. Homilly, vol. ii. . pp. 306-13 ; Life nf 
FrnHcU Ftart:. by Qrnham Wallas, pp. 48-60; Japhson's Rist: and Fro 
of the Plalfonn, vol. i., p. 337; CobbeU'a Polilv^l K'rilings, voL T. ; 4i 
Bittory of the Last Humired Days of English Fretdom, letter iv. ; Jtbnwira 
Iff Henry Bunt, voL ii., pp. 421-23. 
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whether by its own members or by strangers; and the 
other the right to exclude the public from the galleries, 
and so to prevent the reporting of the debates. If the 
control of Parliament by pressure from without be the 
goal of the Radicals' desire, then they were clearly justi- 
fied in their refusal to admit the contentions now put 
forward. To keep the people in ignorance of what Par- 
liament is doing, and to put it beyond the reach of 
censure, would prove the greatest obstacles to popular 
control; and the claim of Parliament to do either has 
tacitly dropped into abeyance. Yet once again another 
Radical came into violent conflict with the House of 
Commons upon this veiy question of parliamentary 
privilege. This Radical was Hobhouse. 

John Cam Hobhouse, better known to later genera- 
tions under the title of Lord Broughton, was in his early 
days one of the most brilliant of those who represented 
the principles of radicalism in Parliament. When quite 
a boy he was taken by his father to visit Lord Shelburne 
at Bowood, and there perhaps he derived some inspira- 
tion from the genius of the place where Priestley and 
Bentham found a refuge. He went to Cambridge, where 
he showed his Liberal propensities in the founding of a 
Whig Club, and became the intimate of Byron. ^ In 

* Byron afterwards wrote the following squib on Hobhouse when he 
was a candidate for Westminster : — 

•'Who are now the people's men? 
My boy Hobby O ! 
Yourself and Burdett, gentlemen, 
And blackguard Hunt and Cobby 1 

** When to the mob you make a speech. 
My boy Hobby O 1 
How do you keep without their reach 
The watch within your fobby O ? " 

(Smiles' Memoir of John Murray ^ vol. i.) 
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1819 he contested the seat of Westminster and ■ 
supported by Burdett. who contributed £1000 to defray 
the expense of the election. The Whig candidate, 
George Lamb, however, was retained, and Hobhouse 
indulged himself in a whimsical revenge. He published 
a pamphlet entitled A Triflimj Mistake in Thomai Lord 
Erskine's Defence, in which he had the temerity to ask, 
•'What prevents the people from walking down to the 
House, and pulling out the members by the ears, 
locking up their doors, and flinging the key into the 
Thames'?" He answered that "their true practical 
protectors are to be found at the Horae Guards and the 
Knightsbridge Barracks ". For this astounding piece of 
insoleuce he was committed to Newgate by the much 
offended House. In the following year, however, he 
was successful in his candidature for Westminster, & 
seat which he and Burdett continued to represent in 
Parliament without a break until 1831. Perhaps of ail 
the Radicals who have entered Parliament there has 
been no one more distinguished for fiiie scholarship and 
culture. He will, at least, go down to posterity as the 
inventor of the phrase, " His Majesty's Opposition ".' 

All this time the demands, which the Kadicals have 
made peculiarly their own, were not allowed to slumber. 
Take, for instance, the question of the extension of the 
suffrage. The views of the philosophers of the party, 
upon this and other kindred questions, have already been 
considered. What then were the views of the active 
politicians, who looked rather to achieve the practically 
possible than the theoretically perfect'? In the first. 
place, it would appear that over the extension of thft 

'Edinburgh Review, voL craiii., No, 273; Lift of Fraaoit Plate.bf 
Gralmm Wallan, p. U9. 
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saffrage opinions were very much divided. The more 
extreme democrats would be satisfied with nothing less 
than universal suflfrage, while others would have been 
contented with the admission of householders only to 
the register of voters. Of the former, Henry Hunt the 
** Orator,*' was the spokesman, and he claimed to be the 
first to ** publicly propose" at a meeting of reformers 
(held at Spa Fields in 1815) that a petition be presented 
to Parliament for universal suffrage. A meeting of dele- 
«» gates from the various petitioning bodies was actually 
held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where the ques- 
tion was discussed, and a great divergence of opinion was 
disclosed. Hunt and Bamford carried the meeting with 
them in favour of the widest extension of the franchise 
against Cartwright, Cobbett and Burdett, who thought 
that household sufi^rage was more easily attainable, and 
at least a practicable measure.^ Cobbett and Cartwright 
both wished for universal suffrage, but they abated their 
opinions in deference to Burdett, who, as almost the 
solitary representative of radicalism in the House of 
Commons, was beyond dispute the leader of his party. 
He had promised to introduce a Keform Bill into Parlia- 
ment, so that nothing which had not Burdett's approval 
was within . the sphere of practicable politics. The 
position which he held at this time in the country 
was unique. He was the connecting link between the 
philosophical Radicals on the one hand, and the active 
politicians on the other. Though not one of the former, 
he was on friendly terms with Bentham, and drew some 
of his inspiration from him. He would address him as 
**my very worthy and approved good master," and 

• 

1 Memoirs of Henry Hunt^ written by himself, vol. i., Introduction. 
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Bentliam would reply to him aa bis " much esteemed 
disciple ". Sir Francis, indeed, valued Bentham very 
highly, and in this respect set an excellent example, which 
men hke Hunt and Cobbett would have done very well in 
following. He asked Bentham to draw up a Iteform Bill, 
but the philosopher, who knew his limitations, declined 
upon the ground that he was too busy and insufficiently 
prepared. Much, indeed, was hoped fnini the united action 
of two such men as Bentham and Burdett. But white 
the former thought that any hill tbat did not provide 
for the introduction of the ballot would be absolutely 
futile, tbc latter wished to leave it out, because he 
beheved that the prejudice against it could not be over- 
come, and that its presence would wreck any measure 
of reform. Eventually, however, in 1818 Burdett pro- 
posed some resolutions in favour of reform, in which the 
inspiration of Bentham is apparent. The preamble con- 
tained the proposition tbat no adequate security for good 
government can have place but by means of, and in 
proportion to, a community of interest between the 
governors and the governed. Here, certainly, were the 
voices of Bentham and James Mill. The resolutions 
embodied the demands that the suffrage should be equal, 
free, and comprehensive ; a phrase evidently intended to 
be vague ; that the electors should have power to remove 
their representatives " at least once in every year " ; that 
the counties should be divided into electoral districts, 
as far as possible equal in population, and returning 
a single representative ; and that all electioas should be 
held on the same day.' The proposed reforms, thus 
very briefly stated, would have gone far in the direction 

' Bowricg'B Life of BmAam, Works, Tol. *., pp. 491.97. 
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of satisfying the aspirations of the majority, but a small 
dissentient group of irreconcilable extremists rejected 
them with scorn. These fanatics would have nothing 
short of universal suffrage. In the result there was a 
split between the two wings of the party ; between the 
lower class Badicals on the one hand, and the middle 
class Radicals, of whom Burdett was the leader, on the 
other. The position of Burdett is instructive and is 
worth a brief consideration. For a time, indeed, he 
seems to have had a distinct following of his own. 
Cartwright, for example, spoke of ** Whigs, Tories, and 
Burdettites," and Sir Walter Scott described the latter 
as ** men who, rather than want combustibles, will fetch 
brimstone from hell '*. That was an opinion which fell 
naturally from the lips of a high unbending Tory, but, 
though ** Burdett and Liberty!" was sometimes the 
watchword of the people, and though Bentham once 
called him the hero of the mob, yet Sir Francis was 
never in any sense a demagogue. With Hunt, for in- 
stance, he was far from being on friendly terms ; as is 
apparent from the tone of contumely and scorn in which 
the favourite of the mob used to speak of the Burdettites. 
** They are," he said, *' a faction composed principally of 
petty shopkeepers and little tradesmen, who, under the 
denomination of tax-paying liouseholders, enlisted them- 
selves under the banners of Sir Francis Burdett," and 
** a privileged class above the artisans ". He complained, 
too, that he was calumniated by the Burdettites as well 
as by the Whigs ".^ This remark of Hunt's on the 

^ Memoirs of Henry Hunt, written by himself, vol. ii., pp. 76, 82; Life 
of Thomas Attwood^ by C. M. Wakefield ; An Appeal to the Nation, by the 
Union for Parliamentary Reform (drafted by Cartwright) ; Lockhart^s 
Life of Scott, vol. it., p. 260. Hunt said that Sir F. Burdett had falsely 
accused him of having a Government protection in his pocket at Peterloo. 
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privileged class above the artisans is esceedingly sugges- 
tive; for it indicates that radicalism was percolating 
down to a lower social stratum than it had ever done 
before. Hitherto, so far from having commended itself 
to the great mass of the wage-earning population, it had 
rather been abhorred, and there was no class of peep 
who were so immutably Tory as the mobs wlio burned 
down Priestley's house, carried Thomas Paine in effigy, 
and raised cheers for " Church and King ". Radicalism 
bad been rather the faith of the middle class and of fairly 
educated people, who had read and reflected for them- 
selves ; and of this class, still by far the most important, 
Sir Francis Burdett, who loved Hberty more than be did 
the priifanum villous, was the spokesman and the leader. 
Notwithstanding his great services, his moderation ex- 
asperated those who were impatient at what they con- 
ceived to be the slow progress of the cause. Even 
Place thought him " too rich, too high and too lazy 
Suspicion even fell on his sincerity — a suspicion which, 
perhaps, his subsequent defection justified. But how- 
ever that may be, Burdett remains an eminent illustratioo' 
of the fact already mentioned, and to which again there 
will be occasion to refer, that the Radicals suffered more 
from the aspersions of their own professed adherents than 
they did from their political opponents. How he was 
spoken of by Hunt and Place we have already seen. It 
remained for Cobbett to accuse him of feeble incon- 
sistency, of jealousy, of envy and ambition that could not 
brook a rival ; of postponing his duties in I'arliament to 
his pursuit of hunting in the country. He charged him 
with wishing to deter the passing of a reform bill 

> Life oj Francis Place, b; Qtahom W&Uw. p. 15^. 
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through fear of losing his position as the "one great 
man " among the Radicals ; he threw it in his teeth that 
he allowed his son to take a commission in a crack regi- 
ment in the army ; he even suspected that his good in- 
tentions had been corrupted by contact with the Court. 
" The courtly air of Brighton had some eflfect upon Sir 
Francis ; the very purlieus of a court-barrack are pesti- 
lential as to political principle.'' That Cobbett should 
have thought so, shows how deeply and unworthily the 
political life of his time was tainted with suspicion.^ 

The question of the ballot was not one which excited 
much attention ; nor over annual or triennial Par- 
liaments was there occasion found for quarrel ; though, 
generally speaking, those who were for universal suffrage 
were also for the shorter term. The question of the 
relation of members of Parliament to their constituencies 
— a question mooted by the early Radicals, and upon 
which they expressed their opinions very strongly — is 
one of more interest, and demands a brief consideration. 
That parliamentary representatives were simply delegates 
or attorneys, who might be bound by pledges, was origin- 
ally an essential dogma of the Radical profession. How 
far this belief still continued to be held during the period 
which we are now considering, is a question of some im- 
portance in tracing the development of Radical opinion. 
The general feeling of men of all parties was adverse to 

* Cobbett's Political Writings^ vol. v. ; A History of the Last Hundred 
Days of English Freedom^ letter iv. " I believe," said Cobbett, •* that Sir 
Francis Burdett, for instance, has not the smallest idea of an act of 
Parliament ever being made without his assistance, if he chooses to 
assist, which is not very frequently the case" (Rural RideSy p. 103). 
Cobbett's criticisms of Sir Francis Burdett must be taken cum grano^ 
because a dispute arose between the two men as to whether a sum of 
£3000 advanced by the latter to the former was a loan or a gift. 
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wimt we have callfd for the sake of coovenience the 
delegation theory, though there was some divergence of 
opinion. We find Wilberfoice remarking that con- 
stituencies cannot be expected to approve every par- 
ticular of their nienibera' conduct; that on "the great 
principles" there should be a genera! agreement, and 
that a representative should be sent to Parliament 
a free agent and not a " slave fettered and shackled 
Canning, in a speech delivered at Liverpool in 181'2, gave 
expression to the reasonable view that he claimed to 
retain an independent judgment, but that if a serious 
difference of opinion between him and his electors should 
arise, he would not abuse his trust, but give them the 
earliest opportunity of recalling or reconsidering their 
" delegation of it ".' In the House of Commons the 
matter gave occasion to a regular debate, and to take 
two examples of the views on either side, we find Lord 
Milton protesting with all his might against the notion 
that members were "merely delegates," and Sir J, 
Newport as viguronsly asserting that the wishes of con- 
stituents ought to be obeyed, or the trust should be 
surrendered. Perhaps no one condemned the delegation 
theory in stronger language than Lord Eldon. He de- 
clared that he would not have sat one moment in the 
House of Commons, if be had not been at liberty to act 
upon his own opinions, and that no man would have dared 
to ask him to sit there " otherwise than upon that under- 
standing". During the debate on the second Kefurm 
Bill ill the House of Lords, he expressed his " deep sense 

' Cantiing held Chat the House of Oummons was not " an BBaembly ot 
dulegateB."biit"abody ofmenchoBen from among Ihe whole community' 
(eee a RevUw of Canning'a Spetchei at tht Liverpnol EUctUm, 1813, bj 
WiUieun Roacoe). 
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\ haniili&tton " tliat members of the Lower Hoase had 
lonnd themselves by pledges. " To convert, " he said, 
" a member of the other House of Parliament into the 
mere representative of the particular place for which he 
was returned, instead of the represeutative of the whole 
of the Commons of England, was a perversion of one of 
the hest principles of the Constitution." Submission to 
pledges was, he thought, a "degradation," and that 
measures ought to be taken to prevent it. In practice 
there was no uniformity ; and at the general election in 
1818 we find that some candidates promised to obey 
instructions, while the majority claimed to be uusbackled, 
unfettered, and unbiassed. But what concerns us most 
is the view adopted by the Badicals, because the subject 
has a most important beariu<: upon that popular control 
of Parliament which was the ultimate aim of their de- 
sires, and the essence of their principles. It has already 
been observed that the philosophical Radicals made no 
explicit statement on the matter, and it may fairly be 
assumed that they believed that, if an identity of interest 
between the governors and the governed were secured, 
all the rest would follow. Even Cartwright seems to 
have thought that, if his suggested reforms were carried 
ont, a perfect harmon-y would subsist between the electors 
and the elected, which would render "•instructions" quite 
unnecessary. Yet during the twenty years that preceded 
the Reform Act, a greater difference of opinion among 
the Badicala themselves was disclosed than at any time 
before. Place, tor instance, insisted on the view that a 
representative should submit to pledges and instructions, 
and he founded the Parliamentary Candidates Society with 
a view to the more dih^ent observation of the way in 
which members gave their votes in Facliameut. The 



ject — i' ledges to be Given by Candidati 
found himself ftt isBtie with sevt 
John Stuart Mill, for instance, in 
the pamphlet, and when at a 
Bardett and HobhouKe were asked 
to the ballot, the abolition of th( 
taxes, of the newspaper stamp du 
the Septennial Act, they both dec 
fools demanded pledges, and no 
them ". Joseph Hume too was sci 
thoagh anxious, be said, to atteni 
tions of his constituents, he would il! 
himself as bound to vote as they 
own convictions went with them ". 
some Kadicals who took the view 
Waithman, for example, a Badical c. 
declared that on all great questiont 
the representative to listen to th' 
stituents," and that their opinions 
and distinctly expressed . . . onght it 
Two crucial examples of the practic 
theory are recorded, and are of c 
The first o ccurred in IfiH whau- 
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a representative to Parliament free of personal expense, 
and never to vote for any candidate who had not sub- 
scribed the following declaration : — 

"I declare it to be my opinion that representation 
ought to have at least as wide an extent as taxation in 
support of the poor, the Church and State; that such 
representation as a common right ought to be fairly dis- 
tributed throughout the community; and that Parlia- 
ments ought to be brought back to a constitutional 
duration, that is, not exceeding one year". 

The second resolution asked Sir Samuel Komilly to sub- 
scribe the declaration and to come forward as a candidate 
— an invitation which he naturally declined. Here is an 
extreme instance of demanding written pledges. The 
second crucial example happened in 1819, and is unique. 
It was, in fact, an actual attempt to over-ride the law, 
and to place the election of a parliamentary delegate in 
the hands, not of the narrow class of voters on the 
register, but in those of the people themselves. The 
plan was ingenious, but like many plans of Cartwright's, 
who probably devised it, it was intrinsically absurd. 
At a mass meeting held at Birmingham Sir Charles 
Wolseley, a Staffordshire Baronet of democratic sympa- 
thies, was actually elected, amid the thundering accla- 
mations of one undivided multitude, to be ** legislatorial 
attorney*' for one year, **if so long he executed his trust 
faithfully " ; or to use Cartwright's quaint expression, he 
was to be ** a petition in the form of a living man, instead 
of one on parchment or paper". The whole scene, 
which was more ridiculous than dramatic, was in itself 
a kind of living illustration of the delegation theory im- 
plicitly contained in the words "legislatorial attorney". 
But for the chief actors in the farce the results were 
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somewhat serious. Indicted for unlawful conspiracy, 
three of them, Ednaunds, Maddocks, and Wooler, were 
sent to prison, and the venerable Cartwright, whom it 
was wished to spare the indignity of a gaol, was fined a 
hundred pounds.' 

The popular control of Parliament was to be obtained 
by such constitutional changes as short Parliaments and 
a wide extension ot the suffrage. So, at least, thought 
the Badicata, and to achieve these ends, they used, as far 
as possible, such instruments or means as they found 
ready to their hands. The means that most naturally 
presented themselves were the use of political societlea, 
ot the right of petitiouj of public meetings, and of free 
discussion in the press. No account of the Radicals 
would, therefore, be complete, if this important part of 
the subject were ignored. 

The formation of societies, such as the London 
Corresponding Society, for example, was a very powerful' 
instrument in the hands of the eighteenth century Badi- 
cais. As a means whereby to concentrate their energiea, 
to give definite expression to their views, and to dis- 
seminate their doctrines, the value of such associations 
could hardly be exaggerated. But by the end of ths 
century they had all vanished beneath the crushing 
weight of a severely repressive legislation. Grradually, 
however, and timidly, they began to rear their heads, and 
in 1811 two new Kadical societies were founded, the, 
Hampden and the Union. The first of these had Mr. 

' JaphBon'a Site and Progress of the Flalfona, vol. i., pp. 30t, 166-S9, 
172: TwiM' Life of Lord Eldon, vol. iii., pp. 150, elci Wallas' lA/e 
Franda Place, pp. 262, 327; Bowring'B Lift of Benlham. Works, vol. . 
p. 68 ; ifemo&3 of tlie Life of Sir S. Romilly, vol. ii., pp. 118-17 ; Lift 
Carlwright, vol. ii., pp. 165, 169, 221. 
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Northmore, & geutleuian of strong Liberal opinions, as 
one of the chie£ of its creators, though it is clear that 
the indefatigable Gartwright was its animating soul. 
The scheme of the Society was that of a head or central 
body with its rooms and offices in London, and a co- 
ordination of branches in the provinces, and for a time 
it was carried out with some success. We find Bamford, 
for example, one of those Badicals of whom the working- 
L-lasa might be proud, helping to establish a branch 
at Middleton in Lancashire. That it met with many 
difiicultiea may be gathered from the fact that it could 
find no better place than an old Methodist chapel for 
its meetings. In the metropolis, indeed, things were not 
as bad as this, and Sir Francis Burdett sometimes occu- 
pied the chair. Annual Parhaments, universal suffrage, 
and equal electoral districts were the main objects upon 
which the Society concentrated its attention ; but when in 
lyl7 a meeting of delegates from the various branches 
met in London to consider a lieform Bill, the differences 
of opinion gave rise, as they often did among the Badi- 
cals, to a good deal of heated argument. The Hampden, 
however, soon began to wane and dwindle, and in 1819 
it was dissolved. Cartwrigbt accused it of inertness, 
while others attributed its failure to his own intemperate 
zeal, that cnt off the support of the more moderate re- 
formers. In any case it was self- destroyed by the 
dissensions of its members.' 



[ >Z.ifr o/ CartarighC. vol ii., pp. 24-26, 107. 165; Wftllas' Lift of 
Froiuiit Place, p. 115; Bimlord's Parages in thf Lift of a Radical, toI. 
i., pp. 9. 11, 16. Gobbett (writing in 1317) sBid that the Hampden Clubn 
were hardly worthy of notice, eioept the ooe in London, "which conaialB 
in reaJity of Sir Francis Burdett and Majoi Cartwright" (Cobbett's 
fotiticaj Writings, tqL v., " An Addreaa to Che Men of Norwich "}. 
18 
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The Uoion Club was founded about the same time ae 
the Hampden, and though perhaps not so importaut, 
shares with it the distinction of being the subject of 
inquiry by a House of Lords Committee. Sir Francis 
Burdett and Cartwright were the best-known names 
among its founders, and its principles were annual Par- 
liaments and representation — the basis of political liberty 
— coextensive with direct taxation. Though its career 
was very brief, and all it did was to pubbsh an address 
to the nation on the subject of refoiiu, it was never- 
theless suspected by the Government of acting with the 
SpeaceaoB, an insignificant group, who preached a kind 
of communism. A petition denying the allegation was 
presented to Parhament on its behalf. As the Hampden 
and the Union Clubs were during this period the only 
examples of Radical societies, and as even they were 
failures, it is evident that political association was, as 
an instrument of radicalism, almost entirely ineffective. 

The right of petition to the Crown, and especially to 
the House of Commons, was still constantly employed, 
and if not fruitful in results, it yet served to keep the 
Radical cause alive, and well before the public eye. The 
extremists, however, thought that for the people to 
petition their servants was absurd. The City of London, 
though it had given place to Westminster as the focus 
of democracy, still continued to petition Parhament in 
favour of reform ; and on one occasion the Corporation 
bad the boldness to ask Parliament to expunge from its 
journals all references to the committal of Sir Francia 
Burdett and John Gale Jones. That event gave occa- 

> Lift of Cartwright, vol. ii., pp. 10, 129, 377 i Cobbatl's PoUtieat 
WHlitiga, voL t. ; Tba Petition ol Thomas Cteacy, Seoretuy Id the London 
Union Society. 
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' MOD to a large number of petitions from many di£Ferent 
sources, bat they were sometimes couched in terms so 
disrespectful that the House refused to entertain them. 
On the whole it must be said that the use of the petition 
was not nearly so effective as it was in the days of Beck- 
ford and Home Tooke. Pubhc meetings were more 
» useful, because they aroused more animation, and were 
therefore more frequently attempted,' But they were 
ftccompanied bo often by scenes of riot and disorder, that 
they were carried on with difficulty, and were actually in- 
jurious to the cause. Those preeent at the meetings and 
the officers of the law were continually in conSict. Even 
CartwrTght, who in 1813 stumped the country on a tour, 
notwithstanding that his maxim was "hold fast by the 
law," was rudely arrested at Huddersfield on suspicion. 

»Upon the conclusion of the war in 1815 so much dis- 
tress was caused by the high prices and scarcity of food, 
that there was no lack for the demagogue of inflammable 
material ; and, in fact, there arose a class of agitators 
who were paid for their services, and traded on the 
feelings of the masses. "It was," says Bamford, "a 

»bad practice, however, and gave rise to a set of orators 
who made a trade of speechifying. . . . He who produced 
the greatest excitement, tlie loudest cheering, and tlie 
most violent clappings, was the best orator, and was sure 
to be engaged and well paid : and in order to produce 
those manifestations the wildest and most extravagant 
rhodomontade would too often suffice." Of this class 
of speaker the greatest was the notorious Henry Hnot, 

' it is curious, but woTlli noting, tliat the EvaagdicsU, or CUpbam 
Sect, who generally acted with tho Tories, by their anti-Blnverj campaiga 
gave a good deal oF impetun to politicaJ agitation (Trevelyan'B Life and 
Letters of Maeaulay, vol. i., p. 67). 
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wild wiia comjiiooly called the " Orator." and as the 
cbief representative of the demagogue, or agitator 
Radical, he claims from us a brief consideration.' 

Henry Hunt was bom at Upavon, in Wiltshire, in 
1773. His father was a farmer, and Hunt, who received 
a fair education, followed his profession. The amuse- 
ments of the country, hunting and shooting and the like, 
seem to have occupied a larger share of his attention 
than they ought, and his farms did not greatly prosper. 
He would perhaps have remained an unknown country- 
man for the remainder of his life, if he had not joined 
the Wiltshire Yeonjanry. It was about this time that 
an incident occurred which proved to be the turning- 
point of hie career. It so happened that Lord Bruce, 
who was the colonel in command, accused Hunt of 
shooting pheasants on his preserves, and dismissed him 
from the corps. Hunt forthwith challenged the colonel to 
a duel, an offence for which he was committed to the 
King's Bench Prison for a period of six weeks. During 
the enforced leisure which he was thus compelled to 
take, he listened to a good deal of inflammatory talk 
from a number of discontented persons, who had griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, against the existing order of 
society : and in consequence, though he had entered 
prison a Tory, he emerged a furious Radical. It was 
at this time that he became a frequent guest at Home 
Tooke'a Sunday parties at his house at Wimbledon — an 
incident in his history that was not without importi 
We need not follow Hunt in his varied private tortunea 
any further, but as the greatest demagogue of his time, 

' Sharpe'a Lamlan and the Kingdom, vol. iii., pp. 378-60, etc; lAfa 
•if CnrtaTight, vol ii., p. iO ; Bamford'a Pii$$ages in IJu Life of a Radiail, 
vol. i., p. 35 ; Jephsou's Rise and Progreaa of llui Flatfa-m, vol. L, p. US. 
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and one of the greatest of all times, he presents a very 
interesting figure. Over sis feet in height, well-knitted 
and robust, he looked much more like a, jovial farmer 
than a Radical politician. His light grey eyes, fair 
complexion, thin lips, regular features and agreeable 
flxpreasion, must have given him a very comely look ; 
and gifted as he was with a fine melodious voice, a great 
power of passionate delivery, and a wonderful Huency of 
Bpeecb, it is no wonder that he kept the listening people 
Bpelllround.' His white hat, blue coat, light waistcoat, 
kersey smalls and top-boots soon became the cynosure 
of every eye at public meetings. He was, indeed, as Place 
called him, " the best mob orator of the day." impudent, 
active, vulgar, and "a pretty sample of an ignorant, 
turbulent, miechief-niaking fellow, a highly dangerous 
one in turbulent times ". In the opinion of all the better 
class of liadicals he was regarded as no better than a 
nuisance, who did more harm than good to the cause 
which he pretended to advance. He was, indeed, full of 
envy and detraction, and jealous of a rival in the affec- 
tions of the people. That he and Cobbett should have 
been at times on disagreeable terms cannot be a matter 
of surprise, for while Hunt thought Cobbett a poltroon, 
the latter denounced the "Orator" as a despot. What 
Place's opinion of Hunt was, we have already seen ; and 
that there was no love lost between them is evident from 
■the fact that Hunt repaid him in his own coin by calling 
bim ■' the leading cock of the rump ". Such were the 
amenities of intercourse among the Kadicals, The judg- 
ment that Hentbam passed on Hunt, though severe, per- 
haps did not greatly err; for the philosopher clearly 

' There is a portrait of Hunt in the Natioiiftl Portrait Obllerf by 
Adam Buck. 
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wished to do him justice. When people laughed at 
Hunt for selling blacking, Benthaui courageoualy pro- 
tested ; "the ftieling thus betrayed," he said, "belongs 
not to lis democrats, but to aristocrats". Yet he de- 
clared that in Hunt's pericranium the organ of abuaive- 
ne^s was a good yard long, and that his radicalism did 
not arise from a love of liberty, but from a hatred of 
typftimy, mixed with a hatred of anything superior 
whatsoever. There can be little doubt that Hunt's 
master-passion was a love of popularity unrestrained by 
any higher motives or finer feelings. 

So fond ot loud report that, not to miss 
01 being known (ht« last aud utmost bliss) 
He mtlior would be knotm Eot what he is. 

For to gain notoriety there were no Umita to the arts tti 
which he would not descend. He made and sold black- 
ing and herb tea, and he manufactured a concoction as 
a substitute for coffee, in order to prevent any revenue 
being collected from the customs duties upon the real 
article. This histrionic agitator was a past-master of 
the arts of reclame and self-advertisement, and — like his 
prototype Cleon who of all Athenians had the most 
persuasive tongue — he soon contrived to make himself 
tlie idol of. the mob.' Tricolour flags and caps of liberty 
were waved before him as he moved along amidst 
thunders of applause. So alarmed did the Government 
become, that in 1817 the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and the right of public meeting was suppressed. 
There were rumours of treasonable plots ; private re- 
venge sought gratification in false information to the 

' Bowting'B Lifr o/ Bimtham. CoUeGted Work*, vol. i-, pp. fioa, 00.1. 
Seo ThucydidM, bk. iit.. p. 36, lor a descriptiaii of Ckkjii ; rp t, ri\ii Ti* 
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police ; secret gaiherings were held under pretexts, thinly 
veiled, of benefit and botanical societies, and for the 
relief of the families of those who for the cause of 
liberty were languishing in prison. There were proces- 
fiions witb banners beariug inscriptions such as " Unity 
and Strength," " Liberty and Fraternity," " Parliaments 
Annual," " Suffrage Universal," and crimson caps of 
liberty with tufta of laurel raised aloft on poles. There 
were arrests, and even convietions, for treasonable prac- 
tices; the whole country was in a state of ferment, 
which in 1M19 reached a point where an explosion had 
at last become inevitable. Then it was that Hunt 
appeared in all that tinsel magni licence in which he 
gloried. It BO happened that in August of that year a 
great meeting was organised and brought together in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester at Peterloo Fields. 
A black flag was waved aloft with the inscription, 
" Equal Kepresentation or Death," while a number of 
women bore a red one with the words, " Let us die like 
men, and not be eold like slaves ". Hunt, the chief 
speaker, was borne in triumph on a car. How the 
cavalry charged the mob with sucb disastrous results, 
it would be beyond our province to describe; it must 
be enough to say Lhat the so-called Peterloo massacre 
inflamed the feelings of the people to a fever pitch.' 
Monster meetings were convened to express the general 
indignation, and Hunt, the "Champion of Liberty," was 
received in London in triumph as the hero o[ the hour. 
About 300,U00 people thronged the streets through which 

' The feeling Ihua expressed by Sbcllu; tllustratea ths indigiisbioii oE 
many people ovec the Peterloo ftffalr: "1 awnlt uiitiausljto hear how 

»juntr; will express its sense ol this bloody murdurouB oppreseion of 
ita desbrxjyecB " (Latter to C. Oilier, 6tL September, 1819). 
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he passed. Tbe white hat which he wore at Peterloo, 
and WftS damaged by a sabre cut, became ft kind of 
symbol for the Radicals, and for a time the trade of 
dyeing black hats white was very brisk. Tn put on tbe 
white hat was a badge of conversion to the democratit; 
cause. Hunt and otbera were tried at York for the 
part they had played in the affair. He was convicted, 
and sentenced to two and a half years' impiisonnient, 
and to find secarity for his future good behaviour. His 
durance vile at Ilchester afforded him the leisure for acts 
of extraordinary foily, which his admirers abetted and 
encouraged, He proposed a solemn fast day to com- 
memorate the "massacre"; he went through a mock 
ceremony of knighting with the " Order of the Cross 
of Ilchester" his friends who came to visit him, and 
proposed that any two such knights should have tbe 
power to confer a diploma upon any deserving Radical. 
His head was almost turned by his apotheosis as a 
deeply suffering martyr. He was " St. Henry," and the 
" Captive of Ilchester " immured at the " Bastille " ; even 
children were christened " Henry Hunt " in batches. 
The force of folly could no farther go than this.' 

In the same year a public meeting was convened at 
Stockport, which, though not of tbe same magnitude as 
that at Peterloo, is not less illustrative of tbe history of 
the time. The chief speakers were Sir Charles Wolseley, 
already famous as the " legislatorial attorney," and tbe 
Rev. Joseph Harrison, a local preacher. Their language 

' MfmoiTi of Hrnry Hunt, written by himsell, 2 voIh. ; Bamford's 
Passages in the Lift- of a liadical, vol. i., pp. 16, 45, 156, 198, SOS, 349; 
vol. ii., p. 207; Wallas' Li/e of Plact, 120; Cobbett's Pofifir/il tTritinys, 
vol. vi.. Letter on the Cora Bill (April, 1825) ; DiarUs and CantspondvHM 
•>f Lord Colchester, vol. iii., p. 87 ; Jepbwn'K Itive and Progrta of Mi 
Platform, vol. i., p. 487 ; Afemoirs of the Court of England ditring the 
Regency, by the Duke ol Backinglmm, vol. ii., pp. 339-41. 
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was imbaed with the sort of epithets which Coleridge 
once described as flame-coloured. " The people," said 
Harrison, " should rise en viasse to suppress such a tyran- 
nical Government as the one of this country, and it will 
not be long, but very soon, that it ehall be overtamed, 
and many a bloody battle may be fought, and many a 
one incarcerated in prison, before it shall be aocomplished. 
. . . The House of Commons are tbe people's servants. 
It would be as absurd to petition tbem as it would be for 
a master to petition bis groom for his horse." Sir Cbarlcs 
Wolseley on his part declared that he was proud to say 
that he had been at the taking of tbe Bastille iu France, 
and would be happy to be at the taking of the Bastille in 
England. It was not a matter for surprise that tliey 
were both sentenced to eighteen months' imprisonment 
for conspiracy to cause a riot. These events were but 
typical of a most distressing state of things. Tbe condition 
of terror of 1795, indeed, seemed to be once again revived. 
Beyond the Tweed things were no better than in England, 
and we find Sir Walter Scott and other lairds raising a 
corps of volunteers to put down a revolutionary move- 
ment, and dreading a plot to seize tbe arms stored at 
Edinburgh Castle. This " prsetematural suspicion " cul- 
minated in the repressive legislation of the " Six Acts " 
passed by the so-called " Savage Parliament " in a state 
of panic in a few weeks towards the close of the year 
1819. But a description of the " Six Acts" belongs to the 
general history of England ; and it concerns us here to 
mention them only by way of illustration of tbe difficulties 
by which the Hadicals at this time were beset.' 

' Memoirs of the Court of Eitgland during the Regency, by the Duke of 
Buckingliam, vol. ii., p. 336 ; Mi?notrs of Iht Court of George the Fourth, 
by the Kuiie, vol. i., p. 15 ; Jephaon's Rise and Progress of the Platform, 
vol, i., p. i76 ; Lookbarfs Life of Scott, vol. iv., pp. 318, 33*. 
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ungrateful public by sorrowfully declaring his belief fcliat 
they bad ceased to take any interest in reform.^ 

There were otber journals ot a more distinguished and 
literary style, which, though not avowedly Kadical in 
character, yet gave important services in furtherance ot 
the cause. The chief of these was the Examiner, which 
the brothers John and Leigh Hunt set up in 1808 as iv 
weekly publication. The names of its founders would be 
in themselves a guarantee of its great superiority to the 
ordinary stuff that in those days passed for journalism. 
The Examiner's raison d'etre was the promotion of Church 
and parliamentary reform, and though Leigh Hunt ad- 
mitted that Burdett was his hero, yet the paper was, 
at most, only ultra- Whig in character. The Hunt.s 
were what they themselves called " Whig-Radicals and 
Liberals". The Examiner soon found itself engaged in 
a contest with the law. In 1809 it suffered from a 
prosecution (which was subsequently dropped) for some 
remarks upon Major Hogan'a pamphlet accusing the 
Duke of York as Coramander-in-Chief of favouritism 
and corruption. Again in the following year a second 
prosecution was begun and discontinued ; and on this 
occasion the offending journal incurred the displeasure 
of the law for having the temerity to remark that of all 
monarchs since the Revolution the successor of George 
IIL would have the finest opportunity to make himself 
nobly popular, A third prosecution followed for an 
article (reprinted from another journal) upon flogging in 
the army, but the defendants, who had Brougham for 

■ Ttie Black Oimrf (to be Been m the BritUb tluseum) ; Tite Englitli 
UUtorkal RevU-ui, an arbicLe on the UnstampBd Press. 1915-30, OoUibsr, 
IS97 ; Uff of Cnrlmrighl. vol. ii., p. 127 : Baio'a Jamtt liiH. p. *3t ; 
Bowriflg'B Life of BoiUham, vol. x., p. 490. 
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freedom of the press, is not a personality of mach sigDifi- 
cancein the history of ihe Radicals, Yet, notwithstanding 
many disadvantages, their voices were occasionally heard 
in the columns of the papers, sometimes speaking in bold 
accents and sometimes in bated breath. We read, for 
instance, of Place and Bentham helping to support the 
Gorgon, a working-claas journal ; and of Place writing in 

■ Btme's Register against what he called the Gagging Act. 
The latter paper, however, had a very brief existence.' 
' But perhaps the most characteristic example of the purely 
Badical press was the Black Dinar/. This was a London 
weekly publication which was established in 1817 by 

IT. J, Wooler. Its spirit may be inferred from the words 
of its prospectus. It was inten<led to " expose every 
Bpecies of vice and tolly, with which this virtuous and 
enlightened metropolis abounds ". To poUtical delin- 
quency no quarter, it was asserted, would be given : and no 
mercy would be shown to spiritual imposition. Neither 
the throne nor the altar would l>e a sanctuary againnt the 
intrusion of the editor. It was no idle boast, for to do 
him justice, he carried out his promise. As Cartwright 
^^Bftid, "in the Black Ctuar/" we have got a giant in talent 
^Bon our side ". Bentham gave Wooler his support, and 
^\ allowed him to publish in cheap numbers hia Catechism of 
Parliatnentary He/urm. Wooler, indeed, struck the true 
Badical note when he declared that to " respect honest 
prejudices" is like "respecting honest swindling or honest 
^L robbery ", Yet this uncompromising zeal did not help 
^Btiim to prolong the hie of the Bia<sk Dwarf beyond 1824. 
rr Its circulation dwindled, and Wooler closed his thank- 
less task of instructing what he conceived to be a most 

' The Hitlory of Trade Unioiiitm, by Sidney and Baatrice Webb. p. 
^ 8B i WttUaa' Life of FraniAi Place, p. 12S. 
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he paBscd. The white hat which he wore at Pa 
and was damaged by a sabre cut, became i 
symbol for the Radicale, and for a time the tr^ 
dyeing black hats white was very brisk. To put t 
white hat was a badge of conversion to the deiacj 
cause. Hunt and othera were tried at York 1 
part they had played in the affair. He was convl 
and simtenced to two and a half years' imprisotul 
and to find security for his future good behaviour. T 
durance vile at Ilchester afforded him the leisure rati 
of extraordinary folly, which his admirers abetted 1 
encouraged. He proposed a solemn fast day to i 
memorate the "massacre"; he went through a i 
ceremony of knighting with the "Order of the Ci| 
of Ilchester" his friends who came to ^-isit him, 
^osed that any two such knights sbotikl have i 
: to confer a diploma upon any deserving Radicj 
was almost turned by his apntlieosis ; 
jmtg martyr. He was "St. Henry." and I 
»tar " imraured at the " Bastille " 

1 "HeniT Hunt" in batoht 
Leonid no farther go than this. 

, public meeting was convened i 
luugh not ot the samt; magnitude A 

^^ illustrative of tli« history ofl 

- were Kir Charles Wolseley, 
-i^latorial attorney," and ttie ] 
il preacher. Their language 

. .'.u-n iiy hiniEelt, 3 toIh.; B*infotd's 
s.l, L, pp. tfi, 4fi. 166, l-JS, aOH, Mil: 
'.' ■■/ I'Uet. 131): Ciibl>«<lt'B i'uli^b-'ii IVVUliw> 
1 Bill (April. I82fi) ; Diariet and LVvnM/Hiui 
I , p. ST: JephKjni liur and l^mgria vj 

IMiJi.riis ,if If,.' l\-at< of RiialaHd a 
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their counsel, were acquitted. At last the Government 
Bocceeded. It so happened that the Prince of Wales 
had promised, or waa beheved to have promised, the 
emancipation of the CathoHes, but that as Regent he 
opposed it.' The Examiner criticised his couduct with 
11 severity that exceeded all ordinary licence ; it coq- 
demned him as " a violator of his word, a libertine over 
head and ears in disgrace, a deapiaer of domestic ties, the 
companion of gamblers and demireps, a man who has 
just closed half a century without one single claim on 
the gratitude of his country or the respect of posterity". 
For this audacious language the brothers Hunt were 
sentenced to two years' imprisonment and fined £1000. 
This disaster to the Hunts gave Bentham an occasion 
show his benevolent good-will. He had reason to be 
grateful, for they had been useful to the cause that he 
bad so much at heart ; they had, as he said, taken him 
under their protection, and "trumpeted" him every now 
and then in the pages of the Examiner. John Hunt, 
moreover, he justly called "the tried, undaunted, per- 
severing, intelligent, and upright defender of the people's 
hberties". But Bentham did not content himself with 
words, for he went to visit the sufferers in prison, and 
helped them to while away the tedium of the slowly 
dragging hours. The picture of the sage playing battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with Leigh Hunt is a pleasing one 
to contemplate; and it is entirely characteristic of his 



' The Prinee Regent, in a letter to the Whig leadere. declared that he 
" predilBctiona " ; upon which Moore wrote the tollowing Bfttlre ; — 
□ pradilectiona, 



My heart ia a Bieve wher 



le scattered aRectioQg 



Are just dbnced about for a moment 01 
And the finer Ihej are, the more sure t 
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all been rendered equally worthless by being shattered 
into fragments of uniEorm value. The democratic party, 
the most hostile to England, was peculiarly obnoxiooB to 
bis feehngs ; Tor at this period of his bfe he was an un- 
mitigated Tory. He nicknamed Franklin " Old Light- 
ning Rod"; he called Washington "a notorions rebel 
and traitor," and Lafayette "a citizen miscreant". As 
lo the English Radicals, he exhausted upon them his 
vituperative vocabulary; a thing which in Cobbett's case 
was something of a feat. Paine he called " the greatest 
disgrace of mankind," an " infamous and atrocious mis- 
creant," and "Mad Tom";' Wilkes was "a miserable 
adventurer withnat ancestry, without fortune, without 
anything but impudence, obscurity and blasphemy to 
recommend him " ; the saintly Price was " the pioua old 
apostle of discord ". The unhappy Priestley, who had 
gone into exile to escape persecution at home, fared even 
worse; for Cobbett wrote a malicious pamphlet styled 
Observations on Priestley's Emigration. But this campaign 
of abuse was destined to come to an abrupt and disgrace- 
ful termination, for he was fined heavily for a libel apon 
a well-known Dr. Rush, and fled to England to escape 
the payment of the penalty. In the old country, where 
his fame had gone before him, he was welcomed by the 
Tories as a valuable recruit. Windham, who said in 
Parliament that Cobbett deserved a golden statue for his 
writings in America, invited him to dinner, and intro- 

' Vel Oobbctt in 1819 brought PainD'a bones baok to Engtuid, ao 
a for him had become. Byroa wrote the foUowing 
t of Oobbelt's:— 
" In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 

Will Cobbett has done well ; 
You visit him on earth again. 
He'll visit you in Hell ". 




3ti(!ed him to Pitt, at that time the all-powerfal Minister 
of State. Whether Gobbett received some slight from 
Pitt it is inipo3sible to say, but it has been asserted that 
he did. He started a bookseller's business in Pall Mall, 
under the sign of the Crown, Bible and Mitre, to indicate 
his principles ; but those principles soon underwent a 
rapid change. The Political Iieijiste.r, which he began in 
1802, and which with hardly any interruption was con- 
tinued until his death, and was the main occupation of 
his life, was at first Tory in its character, but soon be- 
came a Radical journal of an advanced and revolutionary 
type. Whether the transformation was due to the shght 
which it was alleged that he had received from Pitt, or 
to the prosecutions that he suffered for some libellous 
attacks upon the Government, is not a question of any 
great importance ; for the result was in any case the 
same. What is certain ia that in 1810 he was fined 
£1000, and sentenced to be imprisoned for two years, 
and that from that time onwards he became the bitter 
and determined enemy of existing institutions. On his 
release be became a sort of hero, and was entertained at 
a dinner by Sir Francis Burdett. A second time he 
sought refuge in America, where he lived in Long Island 
for two years, but even at that distance he contrived to 
issue the Eegiater with very little interniption. Whether 
he left England to escape the crushing legislation which 
then enthralled the press, or to defy his creditors, whom 
he seems to have treated very badly, is not very clear ; 
hut the latter reason was probably as cogent as tlie 
former. At least be was severely criticised by another 
Itadical, Wooler, in an article in the Black Dwarf on the 
■' Trial and Desertion of Corporal Cobbett ". From the 
other side pf the Atlantic Cobbett replied by charging 
" 19 
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Wooler with being dissolute, drunken and vindictive ; in 
short, the two Radicals had a very pretty quarrel. On hia 
return to England he wooed the suffrages first of Coventry 
and then of Preston, but it was not until 1830. when be 
was already verging towards bis seventieth year, that he 
was elected for Oldham, which he represented to hia 
death In 1835. 

Such, very briefly, were the salient incidents of the 
life of William Cobbett. It was a stormy controversial 
life, and quite different from what the casual observer 
would have guessed from his persoaal appearance. Tall 
and strongly built, with sharp grey twinkling eyes, a 
round and ruddy countenance, he might very well have 
passed for an Enghsh yeoman in comfortable circum- 
stances. When he entered Parliament he was described 
by one who saw him as " an efderly, respectable- looking, 
red-faced gentleman, in a dast-coloured coat and drab 
breeches with gaiters".' In general appearance Hunt 
and Cobbett were very much alike, but though the latter 
had not the fluency of Hunt, he was much the more 
intelligent. Hunt was nothing but a blatant rhetorician, 
but Cobbett, notwithstanding his defects, had some dis- 
_tinguished merits. As a journalist, if not the greatest 
ever known, he was, for power and far-extending influence, 
beyond dispute, the greatest of his time. He was, says 
Southey, "an evangelist of the populace". The Politkal 
Register had a circulation which was immense and con- 
stantly increasing. He contrived to evade the stamp duty 
by publishing it as an open and unfolded sheet, and in 
1815 be was able to reduce its price to twopence, from 
which its nickname of the Twopenny Trash originated. 

' Bamford'B pasuig«e in the Lift of a Radical, vol. \., p. 20 ; lAfe and 
COTTBspondCTtce of Thtmuu SUngsbg Duncan^, vol, i., p. 73. 
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E^me idea of the influence exerted by the Register may be 
gathered from the language used by Bentbam when be 
sent to Cobbett his ParHamentary Rejorm Catechism and 
requested him to publish it; " The celebrity of your name," 
be said. " compared with the obscurity of my own, haa 
snggested to me the idea . . . ," and in this way he hoped 
to obtain " a degree of circulation so much beyond what 
any stick name as mine could give to it ".' That is an ex- 
traordinary testimony, coming, as it did, from one of the 
greatest of philosophers. In tact the Political Register 
seems to have been generally recognised as the moat 
powerful organ for the dissemination of opinion. Twice 
Sir Francis Bnrdett made use of it, and twice he suffered 
prosecution by the Government. The first occasion was 
that of the imprisonment of John Gale Jones, to which 
we have referred ; the second was that of the letter to the 
Westminster electors on the Pcterloo Massacre, when he 
was fined £2000 and sent to prison for three months. 
The success of Cobbett'a journalism was due less to bis 
opinions, which were often curiously perverse, than to his 
wonderful lucidity of style. It was clear, direct and 
incisive in an almost unparalleled degree. Never was 
pure Anglo-Saxon diction used with such telling and im- 
mediate effect. Some popularity was due, no doubt, to 
the nicknames which be was singularly happy in inventinc. 
They were always suggestive and appropriate, and stuck 
hke bird-lime to those to whom they were applied. " Old 
Glory Bnrdett," "Prosperity Bobinson," Bentham "the 
antediluvian lawyer," ".^olus Canning," "piTik-nosed 
Liverpool," and similar phrases, caught the popular taste, 
ed long lingered in the memory. Cobbett's invective, 

' Bowring'a Li/s of Benlhon*, vol. i., p. *6S, . 
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though wanting in good taste, was often droll and 
exceedingly amusing. But quite apart from this, and 
putting politics aside, he has made for himself a distinct 
place in English literature, and that place he has won 
by his vigour, his simplicity and purity of diction. Yet 
besides his journalistic writings, which number about n 
hundred volumes, he has not left very much work of 
Hterary value. He wrote an excellent English grammar, 
which had a wide circulation, and of which he said, an* 
perhaps truly, that he knew it was the best. His Hiirid 
Rides may yet be read with considerable pleasure; but 
hia other books are mainly works of practical utility, or, 
like his History of the Protestant Reformation, are marred by 
his unconquerable prejudices. How Cobbett, who. from 
one point of view, possessed so little literary taste and 
judgment, came by so good a literary style is somewhat 
of a mystery; but be owed something to Swift, whom hs 
studied as a boy, " the first author after Moses," he said, 
" I ever read ". It is evident too that he made biblicai 
English his model. Yet he spoke of the " soft balder- 
dash of Southey or Sir Walter Scott," and blamed farmerH^ 
daughters for spending time in reading it; and declared 
that "Addison had made it the fashion to admire Milton 
and Garrick Shakespeare, those writers of bombast and 
tar-fetched conceits and miserable puns'". Such wild- 
cat criticism it would be difficult to parallel. Nor does 
his taste for music or the drama seem to have been in 
any better case ; for he could find no better description ol 
the opera than by talking of "the squalling and squeaking 
and piping of the Italian singers ". 

But it is Cobbett's place not in literature but in 
pohtics that is to us a matter of concern ; and that place 
is certainly unique. After he had shuffled off his Toryisnij 
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in his last &Dd longest stage of t>ettled political conviction, 
lie was, indeed, a Radical, but his radicalism was of a 
type peculiarly his own. For while the Radicals, as a 
body, made patliameiitary refocm the final cause of all 
tlieir agitation, Cobbett viewed it more a» a means than 
as an end. That end was a complete change in the 
financial system of the country. The public debt, the 
funding system, paper money, the Bank of England, 
the absorption of capital in foreign expenditure and sub- 
sidies, the profits of loan mongers and stock jobbers, he 
Hrmly believed to be the sole causes of the troubles of his 
country and of the misfortunes of the poor. These things, 
therefore, he was never weary of denouncing. As it was 
said of Addison by Dr. Johnson, that he thought justly 
but thought faintly, so conversely we may say of Cobbett 
that he thought wrongly but strongly. Qitod vuU, valde 
v'lU. He believed "the powerful and widely extended 
influence of the moneyed interest " to be a standing danger 
to the country ; and by the " moneyed interest " he meant 
the "loan jobbers, directors, brokers, contractors and 
farmers-general," who had been engendered " by the 
excessive amount of the public debt and the almost 
boundless extension of the issues of paper money ". This 
class of persons lie summed up as the Paper Aristocracy, 
white holders of sinecures and pensions be stigmatised 
as the Dead Wet/jht. The paper money he described as 
" destructive and murderous." and together with the 
funding system as " of Dutch descent, begotten by Bishop 
Burnet and born in hell". Bank-notes he classed with 
gunpowder, as " two of the most damnable inventions 
that ever sprang from the minds of man under the in- 
fluence of the devil". Speaking of the mill where the 
paper for bank-notes was manufactured, he said that he 
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hoped the lime would come when a iiiimiiment would I 
erected wbta-e the mill stood, and that on that spot th< 
words ■' The Curse of Kngland " would be inscribed 
"This spot," he declared, "ought to be accursed in ( 
times henceforth for evermore." The Bank of Englai 
he vigorously denounced ; it was an " audacious am 
rapacious Imdy,"' which from being a company of 
chants had " in conjunction with the seat-dealers becomi 
the real BovereigoB of England ", Hence he abhorred tin 
Stock Exchange, and the system that enabled " a hook 
noaed round-eyed Jew to bag half a million of money, ani 
to exchange his orange-basket for two or three parks an* 
mansions by watciiing the turn of the market ". Hs) 
therefore, disliked the Jews fur their connection witl 
finance and opposed their admission into Parliament ; hq 
would in these days have been called an anti-Semite, 
His prejudice against the Quakers was hardly less intense. 
for if they did not haunt " 'Change Alley," they were th( 
leading brokers and dealers in Mark Lane. They were, 
said Cobbett, " as to the products of the earth what the 
Jews are as to gold and silver " ; "a perfect monster ir 
society," and "a great deal worse than the Jews"; 
famous for " cool impudent falsehood " and " a luonstrooi 
quality of hypocrisy ", He even opposed the anti-slaver] 
agitation because it was largely a movement of thi 
Quakere. 

Such, in brief, were Cobhett's root principles, whicl 
be made subservient to all his actions and everything h< 
wrote, and to which he held with invincible tenacity, T( 
abolish the financial system which he found in operatioi 
he made the final aim and object of hia life ; but witl 
the Parliaments as then constituted he soon perceivei 
that any efforts on his part would be absolutely futih 
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I In hia own despite he became a parliamentary reformer. 
I In an article written in 1806 he gave a very clear ex- 
Ipression of hia views upon the matter : "Of what has 
ybeen denominated Parliamentary Reform, I have always 
I disapproved. ... Of universal suffrage I have witnessed 
|. the effects too attentively and with too much disgust even 
J to think of it with approbation. . . . When the funding 
B'System, from whatever cause, shall cease to operate upon 
Tcivil and political liberty, there will be no need of projects 
'for parliamentary reform. The Parliament will, as far 
as shall be necessary, then reform itself." Gradually, 
however, he worked his way to the conclusion that parlia- 
mentary reform must precede any change in the system 
•' of finance. Yet he was never quite the vehement reformer 
r that C'artwright, for example, was. He would certainly 
tat one time have been satisfied with household suffrage ; 
Land for the ballot he did not greatly care. " I am for the 
tballot," he said, "but it is not a matter of very great 
limportance." Yet he thought it would protect tenants 
I against the undue influence of their landlords, and on the 
L whole he rather favoured it. For annual Parliaments, 
f however, he seems to have been more wishful, and he 
warned his readers against what he called the " Triennial 
I Trick," which, he said, was intended to divide the friends 
Lof parhamentary reform. 

To the extent of desiring annual Parliaments, the 

bfaailot, and a more liberal diffusion of suffrage, Cobbett 

I was in hearty accord with the main body of the Itadicals. 

I'Yet on some points he differed from them very widely. 

fin the first place his crotchets on finance awakened very 

little sympathy ; if they did not seem absurd, they were 

deemed to be beside the mark and trivial when compared 

with the grand question of parliamentary reform. As 
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than teaching the people morality ; the pohtics of tl 
whole sect were very bad ; their liingdom was not of thj 
world, yet they did not neglect its goods, and some amongal 
them were among the rankest jobbers in the country, 
The " saints," aa they were ironically called, were, 
Bald, as keen for places, contracts and jobs, as th< 
inhabitants of any perjured borough in the kingdora, and 
produced " the most consummate knaves " that could h 
found. Cobbett was certainly in his judgment of tbi 
Disseiiters not only harsh but exceedingly unjust. An 
BO to with regard to those engaged respectively in coDB 
mercial and agricultural pm-suits. The early parliamentai 
reformers, it is important to remember, made the increaa 
of the representation of the counties the very foundation 
of their schemes ; the landed interest they regarded as 
the source from which new health might be infused inta 
the corporate body of the state. That the landed intereaM 
was the main interest of the country, that it coustitutedO 
80 to speak, the lite-blood of the country, still continued ' 
to be a cardinal belief in the minds of many people, but 
it was the belief no longer of the reformera but of those 
who were generally Tories. We find Lord Eldon, fo» - 
example, declaring sua more that "every other intert 
which entered into the constitution of the country, 
manufacturing, the commercial, tbe professional intereBtfl 
rested so strongly on the agricultural interest th^ 
Parliament would do infinite mischief to every rank an^ 
class in the community if they did not carefully foste] 
the interests of agriculture ".' That was a sentimenQ 
which must have found an echo in every Tory min^ 
But no better statement of the case is to be found than i 



' Tnias' Life of Lord Eldon, vol. i 
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his views may, therefore, be imagined. On educational 
laestioDB hie differences witli the philosophical Radicals 
ire hardly less profound. For the universities and 
ibhc schools, indeed, he shared Bentham'a scornful 
.tred; he styled them "dens of dunces" which turned 
,t a set of " trivoloug idiots ", But while Bentham, James 
.11 and Francis Place were working hard for the better 
ucation of the people, Cobbett persistently poured cold 
'ater on their eEforta. He called the demand for popular 
ucation "despicable cant and nonsense " ; and be tried 
justify his statement by asserting that the children 
'ould probably read not tnith but falsehood. He affirmed 
that misery and education were increasing aide by side, 
and he jeered at royal dukes for acting "cheek by jowl " 
with Methodist parsons in " hatching " methods of instruc- 
tion. " I do not repudiate popular education." he once 
iwid in one of his less polemic moods ; " I am tor letting 
.people du as they like about it, but I am against taxing 
the people, in order to enable the Government to appoint 
h schoolmaster and schoolmistress in every parish." 
'That sentence contains, perhaps, the best word he ever 
uttered for letting light into the solid cloud of ignorance 
that in his days rested on the masses of the people. 

In some smaller matters also Cobbett's radicalism 
differed somewhat from that which was in vogue. The 
early Radicals were usually Dissenters, while those of 
the philosophical school professed no definite belief. But 
Cobbett was not only a believer, but a strong Churchman 
in addition. Of the clergy he was sometimes, as in his 
Legacy to Parsotia. a caustic critic ; but their chastisement 
was mild compared with that he meted out to the. Dis- 
senters. They were the peculiar objects of his wrath ; 
their preachers were fitted for anything, he said, rather 




on the land. The fact, whether we ascribe it to the 
existence of the corn laws, or to a deeply rooted hatred 
o£ the landed aristocracy, or to a genuine conviction of 
economic principles, ia not to be disputed. The idea was 
given shape by Joseph Hume. Speaking in the House of 
Commons in iHiiG he e-vpressed the opinion that "too 
much Htreas was laid upon the supposed importance of 
the landed interest, LaDded proprietors imagined that 
the country could not do without them; the fact was 
that they could not do without the country . , . for his 
own part, he believed that if in this country we did not 
grow a single grain of v^heat, of oats, of barley, or rye, 
England would stil] be as great and Nourishing as it was 
at present." It was precisely the notion here contained 
that formed so marked a feature of the language used 
by Bright and Cobden in the anti-Corn Law agitation. 
Now to this theory Cobhett was so violently opposed that 
he held the most extreme and irrational views upon the 
other side. " Perish Commerce ! " was his watchword. 
'■ My satisfaction," he said, " at the prospect of a great 
diminution in our commerce arises from a conviction, 
lung entertained, that such a diminution would he a great 
benefit to the country. . . . It is well known that England 
has been upon the dechne of power ever since she became 
decidedly commercial. , . . The land always calls for hands, 
and always yields a grateful return. . . . Diminish com- 
merce and manufactures, and we have more labour for the 
land; and that will, I warrant, bring us more corn. . . . 
Commerce adds nothing, does in no wise contribute to 
the real wealth or power of the nation. . . . It has in fact 
caused only the accursed system of funding, and the 
national character to be degraded." As to large manu- 
facturing centres, he said he had long been satisfied of 
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t" their misehievoQa consequences," and that they were " a 
I very great evil," and that so far from being, as Bicardo 
I called them, a source of national wealth, they were 
" monstrous heaps of human bodies " ; and London was 
Ltbe " wen ". Despite his radicalism Cobbett was, in fact, 
kjBometimes carried by his prejudices into the very rankest 
iToryism. 

In some minor points, however, Cobbett adhered to 

I the common Badical opinion. He fought boldly and per- 

■ Mstently for the freedom of the press, though with regard 

I to the reporting of parliamentary debates he seems to 

lave imagined that the practice was of advantage more to 

he governing majority than to the people as a whole; "it 

iWas," he said, "a great instrument in favour of the 

' Collective,' '" as he called Parliament, " by giving them an 

l^importance they would not otherwise have had, ... It 

IbaB long been a most powerful mode of using the press, and 

Fin many cases to a most pernicious purpose." That view 

was at least original and singular. But when he described 

the Times as "this bell-wether of the well-dressed rabble," 

and " the oracle of all the fools in the kingdom," it is prob- 

^H able that few Radicals would have disagreed with him. 

^B tJpon the question of the standing army his opinions were 

^KaB strong as those of Major Cartwright. " There is no 

^^■need of a standing army," said Cobbett, "in a country 

^^nrhere the very lowest classes are so well off as to have no 

^^r desire and no interest to disturb the public tranquillity. 

This was formerly the situation of this miserable country. 

. , . This system, this order of things, an imtnense slamlitut 

army, with corps of yeomanry established all over the 

I country, with the press under the superintendence of the 
magistrates, and with the personal safety of every man 
taken from him ; this system I call the borough-monger 
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system, it having been notoriously adopted in order to 
resist and to crash the petitioners for parliamentary 
reform." Here, indeed, is the spirit of radicalism in its 
most undiluted form. Upon questions of legislative inter- 
ference Cobbett was upon the side of individual freedom. 
He condemned the " well-meaning men " who would 
make laws " for the reguJating and restraining of every 
feeling of the human breast " ; and in the same spirit he 
ridiculed the law that made it criminal to adulterate 
bread with alum and potatoes, just as though the cub- 
tomers, poor creatures, " had no taste of their own, no 
palate, no discriminating faculty either in their jaws or in 
their bowels", In Hke manner, he did not value the 
protection of the Corn Laws. He maintained that the 
price of corn depended not upon any law but upon the 
crop, and that foreign importations were too small to be 
of any consequence ; that the Corn Laws would do no 
good to the gi'ower or the landlord hut would bring un- 
founded calumny upon them ; that they would cause 
heartburning among the population and withdraw their 
attention from what he conceived to he the real canse 
of the distress. " Hpeaking as a grower of wheat," he 
courageously exclaimed, " I wish for none of this sort o( 
protection." Upon free trade as a universal principle it 
may he doubted whether he had any fixed conviction ; 
for while he once made the sensible remark that " free 
intercourse between nations is a right of human nature," 
at another time he said free trade was "humbug," and 
the product of a set of " garret-bred, smoke-dried, free- 
trade doctrinaires". Upon the question of colonial pos- 
sessions he was in accord with Bentham and James 
Mill. " The whole of the colonies," he said, " of every 
description, aa now managed, are a burden to the country. 
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'he colonies are merely a channel through which to 
convey English, Scotch and Irish taxes into the pockets 
of the aristocracy and theirdependants. . . . On a limited 
scale and wh«n aeceasary to national defence, colonies 
may sometimes be useful, but stretched about over the 
world, as ours are. they are the cause of feebleness and 
not of strength ; they are the cause of poverty and not of 
A8 to the question of foreign interference, his 
lews were by no means in accord with those of the 
philosophical Radicals or of the Manchester school of 
later days ; he was rather one of those who would have 
liked to see his country playing the part of the knight- 
errant of the world. " To set all Europe free," he said, 
" there requires only the regaining of their rights by the 
people of England ... if once the Chapel of St. Stephen 
were to contain a set of men really elected by the people 
of the kingdom, away would go Bourbons, Pope, Monks 
and Legates, as I now see dead sticks and leaves flying 
before a stiff breeze from the north." These words are 
conceived in the spirit of that new radicalism which 
clamours for the rescue of Armenia.' 

From this brief sketch of Cobbett's political opinions, 
Ht will at once be seen that his position was unique. 
With all bis revolutionary and inflammatory talk, he was 
by natural temperament something of a Tory, and so con- 
tinued to the end. In one particular he was, as Lord John 
KuHsell said of Kir Francis Burdett, " a high prerogative 

rory of the days of Queen Anne " ; that is to say, he 
'Selootioii* from Cobbett's Political Writings, edited by John M. 
Cobbett and Jomea P. Cobbett, 6 vols. ; Cobbett'B Rural Bidea ; HUtorkal 
OleanirujS, by J. E. T. Bogers (aeoond serios) ; Wealmintter Jittiew, July, 
1836 ; Bamford'a Pnnnagei in the Life of a Radical ; Sir Honry BQlwert 
_ Mislorical Characters ; Poraytli's Esiayi, Crilioal and Narrative. 
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held that the right of the Crown to choose its servants 
should be unfettered, a,nd that mioisters should not sit in 
the House of Commons, " It would," he said, "be very 
difficult to show how the business of the state would 
suffer from the banishment of that thing called the 
Treasury Bench out of the House of Commons ; " and he 
said that he wished to see no member of Parliament ever 
a servant of the King.' But, putting constitutional theories 
aside, be was. indeed, a thorough Englishman ; inconsistent 
and illogical, and standing in sharp contrast with the 
Radical philosophers who had the Frenchman's passion 
for precise order and arrangement. Carlyle has with a 
few graphic strokes depicted this side of his character ; 
" he is," he said, " the pnttern John Bull of his century, 
strong as the rhinoceros, and with singular humanities 
and genialities shining through his thick skin, a most 
brave phenomenon ".' His sympathies were deeply rooted 
in English rural life. To the peasants — for he never for- 
got the class from which he sprung — he remained the 
constant friend ; and perhaps of all interests in life, their 
interests lay the nearest to his heart. His fellow feeling 
for the agricultural labourer was greatly to his credit, 
though it sometimes led him far astray. He said, for in- 
stance, that A felon was better treated than a peasant, and 
vrith singular perversity he regarded the growth of the 
potato in the garden of the cottager as at once a cause 
and sign of degradation. That humble root he accord- 
ingly abhorred ; it was " base " ; its introduction was one 
of "the greatest evils that England ever knew"; Sir 

■ CobbaCt's PoUUcal Writings, vol. ii. (Letter lo Wiodhun, 1606) ; vol. 
iii. (Members of Parliament, 1809). Earl Buiuiell's ftfrollecCiims and 
Suggeationi, p. 87. 

' Carljle'B Essay m Sir Waller Scott. 
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Valter Kaleigb, who introduced it, was "one of the 
p-eatest villains upon earth " ; it had become a favourite 
!orm of food "because it is the suitable companion of 
uisery and filth " ; he himself conld very well remember 
ffhen "even the poorest of the people" would not eat it, 
i thought it only fit for hogs. Yet the whole of this 
nrible ludictment arose from his beUef that the potato 
fas inferior to bread, and that its use was only forced upon 
iUc: peasant by his poverty. It was in the same spirit that 
loved the old Poor Law that was so indulgent to the 
(itbourer, and that he hated Malthus with an inextiuguieh- 
i rage. A " monster," a " shallow and savage fellow," 
" hard-hearted misanthropic economist " ; such were the 
lund of terms he applied to the blameless author of the 
Eainous work on population. Yet Cobbett's injustice may 
I a measure be forgiven, tor it was but philanthropy 
lerverted. His faults were, however, great and many. 
Egotistical and vain, he loved to make himself notorious; 
as Dr. -Johnson said of Richardson, he could not be con- 
tented to sail quietly down the stream of reputation with- 
out longing to taste the froth from every stroke of the oar. 
He was jealous and suspicious; he indulged in invective 
to excess ; he sadly wanted tact, as he showed by his con- 
tempt for the courtesies of parliamentary Hfe. That many 
of the leading Eadicals disliked and suspected one another 
was only too often unhappily the case, but Cobbett was 
perhaps the best hated of them all. Bentham said that 
he was '■ almost imiversally known for a vile rascal," that 
Kite was " a man filled with odium humani generis," that his 
'" malevolence and lying " were extreme, and that he and 
Hunt resembled "' the rabid animals devouring one an- 
other " which are revealed in a drop of water by a micro- 
scope. Place called him an " impudent mountebank " and 
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an " unprincipled cowardly bully " ; while Shelley lamented 
that "so powerful a genius" should have been blended 
with "the most odious moral qualities".' True it is that 
by his gross misrepresentations he went far to sap all 
confidence in public men ; but his influence was by no 
means always evil. His writings, which were very 
cheaply printed and were very widely read, were in a 
manner educational ; as Baraford said, " the labourers read 
them, and thenceforward became deliberate and syste- 
matic in their proceedings," and less inclined to riot. 
He had moreover great industry and strength of will ; he 
sincerely wished the reform of all abuses ; he was not a 
pecuniary self-seeker ; be helped to clear the popular mind 
of such illusions as that the introduction of machinery 
caused distress, and to familiarise the people with tree 
criticism of affairs and public men. His invective too was 
often more humorous than malicious. He was, in fact, a 
man who was not so bad as he Hked to make himself 
appear. He had great faults and great merits ; and in 
iiis own peculiar style of radicalism he stood alone, having 
no forerunner and leaving no successor. 

It has already been remarked that the Iladicals were 
in the main drawn from the middle class of society. Some 
of the leaders, it is true, like Thomas Paine and Francis 
Place, were men of humble origin, who came to the front 
by dint of their industry and talents ; but the mass of the 
people were inert and indisposed to change. In times of 



' Trevelyan's Li/V and Litters of Lard MtKOuUiy, vol. ii., p. 281; 
Bowrina'B Life of Bmlhani. Collected Works, vol. i., pp. ill, 670, 601 T 
Lifn of Flaa. by Graham Wanas. p. 117; SheUey's LelUr to Ptacoek. 
26th Jaauary, 1819. 

'Bainford'B Pansof/ei in the Life of a Radical, vol. i., p. T; Prentioa'K 
Biatorieal Sketchei arid PersontU Brcvlleetiofu of ISaneftuttr, p. SB. 
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I distress, however, such as that which in 1815 followed the 
r coociusioD of the war, men blame existing institutions and 
clamour for reform. Hence it was that " Orator " Hunt's 
I persuasive tongue drew many followers from the labour- 
I ing population. But their radicalism was a transient 
j phase which passed away aa prosperity returned. Yet the 
I democratic creed slowly percolated downwards, and there 
I gradually arose a small but very interesting class of 
I Radical working men. Of these, of course, Francis Place 
8 pre-eminently the leading representative. But there 
' were others who deserve at least a passing notice, if it 
1 were only for the part they played in the conduct of affairs 
I which led up to the Reform Act of 1832. One of these 
I was Samuel Bamford, a tall gaunt Lancashire weaver ; a 
I man of genuine literary taste, who has left us in his Poss- 
I iiges in the Life of a Badical a very graphic picture of the 
I trials and the troubles that beset those who embarked on 
I the perilous seas of agitation. He did honour to the class 
I from whence he sprung.' Not less so did William Lovett. 
I The son of a sea captain at Penzauce, he was apprenticed 
I to a rope-maker, but soon made bis way to London, where 
he became a cabinet-maker and store-keeper to the first 
London Co-operative Trading Association, Joining a 
small working men's debating club he quickly drifted into 
politics, in which, as will be seen, he played an active 
part. This " gentlest of agitators " must have had a fasci- 
nating personaUty. He was, says Place, "a tall, thin, 
u rather melancholy man " ; "soured with the perplexities 
I of the world," but "honest-hearted, possessed of great 

' Bamford vius a gr»a.t admirer of TenayBoa'a poems. The fact was 
I brought to the notice of the Laureate who aeut him a copy ol his poems 
I irilh his autograph, and said. " I reckoa his admiration oa the higlieet 
I honour 1 have yut rcocived " (Life of Lord Tetmyson), 
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was Spence'a root-idea, but it was not one that proved 
attractive, nor brought him many followers. It was rather 
Robert Owen who by his publication in 1813 of his New 
Vieiu a/ Society unveiled the glamour of sociahat ideals.' 
Hia fanciful pictures of Utopia, then coming with all the 
freshness of surprise, made many converts among the 
English working men, and especially among the superior 
class of intelligent artisans. The demand for Kadical re- 
form was, therefore, blended with something very diEferent ; 
for whereas the reformer sought the bettering of institu- 
tions as he found them, the socialist yearned to recast 
tliem altogether. The first working men's association for 
pressing forward the question of reform grew out of the 
Metropolitan Trades Union of 1831, which under the 
influence of Lovett became less industrial than political, 
and gradually expanded into the National Union of the 
Working Classes. This vpas founded in 1831 by Lovett, 
who believed that private property was the cause of 
almost every social ill ; and it was extremely socialist in 
character. Its members used to meet at the liotunda in 
Blackfriara-Bridge Road, and were therefore known as 
tlie Rotundista. Between the Rotundists and the main- 
body of the Radicals there now ensued a vigorous struggle ' 
over the question of reform. The former, as socialists, 
denounced the latter as "pohtical economists," and a 
set of bard-beaded, cruel-bearted thinkers. Never was the 
strongly individuahst character of the Radicals brought 
out with such distinctness as it was on this occasiou. 
" Notbing," said James Mill, in reference to the socialistB, 
" can be conceived more mischievous than tbe doctrines 
which have been preached to the common people at Bir- 



' WalUa- Lifi »/ Place, pp. 61-63. 
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■mingbam and elsewhere;" while he described the works 
lof Hodgkin — the ablest socialist writer of bis time — as 
"mad iiODSense". Place was not content with worda, 
{.imd he established the Political Union as a counterblast 
Ito the Botundists. He believed that the cause of reform 
ftwould almost certainly be lost if it fell into their bands, 
pand by dint of great exertion he succeeded in controlbug 
the current of events.' 

The history of the agitation that culminated in the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1832 belongs so entirely to 
EngUsh history as a whole that it would be both ir- 
relevant and superfluous to describe it iu these pages. It 
was, too, rather a movement of the Whigs than of the 
LBadicals. But the Radicals lent it their support, and 
lisome account, therefore, ot their conduct in relation to it 
[iin the years 1831 and lH'd-2 cannot entirely be omitted. 

Between the beginning of the century and the year 

1 1832 the question of parliamentary reform was on several 

jccasions brought before the House of Commons and 

Lebated ; and the point at issue between the Whigs and 

^icals was thus distinctly and publicly proclaimed to 

J the alternatives of moderate or thorough reform. It 

s in 1819 that Sir Francis Burdett moved his famous 

LtesolutioQs, which were opposed by Lord John Russell as 

ihe spokesman of the moderates. This scion of the great 

Vhig House refused to support any " wild and visionary " 

ichemes, or to give his vote for au inquiry " calculated to 

throw a slur upon the representation of the country and 

to fill the minds of the people with vague and indefinite 

alarms". Yet in the same year he moved that corrupt 

|'37u! Li/e and Stniggk, of William Lovelt; The History of Trad* 
Unionism, by Sidney nnd Beatrice Wabb, p. 130 ; Wallas' Life of Place, 
pp. 373, ass ; Bain's Jamei liUl, p. S66. 
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boroughs be disfranchised, that the great towns and 
counties should be more fully represented, and that 
bribery — at that time unrestrained and unabashed — should 
be by some means made to cease. He pleaded for moderate 
reform, saying that to subvert the constitution would be to 
commit the mistake of Aladdin's servant who was deceived 
by the cry of 'New lamps for old". "Our lamp," he 
declared, " is covered with dirt and rubbish, but it has a 
magical power." Lord John Bussell, in fact, displayed 
the true genius of the Whigs, But he withdrew his bill 
on the understanding that the Government would agree 
to the disfranchisement of Grampound ; and the sup- 
pression of that rotten borough was actually tlie first step 
taken in the direction of the reform. Next, in 1821, Mr. 
Lambton, better known by his subsequent title of Lord 
Durham, made a proposal for a bill to disfranchise rotten 
boroughs, to enact triennial Parliaments, and to extend 
the suffrage to all holdere ol property. Nothing came 
of his suggestion, but Lord John Kussell moved that a 
hundred small boroughs should be deprived of one member 
each, and that forty new members be given to the large 
towns and sixty to the counties. His motion was sup- 
ported by a considerable minority. That Lord John 
Russell had made himself the zealous advocate of moderate 
reform was rendered apparent by the fsict that in 1823 
and 18'i6 he again introduced the subject. In 1B30 on no 
less than three occasions the question was brought before 
the House of Commons, and it was evident that the tide 
was quickly setting in the direction of refonn.' 

The attitude of the Wbig party towards reform had 
hitherto been that of wavering indecision. The ex- 

' Walpole'B Lift of Loril Jolm RaastU, vol. i. 
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ptravagances of the BadicalB had gone far to make the 
subject one which the Whigs could not take up without 
risk of alienating many friends. Keform had, in fact, been 
rendered odious to almost all those who belonged to the 
Lupper and middle classes of society. The time had, how- 
'Uie when the subject had to be grappled with and 
lud the Whig leaders were by the current of events 
jerforce compelled to take it up. They saw that things 
were tending, as Earl Grey said, to " a complete separation 
rtween the higher and lower orders of society," ' and 
&at to leave the reform agitation to the Radicals would be 
iTgerous in the extreme. To enlist as many Radicals 
B possible upon the side of moderate reform thus became 
■ia main object of their policy, and it was one in which 
Rliheir efforts were attended by a large measure of success. 
iPor a brief period, at least, some famous Radicals were 
) be seen working shoulder to shoulder with the Whigs. 
Of all Radicals, the one who worked the hardest to 
' carry the Reform Act was Thomas Attwood. How quickly 
even prominent persons are forgotten is illiistrated by the 
fact that one whom Place described as "the most in- 
fluential man in England " should have already almost 
passed out of human memory. Yet of Thomas Attwood 
there now remains only the shadow of a name. Bom at 
Halesowen in 1783, he came to Biimingham and joined 
a firm of bankers ; and it was with that great city of the 
Midlands that his private and public life was in the main 
associated. In Ibll he was elected high baihff, and his 
popularity was such that the artisans of Birmingham 
subscribed a sum of money to present him with a loving- 
^L.^p, At iirst he had little inclination towards Badical 



' llttitoirs !•/ the Li/e and Times of Lord Brougham, vol. il., p. 912. 
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eyes, he was bountifully endowed by nature with those 
attributes that go to make a leader of the people. It wiU 
too always redound to Attwood'e credit that be used his 
^reat powers with studied inoderation. " Peace, law, 
order, loyalty and union " be declared to be hie weapons ; 
and Grote said no more than the truth when he remarked 
that Attwood had " divested the physical force ol the 
country of its terrors and of its lawlessnesB and has wade 
it conducive to ends of the highest public benefit " 

There were others too who worked with Attwood, 
who deserve a passing mention. There was Joshua 
Schoiefield, who threatened to march to London with 
100,000 men to inquire why the Ileform Bill was not 
qiiickly passed, and who was Attwood's first colleagua 
in the representation of Birmingham in Parliament; 
there were G, F. and P. H. Muntz ; who both succeetled 
Attwood and Schoiefield in the representation of th» 
borough; there was Thomas Glutton Salt: there was 
George Edmonds, a fine orator, the friend of Cartwright 
in company with whom he had suffered imprisonment fox 
bis democratic zeal, and who was afterwards the Bip- 
mingbam Town Clerk ; there was George Russell who 
was famous for a while as the publisher and seller ol 
the political songs that were on all reformers' lips; tbera 
was "Joe" Parkes, the attorney, of whom Carlyle haq 
left a picture ; "a rather pleasant-talking, shrewd enoagh 
httle fellow with bad teeth, and a knowing, flighty 
satirical way ".' All those were citizens of Birminghatn. 
Of the Radicals of Westminster and London there wai 
no one who helped the cause as much as Francis Plac^ 
who now found the amplest scope for his resourcefulnesi 

< Oulfle'B ItcmiiiiiKenef!. vol. I., p. 25i ; Parkes admittBd IhtA il 
the BeutbamiteB bod fired his deaocralio aeftl (Baiu's Juniea MM, p. I 
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I aitd practical sagacity. How he outflanked the " Rotond- 
lifats" we have already seen; but hts tiiOBt metoorable 
I. achieve men t remains to be described. This was the 
l]flevisiug of the stratagem by which the Duke of Welling- 
|,ton was prevented from forming a Ministry in 1832 — a 
■^design which, if carried out, Place considered would be 
fiatal to any useful measure of reform. He had the 
[f acumen to perceive that a "run" upon the Bank of 
I England, if it could be by some means brought about, 
\ would undermine the position of the Duke ; so he devised 
In subtle plan. During the whole of one Saturday 
I night aud all the following Sunday he worked at a 
L printer's shop in Holborn, and on Monday morning the 
astonished Londoners awoke to find the walls placarded 
with innumerable posters. They bore tbe words " Stop 
, tbe duke — go for gold I " The effect was instantaneous, 
K:|Uid, needless to relate, the Duke did not persevere.^ 
■ After Place, the Radicals who most heartily co-operated 
' in carrying the Reform Bill were Hobhouse and Burdett. 
To the latter the details of the bill were privately con- 
fided, and both he and Hobhouse thought that it went too 
I far to have any chance of passing. The Radicals, as a 
idy, had the sense to accept the bill as an instalment, 
■Tftluable, indeed, for its concessions, but stoppinj; very 
abort of what they urgently demanded. Two Radicals 
nly in the House of Commons had the hardihood to vote 
bgainst it. Sir R. Wilson, Member for Southwark, voted 

' Holyoake tella a, curioua story o£ Flaoe and the Duke ol Wellington. 
) former headed a deputation of norkiDg men to Aplley House to 
rxepreBBDt Cht! coodttion of the people. The Duke lialeued palicutly and 
uld : " I suppose you know that I ftm rDSpDDeiblii For publiu order. I know 
how to keep it, You oan go." Then recalliug them he siud : " You seen 
to be men who have beads on your alioulders. Take oare ;ou keep tbem 
there " (Holyoake's Sixty Yeara of on Agitator's Lift, sol. i.). 
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against the Government upon an amendment, though onti 
of not supreme importance ; but " Orator " Hunt, as might 
have been predicted from his love of efjotistic ostentation, 
condemned the measure root and branch. He denounced 
it as an instrument of restriction and disfranchisement, 
and an attack upon the poor; he had the impudence to 
aver that the people, whom he claimed to represent, had 
gone mad about the bill. Never did any demagogue 
appear to greater disadvantage than did Hunt on thia 
occasion ; for in the moment cf the first and one of the 
greatest triumphs of his party he ranged himself in the 
ranks of opposition.' 

With the passing of the Beform Act in 1832, the 
second period of the history of the Radicals is brought 
to a close. Beginning with the outbreak of the French 
Revolution lu 1789, it covered more than forty years, 
and might he not improperly described as one of transi- 
tion between the old order and the new. Its last yeara 
were like the first; they were bright with radiant hope 
but those that intervened were dark with disappointment. 
But though the time, tor the most part, was one of retro* 
giessjon and reaction, there was no sign amongst the 
Radicals of despondent inactivity. There was neither 
stagnation nor despair, The era, indeed, if we conaii 
the philosophers, was wonderfully brilliant, It was ob 
such days as these, dark but h'ghted up with rays of hope, 

' Li/a of Tlumas A Itvuxid, by C. M. Wakeflold, ptivalBly prioted ; Holy- 
oolie's 8i»ly Tears of an Agitator's Life : Elihu Burritf s Wathi ii ' 
Black Country; Cobbatc's Political Writings, vol. vi.; HnrriB* HisUtry c^ 
Ou Radical Party in Parliament, p, 228 ; Roebuuk's History of the Whig 
laiiiiatTi/ofieSO: Li>o/P£n<y.byGniham Wallas: Brougbam's Mowoi 
of His Life and Timti, vol. iii,, p, 103, It is notewoFthy thab Attwood hi 
some influeooe over the late Professor FTcBman iu bia eulj dajl 
[StepbenB' Life atvi Letters of Freeman, pp. 19, 14). 
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that the Radicals at this time fell ; but it remains to briefly 
sum up the salient facts, and to indicate the changes that 
occurred. The reformers of 1832, with some exceptions, 
belonged to a later generation than those of 1789 ; they 
were their Uneal political descendants, but moved by new 
thoughts and stirred by new ideals. 

In the first place it must )>e said that the Badicals of 
the time of the Eeform Act differed from those who gloried 
in the fall of the Bastille in some essentia! characteristica. 
The general philosophy of life, the WeltanxchamtTy—to 
hoiTOW an expression from the Germans — of the two were 
not the same. For whereas the former looked at political 
affairs from the point of view of the abstract rights of 
man, the latter regarded them from that of practical 
utility. Both theorised and both tended to democratise 
the country ; but the former gradually gave way before 
the latter. Of the older tradition, after Godwin had 
ceased to write on political philosophy, Shelley was the 
most conspicuous representative. Yet that " beautiful and 
ineffectual angel beating in the void hia luminous wings 
in vain," cannot be taken seriously from the political 
point of view.' His practical influence was as nothing 
compared with that of Bentham and James Mill with 
their utilitarian materiaUam. This change in their out- 
look upon life is the cardinal fact in this period of 
the history of the Radicals. The altered standpoint 
led, moreover, to some rearrangement of their practical 
demands. Their ultimate aim — the control of Parha- 
raent, that is to say, by presstire from without — remamed 

' Southej- wiitiug in 1812 said of Shellej: " He is just what I was 
iu 1794. ... I toll him that all the diSerence between ua is, that he 
is ninetenn and I am tbirtj-Heveo " {Life and Correspondtnee of Robert 
Southey, vol. iil., p. 326). 
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the same; but whereas formerly they asserted the existence 
of some supposed innate and natural rights and laboured 
to obtain their universal recognition, '^hey subsequently 
put the claim to those rights into the background and 
made the obtaining of better securities for good govern- 
ment the immediate goal of their desire. Any change, 
therefore, that tended to bring nearer these fiecurities — ■ 
such a change, for instance, as the Whig Reform Act of 
1HH2— was accepted at least for what it was considered 
to be worth. The case of the ballot, to take a single 
instance, will serve to illustrate our meaning. A plan 
of secret votiug was not deemed a thing of much value 
from the point of view of natural rights, but from that 
of securities for good government it was considered all 
iiiiportant ; and tt was, therefore, placed by the utili- 
tarian Kadicals in the very forefront of their programme. 
So, too, by parity of reasoning, they exalted short Par- 
liaments even above a wide extension of the suffrage. 

Secondly, the course of events between 1789 and 
1832 tended to accentuate and define the position of the 
Radicals, to make them separate and distinct, to dissociate 
them from the Whigs, Things had very greatly changed 
since the days when Wilkes had fought the battle of 
parliamentary privilege, when Chatham and Pitt wer 
the side of the reformers, and noble lords, hke the Duke 
of Richmond, were the champions of democracy. The 
French Revolution and the rise of the Radicals of the 
type of Thomas Paine dispelled those pleasant dreams of 
harmony. Political life became inflamed with a spirit of 
hitter animosity, and the Kadicals were turned into an 
angry, a banned and a persecuted sect. To increase the 
representation of the counties, and to maintain the weight, 
influence and position of the landed gentry, was no longer 
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the deaire of the reformer. Nay rather, the couDtry 
gentleman came to be regarded by the Badicals as the 
bulw&rk of the existing Constitution, as one who battened 
on abuses, and was, therefore, an object of abhorrence. 
The Radical campaign, as carried on during the period 
we are now passing in review, might be summed up in a 
word as anti-aristocratic. The House of Lords was no 
longer regarded in a spirit of indifference or benevolent 
neutraUty ; and its abolition, therefore, became a prime 
object of reform. The aristocracy, with all its ramifica- 
tions, was the deadly upas-tree which the Badicals at this 
time laboured to uproot, and wherever it drew nourish- 
ment, whether from the Church, the lawyers, the standing 
army, the colonies, or the "borough-monger" system, 
there the axe of the reformer was vigorously laid. The 
Beform Act of 1832 was the first well-directed blow. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE THIRD AND CONOLUDING PEKIOD. 

With the passing of the first Reform Act the Radicals 
entered upon a new era in their history. There was, of 
courae, no breach of continuity with the past ; there was 
only change of circumstance. But the conditions were 
much altered, so that a distinct line may be drawn- be- 
tween the ante-reform Radicals and those of later times. 
Very recent history it is, however, almost impossible to 
write; for as be approaches the present, difficulties more 
and more beset the author who attempts to relate and 
criticise affairs. Historical evidence — the materiaux pour 
servir — is, in the first place, less abundant ; archives, 
memoirs, letters and the like still lie disinterred in cabinet 
and drawer. Freedom of speech, moreover, is restrained. 
It will, therefore, be impossible to peer as closely into 
the dusky crypts of bygone times as was done in the 
two preceding periods. Nevertheless the evolution of the 
latter-day Radical may. it is hoped, i! not fully, yet at 
least as far as possible, be truthfully described. To place 
him into historical relationship with his forefathers at the 
time of the first Reform Act will be the purport of this 
chapter. 

The third period, like the two former, has its men of 
thought and men of action ; its philosophers and writers 
upon the one hand, its parliamentarians and agitators 
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ipon the other ; and juat as hitherto it has been attempted 
|to separate the two classes, and to draw distinctly the 
V.'lineaDientB of each, so in like manner the same plaa 
T'wilL be as (ar as possible adopted in the treatment of 
lihis section. 

The thinkers of the party were drawn, as might have 
teen expected, from the younger generation of the philo- 
sophical Badicals. The older men were now falling 
fast like leaves in autumn. Bentham himself, the great 
master, died in 18.3'2 ; and James Mill survived him by 
four years only. Godwin still lingered for a while upon 
the stage, but he had played his part. But there was a 
group of young and earnest men, the chief of whom 
already have been named, who handed on the old tradi- 
tion. There still remained Grote, Roebuck, the Austins, 
■ and others of less note, but John Stuart Mill surpassed 
them all as a philosophic thinker. He was unquestion- 
ably the first of the Utilitarians, as these younger philo- 
sophical Radicals were called ; a party, indeed, which waa 
much more immersed in practical politics than given to 
speculation. The ultimate basis of their creed had been 
already firmly laid by Bentham and James Mill, and in 
that direction there remained hut little to be done. The 
principles of Benthamism were tacitly accepted, and John 
Stuart Mill alone ventiu-ed to approach them with an 
independent judgment. When he began to think out 
problems for himself, he soon perceived that there were 
some things in the Benthamite philosophy with which he 
could not possibly agree, and on some points he strongly 

I dissented from his father. During the lifetime of the 
fatter he usually kept his opinions to himself, but both 
iSentbam and James Mill were obviously displeased that 
"this " wayward intellectual deity," as Mrs. Grote called him, 
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should have had the temerity to differ from themselves 
Such conduct seemed to them almost like hoistiiig the 
standard of revolt. It was not at once that the younger 
Mill gave a free and untrammelled expression to his 
views, nor did those views on all points remain unchanged. 
For the circumference of his mind was contimially enlarg- 
ing, and his final judgments on some questions differed 
greatly from his first. Still it is in the works of John 
Stuart Mill that the philosophical radicaiism of later 
times has found its best expression, and he may be taken 
as its great exemplar and typical representative. It can- 
not. however, he too clearly understood that he refused 
to be considered as the exponent of the theories of a. 
party or a sect, and that the very thought of such a thing 
he regarded with abhorrence. He was, he tells us, cured 
of " sectarian follies " by reading Condorcefs Life of Tur- 
got. " The two or three pages," he says, " beginning ' il 
r&gardait tonic sects contme nuisible,' and explaining why 
Turgot always kept himself perfectly distinct from the 
Encycloptedists, sank deeply into my mind." To Turgot, 
indeed, John Stuart Mill was mentally near akin ; his 
mind was like a star and dwelt apart, tor there was 
nothing he so much valued as complete intellectual in- 
dependence. It, therefore, happened that though there 
was no one who had been more strictly nurtured on the 
principles of Benthamism, yet there was no one more- 
unwilhng to be taken tor a Benthamite ; and he always, 
met the allegation with an eager disavowal Writing to 
Albany Fonblanque, for instance, in 1838, he denied that 
he had in any way identified himself with the "Philo- 
sophical Badicals" or the " Grote Conclave," as they 

' J. S. MiU'B Autobiographu ; WkIIm' Life of Francit Plant, p. 91. 
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I appear to have been at that time called. " They are," said 

I Mill. " persons whom I have nothing to do with and to 

t whose opinions joa are far more really allied than I 

. There may be such a conclave, but I know 

Inothinji of it, for I have never been within the door of 

fGrote's house in Eccleston Street, and have been for the 

Blast few years completely estranged from that household." 

nd again he passionately inquires. " What is the meaning 

your insisting upon identifying me with Grote and 

Roebuck and the rest ? Do you in your conscience think 

Ithat my opinions are at all like theirs?" Mill, in fact, 

•■delighted in a position of aloofness or what might be 

l^called " glorious isolation ", It was again, he tells us, 

, principal object of his editorship of the Lofidon and 

mWentiiitisler Beview " to free philosophic radicalism from 

'the reproach of sectarian Benthamism".^ His political 

philosophy — and that alone concerns us here — was, as 

might have been expected from his iotellectnal self-reli- 

hftnce, very far from being identical with that of Bentham 

his father; and was on some essential points in- 

idependent and original. Nor is this his sole claim to 

I recognition; for of all thinkers of his time there 

ras no one who more profoundly influenced the minds 

[ active pohticians ; and among the Radicals, at least, 

; remained from first to last a strongly formative and 

Stimulative power. Upon his teaching a whole genera- 

I may be said to have been nurtured. For a space 

half a century he was the great theoriser 

iflm whom in the main they drew their inspiration, 

therefore, a few words must be said about his 



'J. S. Mill's Autobiography: The Life and Labouis of Albnny Foit- 
tatiqiit, edited by K. fi. de Fonblanque, pp. 31. 32, 
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faults were of tbe head and not the heart. Now it was 
precisely this reproach that John Stuart Mill laboured 
to remove. In bis bands philosophical radicalism was 
softened and refined ; its aspect was rendered more gracious 
and benignant ; it was placed upon a higher plane ; it was 
elevated and ennobled. 

It was, however, not merely in his ratioeinative methods 
that John Stuart Mill differed from tbe Benthamites, but 
also in some ofbia matured and well-considered judgments ; 
and on some points, indeed, be remained to the end irre- 
vocably hostile to the whole body of Radical opinion. 
Upon the main thesis that the people ought to be enabled 
to control Parhament by pressure from without he was, 
of course, iu absolute agreement ; and there was no one 
more opposed to the selfishness of Governments and the 
oppression of numerical minorities. " To see these things," 
he said, " and to seek to put an end to them, by means 
(among other things) of giving more political power to the 
majority, constitutes radicalism." A better de6nitioQ 
could probably not be made ; yet he had a clear perception 
of tbe dangers of democracy. He agreed with Coleridge — 
whom courageously, but to the scandal of his friends, he 
classed with Bentham as " a great questioner of things 
established," and described as " the most systematic 
thinker" and one of the great seminal minds of bis 
generation — thai in every nationality there must be, 
besides the element of progression, some strong cohesive 
principle or the element of permanence. He admitted, 
that is to say, tbe main thesis of the great conservative 
philosopher, " the sage," to use CarJyle's words, who, "alone 
in these dark days bad saved his crown of spiritual man- 
hood, escaping the black materialisms and revolutionary 
deluges with 'God, Freedom, Immortality' still his". 



the 
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reaBonera, who exorcised from their system the eenti- 
ments and emotions. Their teaching, narrow, stunted 
and one-sided — a very hortus siccus of abstractions — was 
to John Stuart Mill abhorrent ; yet he never shut his 
eyes to what he believed to be the truth ; and, as Mr. 
Morley baa well said, he united " stem science with infinite 
aspiration," and a "rigorous sense of what is real and 
tcticable with bright and luminous hope".' That was 
ihe characteristic that formed the keynote of his hfe. 
'tJpon the Benthamite philosophy be brought to bear his 
keen and inexorable logic; and there is no one who has 
more plainly showed its mode of reasoning to be funda- 
mentally defective. He exposed the fallacies of James 
Mill's and Bentham'a methods, which, though sound in 
themselves, were inapplicable to pohtical philosophy; aaA 
he refuted their main premise, that men's actions are 
Iklways determined by their interests. He showed, more- 
lover, that identity of interest between the governing body 
and the community at large is not in any practical sense 
the only thing upon which good government depends ; 
and that this identity of interest cannot be secured by 
mere conditions of election. This demonstration of the 
^inherent vices of the logical methods of the Benthamites 
I^Wfts John Stuart Mill's great service to pohtical philo- 
iphy; for he at the same time killed a fallacy and 
•Dinted out the right line to be followed. To the Badicals 
a party his services were greater still. The unjielding 
ihness, the obdurate asperity, the austereness of the 
Benthamites had brought upon them some not unmerited 
■proacb, but their defects were less due to their char- 
ters than to the unsoundness of their reasoning. Their 

' Jolm Morlej's MisceUanifi, vol. iii., p. 10. 
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which Bentham most insisted — he strenuously oppoeed 
it to the end, believing, ae he did, that the performance 
cif a trust should not be exercised in secret. But it waa 
on female suffrage that his opinions were the strongest 
and "to use his own expression, he "most positively dis- 
sented " from the opinion of his father that women can be 
excluded from the suffrage consistently with good govern- 
ment. His convictions upon these points remained un- 
alterably fixed, and he differed, therefore, from his contem- 
porary Radicals upon some of the most important isi 
Again, hoping little from short Parliaments, he looked rather 
to some system of proportional representation ; and believ- 
ing that all classes should find a spokesman in the popular 
legislative chamber, he favoured the return of working 
man to Parliament. And so it came about that in 1871 
he ardently supported a candidate who avowedly came 
forward to maintain the cause of labour as against both. 
Whigs and Tories.' Upon two points, however, he carried 
on the old Radical tradition, though in a somewhat qualified 
degree. First he believed in individualism ; a creed for; 
which his famous book On Liberty was an elaborate apology. 
Yet Mill's "sovereignty of the individual" was poles- 
asunder from the anarchical and crude conceptions of the 
tliinkers of the type of Thomas Paine ; hia love of personal 
freedom was temperate and sober ; he knew where to limit 
its excess. His philosophy, indeed, was not perfectly 
consistent; for his views on lais-iez /aire did not entirely 
harmonise with his ever-widening altruism ; and, as the 



' This Labour oandidsite ^aa Odger who conteated Southwnrk in 1S71 
see Wabb'H Hislorfi of Trade Unioniam, p. 372. Mr. Holyoafce olaimB 
hava been the first Labour candidate at Timer Hamlets in 1857. and 
I^iceatec in 166^, and !□ have had the support of Mill (Holjoake' 
Years of an Agitator's Lift, vol. ii„ p 42). 
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years rolled on, the dissonance increased. Speaking of 
his wife's and his own ultimate opinions he remarked, 
** but our ideal of ultimate improvement went far beyond 
democracy and would class us decidedly under the general 
designation of socialists ". Upon the great question, there- 
fore, of the proper duties of the state and of the sphere 
of legislation, he inclined more and more to view with 
favour their enlargement. In the next place he inherited 
a share of that optimism which in old days had been so 
marked a characteristic of the Badicals. The rampant 
enthusiasm of Priestley or of Godwin was certainly never 
his ; but he looked forward to the future vvrith a rational 
and sober-minded hope. He believed that ** all the grand 
sources of human suffering are in a great degree, many 
•of them almost entirely, conquerable by human care 
and effort," and though the progress might be slow, all 
obstacles might in the end be completely overcome ; while 
he had some of that buoyancy of temperament which was 
entirely wanting in his father and made him take a gloomy 
view of the worth and interest of life. 

Such very briefly was the political philosophy of John 
Stuart Mill, the ** Saint of Rationalism," as Mr. Gladstone 
once felicitously styled him. That he on some points 
differed greatly from the Benthamites, and that to the 
end of his life he was on some essential questions at issue 
with the great body of the Radicals are indisputable facts. 
Yet that he was by a tacit and unanimous consent the 
some-time acknowledged leader of the Utilitarians is 
equally apparent. As he wrote to his friend Professor 
Nichol in 1837, '* I am general referee and chamber 
counsel to Molesworth' and others of the active Radicals ".^ 

*See the *• Unpublished Letters from J. S. Mill to Professor Nichol" 
in the Fortnightly Review for May, 1897. 
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Almost the whole busineBs of philosophic thinkiDg had in 
fact been left to Mill, for his followers were otherwise en^ 
gaged in the actualities of life. What they tried to do, 
and how far their efforts were attended with success, now 
remains to be considered. 

The Keforiii Act of 1832 greatly stimulated and gave 
a fresh impetus to Radical activity ; it opened ap ever- 
widening vistas of new worlds to conquer and sabdae. 
Hitherto all efforts had seemed destined to be fruitless 
to tiy to attain the popular control of Parliament was, 
under the old borough- monger system, to beat in vain 
against the bars of inexorable fate. The Reform Act 
admitted at least a gleam of hope ; and that was much, 
It was a Whig measure it is true, and, therefore, was re- 
garded by all true Itadicais— as were all measures of 
tentative and moderate reform — as a compromise at once 
contemptible and weak. " Orator " Hunt, it will be re- 
membered, opposed it altogether as a fraud upon the 
I)eop!e, and it was, in fact, no more than a middle-class 
enfranchisement. In the eyes of the Radicals the new 
state of things was little better than the old, and they 
viewed the new electoral classes, " the Worshipful Com- 
pany of the Ten-Pound Householders," as they were 
contemptuously styled, with envy and suspicion. They 
denounced the Act as " a damnable delusion, giving us as 
many tyrants as there are shopkeepers," and they stig- 
matised the middle-class as " the real tyrants of society ", 
"All that is mean, and groveUing, and selfish, and rapa- 
cious, and harsh, and cold, and crnel, and luxurious, 
belongs to this luxurious race . . . and these are the 
men to whom the Whigs have entrusted the guardianship 
of our liberties and industry. ... So to keep the Whigs 
in power, the lion must give place to the rat and the tiger 



'Tb^r"^ 
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to the leech." ^ That is certainly strong language, but it 
truly represented a large body of Eadical opinion. Even 
the Badicals who laboured strenuously to secure the pass- 
ing of the Act soon regretted its results, as Attwood did 
when he declared that it had produced " a House of Com- 
mons but little better than the old concern," and that he 
was almost sorry that he had ever had a hand in the re- 
form when he saw " troops of sycophants and time-servers " 
in the legislative chamber.^ The Act which appeared to 
many persons such a revolutionary measure was never 
heartily accepted by the Kadicals ; they rather viewed it, 
not so much as a thing of value in itself, but, as Place 
said, as *' a commencement of the breaking up of the old 
rotten system " ; or, as John Stuart Mill regarded it, the 
breaking of a spell that had kept men bound to fear of 
changa The ablest men among the Eadicals were, there- 
fore, naturally induced to concentrate their efiforts upon 
influencing Parliament. To win as many seats as possible 
in the House of Commons, to guide it and to move it, to 
leaven and imbue it with their own peculiar doctrines, be- 
came the supreme object of their lives. 

The results of the elections to the first reformed 
Parliament were certainly auspicious. Place declined all 
invitations to a contest, but Hobhouse and Sir Francis 



^ See Holyoake's Sirty Years of an Agitator's Life, vol. i., p. 279 ; and 
an article in the English Historical Review (October, 1897) on the " Un- 
stamped Press (1815-1836) ". Compare some remarks by Disraeli in a 
speech delivered at Aylesbury in 1855 on the Reform Act: "Everybody 
now considers that there was in the concoction of that bill a greater 
number of jobs than was ever perpetrated before ... its nominal object 
was to improve the representation of the people, its great substantial 
object was the consolidation of Whig power (Wal pole's Life of Lord John 
Russell, vol. ii., p. 296). 

^Life of Thonuis Attwood, p. 38. 
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Burdett were again returned for Westminster, wbile 
Grote headed the poll in the City of London. Joseph 
Hume found a seat in Middlesex, while the youthfu] 
Roebuck was returned by the Bath electors to whom 
Home had introduced him. Thomas Attwood and Joshua 
Scholefield had the honour to be the first representatives 
of Binuiugham. and Cobbett's ambitions were realised at 
Oldham. But of all the Radicals who were new to 
parliamentary life, the two most interesting figures were 
Charles Buller and Sir William Moleaworth. The former, 
whom Disraeh in his maiden speech described as "the 
Daphne of Liskeard," had in his boyhood been a pupil of 
Carlyle ; who found him " a most manageable, intelligent, 
cheery, and altogether welcome and inteUigent pheno- 
menon ; quite a bit of sanshiue in my dreary Edinburgh 
element".' He Uved to perform great services to the 
colonies in conjunction with Lord Durham, but his 
brilliant talents were soon lost to the world by a too 
untimely death. Sir William Molesworth was a young 
Cornish Baronet of very great ability. Eminently hand- 
some, with his light brown hair, florid complexion and 
blue expressive eyes, possessing a tall slim figure and 
the courthest of manners, he looked the very ideal of 
the aristocrat. Yet beneath au air which was thought 
by 8ome to be " foppish and conceited," he concealed a 
fund of sincerely democratic feeling. The circumstances 
of his youth were of a kind to fill bim with resentment 
towards that section of society to which by birth and 

' Cai\jle's BiiminiKietiees, vol. i., p. 19G. C&tlyleslso described him »■ 
tlie " geniklest Radical " be had ever met. Bulwer LTttoa's tribute wui %, 
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breeding he belonged. While a Cambridge undergrad- 
uate he challenged his tutor, by whom he thought that 
he had been unfairly treated, to a duel, and was in conse- 
quence expelled. His subsequent studies in Germany 
and Edinburgh probably further tended to unsettle his 
opinions; while a residence of a year or two in Italy, 
T^here he contrived to combine a life of pleasure with 
«ome systematic study, completed his conversion to ad- 
vanced views in theology and poUtics. Coming back to 
England he frequented the society of Grote and James 
Mill, became an enthusiastic Benthamite disciple, and in 
consequence incurred the displeasure of his family. Nay 
more, his temper was embittered by the rejection of 
several offers of marriage on account of his undisguised 
avowal of Radical opinions. Becoming, if possible, more 
zealous than before, he came in 1834 to the rescue of his 
party by founding a new Radical organ, the London 
Review, which in a few years he united with the West- 
^minster. Of this affair Carlyle has in his own inimitable 
manner drawn for us a curious and vivacious picture. 
** London Beview," he says, "was at last due to the charitable 
faith of young Sir William Molesworth, a poorish narrow 
creature, but an ardent believer in Mill Pkre (James) and 
Mill Fils. * How much will your review take to launch 
it, then ? * asked he (all other Radical believers being so 
close of fist). 'Say £40(K),' answered Mill. * There, 
then,' writing a cheque for that amount, rejoined the 
other." ^ Such a manner of man was Sir William Moles- 

^Carlyle's Reminiscences^ vol. ii., p. 186. In a letter to Emerson 
(6th Nov., 1836) Carlyle gives a slight difference in the sum of money; 
•* a young Radical baronet has laid out £3000 in getting the world in- 
structed in that manner : it is very curious to see ** (Correspondence of 
Carlyle and Eniersoti, vol. i.). 
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not be mistaken. Daniel O'Connell, for example, was 
intimate with Bentham, and made professions of affection 
which were loud if not sincere. He declared himself **an 
humble disciple of the immortal Bentham/' and in a 
letter to the sage written in 1829, he said, **I avowed 
myself on the hustings on this day to be a ' Benthamite,' 
and explained the leading principles of your disciples ". 
Bentham — who playfully addressed him as **Dan, dear 
child " — seems to have hoped much from O'Connell, and 
actually expressed his firm conviction that he was ** the 
only man perhaps in the world by whom, for many years 
to come, Badical reform or any approach to it can be 
brought upon the carpet with any the smallest chance of 
success". Whether his confidence in the famous Irish 
agitator was justified or not, hereafter will be seen ; but 
that O'Connell for a time at least had ranged himself 
among the English Eadicals is a fact beyond dispute.^ 
When, for instance, the Eadicals, who were defeated at 
the election of 1837, were entertained at dinner, O'Connell^ 
was conspicuous by his presence ; and when Hume was 
defeated in Middlesex he was, by arrangement with 
O'Connell, elected for Kilkenny. There were some Irish- 
men, indeed, who, to the annoyance of their countrymen^ 
were like Eichard Lalor Sheil, ** the splendid phantom,** 
Eadicals first and Nationalists only afterwards. Never- 
theless it was an error to have classed the Irish with the 
Eadicals ; an error which is all the more remarkable 
because the latter were obviously unwilling to allow 
public opinion to confuse them with the former. All 

^ Bowling's Life of Bentham, vol. xi., pp. 9, 20. In 1830 O'Connell 
went 80 far as to move for leave to bring in a bill to establish the ballot, 
triennial Pariiaments and universal suffrage, but only found thirteen sup- 
porters. 

22 
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coutact with O'Connell was usually avoided, and Grote 
onJy met him once in social intercourse at Buller's house ; 
while Sir Francis Burdett was so much disgusted with 
the great aptator's insolence that he asked the managers 
of Brooks' Club to expel him, and on their refusal he 
resigned. The Eadicals, in fact, felt so much repugnance 
to any co-operation with the Irish, that when on one 
occasion a scheme was formed for a Whig-Radical alliance, 
the negotiations tailed because the Irish had been invited 
to take part in it.' Putting, therefore, the Nationalists 
aside, the Radicals in the first reformed Parliament did 
not exceed twenty at the most. At the next election, in 
1835, their losses and defections were more than balanced 
by their gains. On the one hand, Hobhouse and Sir 
Francis Burdett were already showing signs of lapse — a 
common malady among the Radicals^— towards Conserva- 
tive opinions. Hobhouse had actually accepted ofRce with 
the Whigs, and when in the debate on the house and 
window taxes he refused to vote for their repeal, he 
resigned his seat for Westminster, but stood for re-elec- 
tion. The electors, however, were not to be appeased, 
and they passed a resolution that " Sir F. Burdett and 
Sir J. G. Hobhouse, the one by opposing the strongly 
expressed wishes of his constituents, and the other by- 
deserting bis 4)03t of duty when his services were most 
needed, bad forfeited the confidence of the electors of 
Westminster"; and they replaced Hobhouse by Colonel 
de Lacy Evans, who was a Radical of sterner stuff.^ The 
political task-masters of Westminster were evidently men 

' Mrs. GtoIb'b Personal Life of Gtorge GtoU, pp. 09, 105 ; Torrens' Lift 
of !Hel'j<mmr, vol. ii,, p. 166. 

' The History of tlii Radical Party in PaTliamcnt, by William Harris, 
p. 346. 
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I kept a careful watch upon their servants. On the 
other baud, there were some notable recruits to the 
Radical parliamentary forces. Dr. Bowring, the friend 
and biographer ot Bentham, became the member for Kil- 
marnock ; but the two new meiiibers for Pinsbury were 
the men who brought to the cause the moat ability and 
zeal. These were Thomas Wakley and Thomas Slingaby 
Duncombe. 

Thomas Wakley, who was as much distinguished for 
bis services as foander and editor of the LaiKct as for his 
parliamentary labours, was one of the few members of 
the medical profession who have risen to eminence in 
politics. Bom in 1795 he was now in the prime of life 
and eminently handsome. In the course ot his practice 
as a London physician he suffered an experience which 
in itself was singular, and probably ultimately had some 
influence upon his political opinions. It so happened that 
the five men convicted of taking part in the so-called 
Thistlewood Conspiracy were hanged and afterwards de- 
capitated ; and, by some extraordinary accident which has 
never been explained, Wakley was suspected to be the 
person who carried out the last part of the dread judg- 
ment ot the law. His unpopularity was such that his 
house was burnt down by the infuriated mob. By a 
curious coincidence Cobbett imagined that the conspira- 
tors had designs upon himself, and from a feeling of kin- 
ship in misfortune he sought the society of Wakley. The 
doctor and the journalist found a common ground of 
friendship, and there can he very little doubt that it was 
to Cobbett'a influence that Wakley owed much of his 
tolitical opinions.' 



' The lA/f and Tmims of Thonuu Waklfy, by S. Squire Sprigge. 
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Thomas Slingsby Dimcombe was a very diETerent kioij 
of man. He was born in Yorkshire in 1796, and e^ a 
nephew of Earl Feversham he was allied by ties of blood 
to an aristocratic house. His early life was passed after 
the manner of a nobleman of fortune. On leaving Harrow 
he took a commission in the Guards, became a man of 
fashion and a patron of the turf. In 1819 he threw up 
his commission and began to interest himself in politics. 
When in 1826 he was first returned for Hertford, there 
was probably no one who would have ventured to predict 
that this young aristocrat was destined to achieve parlia- 
mentary fame. Tall and handsome, debonair in his 
manners, a dandy in his dress, the very incarnation of 
the jeunesse don'e, he looked much more likely to become 
a lounger in the smoke-room than a favourite speaker in 
the House. But just as Lord George Bentinck, whom 
Disraeli is said to have discovered, turned his back upon 
the tarf in order to champion the cause of the Protection- 
ists, BO did Duncombe, under the influence of Lambton, 
the future Earl of Durham, and moved by the perusal 
of the autobiographical reminiscences of Bamford, the 
Radical working man, begin to take more serious viewa. 
of life. His maiden speech created a sensation, and it 
was said, whether truly or untruly it is impossible to 
know, that it had been written by another and committed 
to memory by the speaker. The " Dandy Demagogue," 
as he was called, thus at once bounded into fame ; for his 
talents as a speaker were quickly placed beyond a doubt, and 
so long as he remained a member of the House he alwaya 
raised his voice on behalf of the poor and the oppressed.' 

' nw Life and Corrcapondence of Thomas SHntjibn Duneombe, bj 
Tliomas H, Duncombe ; the Gi'eiHlU Mmtoirs [flrsl series), Tot. i,, p, 1S8: 
val. iii.. p. 219, where Grevilie calls Iiim " indefaCig&ble for inischief, koA 
Ihe grand jobman of miacallajjeous gtievances ". 
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That the Badicals who sat in Parliament during the 
first decade after the Reform Act would have achieved 
something might well have been expected. For, though 
not orators, they spoke with that force that comes only 
from conviction, and they were men of much more than 
average ability and parts. Yet they accomphshed almost 
nothing, and their record, as they reluctantly admitted, 
was simply one of disappointment. True it was that the 
country, exhausted by the agitation for reform, was in an 
apathetic mood and indisposed to further change. Never- 
theless, when so much is allowed, there was something 
about the personality of the majority of the Radicals that 
rendered them inapt for parliamentary life. To gain 
the ear and please the temper of the British House of 
Commons is not an easy task ; and to succeed requires 
pecuHar talents that are given to very few. Now it was 
in these very qualifications that the Radicals were want- 
ing. Joseph Hume, by dint of long experience and dogged 
perseverance, was perhaps the one who failed the least. 
Grote, however, was far too doctrinaire, while Bowring 
was a miserable speaker and a House of Commons bore. 
Bald-headed, cadaverous-looking, with small eyes that 
twinkled beneath a pair of silver spectacles, his appearance 
could be scarcely called attractive, and when he rose to 
speak, it was usually to address a row of empty benches.^ 
Cobbett died in 1835, but he lived long enough to prove 
that he was totally unfitted to sit in the British House of 
Commons. *' After he came into Parliament," says 
Macaulay, "he was nothing. He spoke freely there 
when I heard him, which was often. He proved that he 
was quite incapable of doing anything great in debate." 

* Orators of the Age, by G. H. Francis. 
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He displayed too want not only of tact, but also of that 
reverence and regard for the foi-ms and traditions of the 
House which ai'e expected from its members. He would 
sometimes cause a scandal by sitting upon the Treasury 
Bench,' and he went so far as to move a resolution that tho 
King be petitioned to dismiss Sir Kobert Peel for having 
been the author of the Act tor resuming cash paymeiitB 
in 1619. The motion, if not received with inextinguish- 
able laughter, found only five supporters, and it wai 
immediately resolved that the proceedings be expunged 
from the minutes of the House. These are two exam- 
ples of Cohbett's parliamentary manner, which, it is easy 
to beheve, went far to discredit the Kadical party as & 
whole. " Orator " Hunt, who died in the same year as Cob- 
bett, displayed an even greater want of good taste, and 
less abihty ; he may be taken as an eminent illustration 
of Canning's famous saying that, " when firebrands touch 
the floor of the House they hiss and are extinguished," 
for at the general election of 1832 he was not returned 
to Parhament again. Next to Hume perhaps the most 
successful parliamentarian was Eoebuck. Though he waa 
insignificant in stature, and his tones were harsh and 
shrill, he won the attention of the House even less by 
his transparent honesty of purpose than by the amazing 
violence of his language. Even Disraeli, who did not cars 
to waste his epigrams, taunted him with his " Saddler'a 
Wells sarcasms" and his "melodramatic malignity" 
But it was ratber to their want of unity and to ihei? 

■It is aaid that whea Cobbett was o^ked to leave Sir Robert Peel' 

place, he teplied, ■' I'll fae d d if I do '-. Set an artide in the A'iJM 

lecntli Ccntarii for September, IBQS, on '■ I'npurliameDlar; Eipre^ioDe, 
bj Ulohoel MauDouagh. 

'Orators of llu Ai/e, by Q. H. FtanciB. 
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mutual animosities that the failure of the Radicals was at 
this time mainly due. How bitterly in the ante-refonn era 
they used to revile one another will be remembered ; and 
now, so far from waning, the disease seemed rather to 
strengthen with their growth. A family party of Radicals 
must at this time have resembled a gladiatorial arena. 
Sir Francis Burdett was so disgusted that in 1837 he re- 
tired from the representation of Westminster and sought a 
Tory seat. The quondam demagogue became a Torj' of the 
Tories. For some time he had been displaying symptoms 
of apostasy, for in 1833 he is said to have made use of the 
highest Tory language, and Sir Robert Peel remarked to 
Croker that he was ** the chief Conservative in the House 
of Commons '\ Sir Francis Burdett, in fact, though un- 
doubtedly sincere in his democratic sympathies, was at 
heart a thorough aristocrat. Earl Russell has described 
him as **a high prerogative Tory of the days of Queen 
Anne,'* for he held that the prerogative of the Crown to 
choose its servants should be perfectly unfettered, and 
that ministers should not be allowed to sit in the House 
of Commons — a view which Cobbett also shared.^ Sir 
John Hobhouse, who for so long had shared with Sir 
Francis Burdett the representation of Westminster, was 
to his Radical friends an almost equal disappointment. 

* The Correspondence and Diaries of John Wihon Croker, vol. ii., pp. 
202-3 ; Earl Russell's Recollections and Suggestions, p. 87. A good htory 
of Lord John Russell's ready wit is related in coni:cotion witli Sir F. 
Burdett. The Baronet, after his conversion to Toryism, made a vloloiit 
speech in the House, in the course of which ho said tliat ho hated nothing 
so much as " the cant of patriotism," to which Lord John UubroU ropHod 
that he hated something worse, '• the recant of patriotism " (Tollomacho's 
Talk9 unth Mr. Gladstone). Perhaps the nohle liord liad in his mind Lady 
Townshend's reply to one who asked her whether Whitoficld had recanted ; 
she said he had only heen canting. 
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Bnller; Boebuck has no judgment, BuUer no peiLient 
persevering industry." Nor less just was his complainl 
that they wanted " activity " and " enterprise " ; that they 
left the lead of the Radicals in the House to the " old 
hands, to Hume and O'Connell " ; that they "did very little 
to promote any opinions," and that they "sank into » 
mere c6t£ ijaiiche of the Whig party". Mill, indeed, WM 
greatly disappointed, and when Place who was not lesa; 
80, wrote to tell him that he would no longer waste his 
time " with men who were infirm of purpose," he told 
Foublanque the contents of the letter and remarked : 
shall keep it as a memorial of the spiritless, heartless im- 
becility of the English Radicals ". There was only too 
much ground for the despondency to which Mill gavo 
utterance here; for Mrs. Grote, who made herself tha 
chronicler of the fortunes of the Radicals, has put on 
record what she called "the total extinction" of tha 
party; by which she meant that it consisted of hei 
husband and five others. She tells a story which is e 
quent in meaning. Charles Bnller one night remarked 
to Grote, " I will tell you what you are coming ta In i 
very long time from this, you and I will have to 'tell* 
Molesworth." Macaulay had an even less exalted ' 
of the magnitude of the democratic party; it consiatedj 
he declared, of " Grote and his wife ". To such a conditioBJ 
of despair had a few years spent in abusing one anothea 
reduced the parliamentary Radicals.' 

■ Lije and Letters of JokH Arlkur Rarbiick, edited by Robert End) 
Leader, pp. 30.77, 83.95, 102; Politieal PamphUts for the PeoiiU (No. 9( 
Mrs. Orote's Pbiloiinphkat ItadicaU of 1833, p. 28; Mra. Grote' " 
LiJ» of Gtorgi Grote. p. Ill; J. 9. Mill^s Autobiography, pp. 195-M 
Uiliod Letters from J. S. Uill to Profegaor Miobol," FortMfi ' 
i'foi May, 18D7 ; Tlie Oreviile Memoirs (first Beriea), vol. lii., p. ! 
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come ; for over the Canadian question the two reformers 
quarrelled out and out, and Boebuck's friendship with 
the Grotes was lost for ever. So too it was with John 
Stuart Mill, from whom Eoebuck was estranged for the 
most part of a life-time ; but whether Mill's version of 
the story, that they differed over an appreciation of the 
merits of the poetry of Wordsworth and of Byron is the 
true one, or Boebuck's, that Mill's resentment was aroused 
by a warning that he gave him with regard to Mrs. Taylor, 
it is impossible to say. It is enough to note the fact that 
two Badicals, whose mutual sympathies and kindred views 
should have made the way of friendship easy, for many 
years scarcely spoke to one another — a truly pitiable 
picture for posterity to contemplate. It is little wonder 
that Boebuck, though he himself had, to use Kinglake*s 
words, ** appointed himself to the oflBce of public accuser," 
and was, therefore, much to blame for his habit of ill-con- 
sidered censure, should at last have bitterly exclaimed : 
" I am heartily sick of my friends. My opponents I ex- 
pected would abuse me, but I have ever found that the 
most bitter of all my violent abusers were my intimate 
friends." But of the parliamentarj^ Badicals of this time 
we can form the best idea from the remarks of John 
Stuart Mill, who, if a severe critic was a just one, and a 
dispassionate observer. He saw clearly their defects and 
diagnosed the causes of their failure. '* There is,** he 
said, " no man or men of commanding talents among the 
Badicals in public life, or those whose position in respect 
of pecuniary independence enables them to put themselves 
forward personally. ... I have little hope of any of the 
present race of parliamentary Badicals. Some of them 
are full of crotchets, others fastidious and over-loaded with 
petty scrupulosity ; none have energy except Boebuck and 
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and cowardice, and as such they abhorred it. Of their 
prevalent feeling two illustrations must suffice. The first 
is that of Harriet Martiueau, who was a disciple of the 
utilitarian school. She accused the Wbigs of " blind- 
ness in regard to public opinion and the progress of 
the world " ; of believing that they could " teach " the 
people all that was good for them in a coaxing and 
admonitory way ; of " poverty and perverseness " 
their notions ; of " insolence " in their feelings ; and she 
clenched the long indictment by the starthng declaration 
that they were " a remarkably vulgar class of men 
The second is that of Cobden, at this time a rising politi- 
cian, who was destined to become one of the founders of 
a new school of political opinion, which in part absorbed 
and in part eclipsed the old utilitarian doctrine. Speak- 
ing of the Whig ministers of 1837, he remarked that they 
were without principle or political honesty, and destitute 
of any atom of courage or independence ; and he accused 
them of snubbing the liadicals in order that they them- 
selves might not appear to be dangerous politicians. If 
this then was the kind of judgment which even the more 
enUghtened Radicals passed upon the Whigs, it is no 
wonder that between the two Liberal wings there c«uld be 
no workable alliance. Some proposals of co-operation wi 
occasionally made, but they were doomed to failure iii 
advance. Place and Roebuck, for example, disapproved of 
the dinner given to Hume and Byng, because it was meant 
to be a demonstration of good-will between Radicals and 
Wbigs. Hume, who was one of the few Radicals who 



' Harriet Martine&ii said that Lord John Ruascll and other Whi^ 
treated Roebuck with outrogeouB inaoleDce in public and private (t 
Martiiieau's Aiilobivgrn/jlqi, p. 34G). 
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showed a more conciliatory spirit, was denounced for 
encouraging " the Whigs in every species of misdeed ". 
Sir William Molesworth also condemned what he was 
pleased to call " that accursed cry of union amongst 
reformers". Once, indeed, in 1836, there was a near 
approach to at least a temporary union ; but the plan 
to ** brigade," as it was called, the Whigs and Eadicals 
in Parliament, was wrecked by Hume, who wished to 
include the Irish members, and confided the proposal 
to O'Connell. How little the Eadicals believed in the 
sincerity of the Agitator may be gathered from the fact 
that they suspected him of a desire to trip them up and 
keep the Whigs in ofl&ce.^ 

Nor were the Whigs on their side much inchned to 
make concessions to purchase Radical support, though it 
w^as well worth their while to have it. The influence of 
Macaulay, for example, the most damaging critic of the 
Benthamite philosophy, and the greatest of all apologists 
for Whiggism, in itself was very great ; and he told Lord 
John Russell that if any of the Radicals were to praise 
him at the expense of his colleagues, such praise would be 
to him more painful than their censure. Lord Grey was 
hardly less emphatic in declaring that nothing would 
induce him to be a party to anything like a concert with 
O'Connell and the Radicals.^ Lord Melbourne's view was 

* Leader's Life and Letters of Roebuck, pp. 83, 86; Mrs. Grote's 
Philosophical Radicals of 1832; Life and Correspondence of Thoynas 
Slingsby Dmicombe, vol. i., p. 292 ; The Personal Life of George Grote, by 
Mrs. Grote,pp. 99, 127 ; The Life and Struggles of Willinm Lovett, p. 148 ; 
Miss Martineau's Autobiography^ j^j^. 837, 340; Morley's Life of Cobden, 
vol. i., p. 126 ; vol. ii., p. 219. 

'The Duke of Bedford writing to Lord John Russell in 1835 said: 
•• Grey at present seems to me to have too great a horror of the Radicals " 
(Walpole's Life of Lord John Russell, vol. i., p. 219). 
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mach the same ; it was marked by that air nf light disdain 
and easy tolerance that was characteristic of the man, 
They, that is to say the Utilitarians, were, he said, "all 
fools " ; John Austin was " a damned fool," and his work 
on jurisprudence was "the dullest book" he ever read. 
Moreover he suited the action to the word, and in 1837 
he refiised to democratise his Cabinet by admitting two 
such able politicians as Lord Durham and Charles 
BuUer, Lord Brougham, who was fond of coqaetting 
with the Badicals, nevertheless came to the concb 
that they had been " tried and found wanting". Of all 
the leading Whigs perhaps the only one who showed the 
slightest inclination to make advances was Lord John 
Russell ; but even his advances were not made with very 
willing feet. The wisest heads among the Badicals were, 
therefore, not long in perceiving that, so long aa they 
remained in splendid isolation, their labours would be 
futile, Mrs. Grote, speaking of the year 1834, averred 
that there were scarcely any Badicals who were fit to 
enter Parliament ; while John Stuart Mill spoke out with 
what his friends must have thought an almost brutal 
candour. He asserted that his party could not be any- 
thing but weak, because " the country did not contain 
the men ". The best hope for the Badicals, he thought, 
lay in the acceptance of Lord Durham as their leader, 
The position of that nobleman was one that made him 
peculiarly well fitted to play the purt of middleman be- 
tween the Badicals and Whigs. As Lurd Privy Seal in 
Lord Grey's Administration, he had laboured strenuously 
and successfully in the cause of parliamentary reform, 
In 1833 he differed from his colleagues, and, resigning 
office, was created Karl of Durham ; and in the following 
year he found au opportunity for the display of bis con- 
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troversial talents by his defence of the Eadicals against 
Brougham's vehement assaults. Now it was that Mill 
thought that the psychological moment had arrived : 
"We now see/' he said, "the importance of the rallying 
point which Lord Durham has afforded. Any banner 
placed so high that what is written upon it can be read 
by everybody is all important towards forming a party ; 
but Lord Durham has really acted with consummate 
skill and in the best possible spirit." Mill's advice was 
excellent indeed; but of course it was not followed. 
Lord Durham was a man of brilliant talents, that were 
marred only by some infirmity of temper; but while he 
was too democratic in his sympathies to please the Whigs, 
he was not Eadical enough to satisfy the democrats. 
Place, for instance, contemned him as " all a lord and 
none a man," and declared that in public life he was 
"defunct". As High Commissioner for Canada in 1838 
he performed inestimable services to the colonies ; but 
his official acts were disavowed and he was recalled by 
the Government at home. Again, as Mill believed, the 
time had come for the Eadicals to rally round Lord 
Durham, who had returned home a disappointed man 
and full of resentment with the Whigs. Death, however, 
overtook him, and the Eadicals were left to wander a 
leaderless, undisciplined band in disarray.^ 

The Eadicals in the first reformed Parliament, despite 
their energy and talents, accomplished very little ; a mere 

^ Walpole*s Life of Lord John Russell, vol. i., p. 224 ; vol. ii., p. 91 ; 
The Greville Mevioirs (first series), vol. iii., p. 138 ; Brougham's Memoirs^ 
vol. iii., p. 401 ; Mrs. Grote's Personal Life of George Orote, p. 93; J. S. 
Mill's Autobiography, p. 215; "Unpublished Letters from J. S. Mill to 
Professor Nichol " in the Fortnightly Review for May, 1897 ; Mrs. Grote's 
Philosophical Radicals of 1832, p. 33. 
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"fortuitous concourse of atoms," they had no coherence 

as a party. From time to time they made spasmodic 
and ineffective motions for root-and-branch reform, bat 
it was to very little purpose. The Whigs on their side, 
who at first, like John Russell — " Finality Jack " as he 
was called — -affected to believe that the Reform Act was 
absolutely final, tried to appease the hungry Eadicals by 
throwing thera some sops of social legislation. Lord 
Melbourne's commissions of inquiry became a sort of 
by-word and a butt for the satirical sallies of the wits. 
Sydney Smith expressed the popular feeling with his 
inimitable humour ; when, he said, you met a Whig whom 
you had not seen before, your only doubt was " not 
whether he was a commissioner or not, hut what the 
department of human hfe might be into which be had 
been appointed to inquire ". Praed touched lightly on the 
Whig dilatoriness in some bright good-natured verse : — 

To save the Church, uid serve the Crown 
By letting others pull ihem down ; 
To pToniise, pause, prepare, postpone. 
And end by letting things &lone ; 
la short to earn the people's pay 
B; doing nothing every day ; 
These tasks, these joys, Ihe Fates assign 
To well-plttced Whigs in Thirty-nine.' 

But though to the Whigs these were halcyon days 
of tranquillity and peace, to the Eadicals throughout the 
country the course of events was deeply disappointing. 
Flushed with victory and full of hope they looked on the 
Reform Act as merely a step, and that a short one, in 
the direction of the establishment of a thoroughly demo- 
cratic constitution. The National Pohtical Union had 
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been formed " to obtain a fuU, free and effectual represen- 
tation of the middle and workiju) classes in the Commons 

I House of Parliament," ' but in fact the working class 
had been feft out in the cold. The hope of any further 
enfranchisement of the people rather receded than ad- 
vanced, and the feeling of despair thus engendered gave 
rise to one of the most important phases of radicalism 

' that England has experienced. This phase was Chartism. 
The results of the first Reform Act may in general 

I terms be described by saying that it threw the preponder- 

I ance of political power into the hands of the middle class. 
One consequence was that the old party lines were parti- 
ally effaced, and that the terms Whig and Tory were 

I thought to be unfitted to suit the altered state of things. 
The Tories in particular, who represented the privileged 

I regime of the landed aristocracy, were by the admission 
of the trader and manufacturer to their ranks thoroughly 

I leavened with the new spirit of the age ; they became 
the Conservatives of the later dispensation. Whether 
Croker was the first to use the word to designate the 
transfigured Tory party it is not very easy to decide ; 
but it is certain that the new term was beginning to be 
commonly employed within a few years after the Reform 

i Act. Sir Robert Peel, for instance, writing to Croker in 
1831, referred to " those who call themselves Conserva- 
tives " ; and in the following year the Duke of Welling- 
ton in a letter to the same correspondent spoke of the 
" Conservative party," as though the word was then in 
common use. Somewhat later, in 1835, Greville put on 

, record in his diary that it was said that there was " no 

I longer such a thing as a Tory " ; Peel, he says, clearly 

I did not intend that there should " be (as far as he is 
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■concerned as their leader) a Tory party, though, of course, 
there must be a Conservative party". Again, wo find 
Lord John Russell in a speech deHvered at Stroud in 
18a7 making the following declaration : " If they " — the 
Conservatives — " say that the distinction of Whig and 
Tory should no longer be kept up, I am ready in opposi- 
tion to their name of Conservative to take the name of 
Reformer and to stand by that designation ".' This new 
christening, if the expression may be allowed, of an old 
historic party, was eloquent in meaning ; it meant the 
admission of the great middle class to a share in the 
government of the country. But that class constituted 
a section only of the people; and if radicalism means 
" the reform and control of Parliament by pressure from 
without," that pressure was intended to be exercised not 
by a privileged minority but by the people as a whole. 
Originally, indeed, the su-called "movement " party found 
httle or no support among the masses of the people, to 
whom the cry of " King and Church " was as good as 
any other. When, however, th»y began to feel the pinch 
of sharp distress, they became not unwilling listeners to 
the tinselled declamations of such a honey-tongued dema- 
gogue as Hunt. But the more intelligent artisans, of 
whom Place was a superlative example, were not to be 
deluded hy the clap-trap of brilliant generalities and an 
easy flow of words. Shrewd, hard-headed and clear- 
sighted, this superior class of workmen kept in view their 
own material interests rather than any political ideal 
and it was, therefore, for industrial purposes mainly 
that they first began to band themselves together. The 

' The Diarits and CanenpotidtiKe of John WiUon Croker, vol. U., pp. 
116, 173, 198 ; The Orei-ilU Mumoim (first series), Tol, iii.. p. 263 ; W^poli 
Li/e of Lord John Rtaull. vol. i., p. 283. 
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I Metropolitan Trades Union of 1831 was one of the first of 

I these associationa. It, however, soon became apparent 

that there was httle to be hoped tor from an unreformed 

I Parliament, and the Metropolitao Trades Union was turned 

into the National Union of the Working Classes, whose 

objects were intended to be in the main political. After 

the Beform Act had been passed, the National Union, 

I which was thought to have done its work, was dissolved, 

and the Consohdated Trades Union was formed to take 

its place. But the working classes required a very brief 

I experience of the reformed House of Commons to discover 

I that from the political point of view their position had 

1 Bcarcely been improved. To exchange the domination of 

the aristocrats for that of the middle class was from their 

point of view like exchanging whips for scorpions. The 

Badicals in the House of Commons, moreover, though 

chosen, as Carlyle said, " to interpret and articulate the 

■ dumb deep want of the people," failed to carry out 

their mission ; while " the expectant millions " — to quote 

Carlyle again — were sitting " at a feast of the Barmecide " 

and bidden to fill themselves, as best they could, with 

the mockeries of an imaginary meal. It was on account 

of this conviction on the port of the still unenfranchised 

people that the Eeform Act had failed to satisfy their 

aspirations, and that the Badicala in Parliament were 

unwilling or unable to do them any good, that in 1836 

the London Working Men's Association was estabUshed. 

It was from this society that Chartism took its rise. 

"While Parliament was dallying and inquiring, the working 

[ classes bestirred themselves to action.' 

' T)k HUtorg of Trade Vaionis»i, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, pp. 
1 130. 146 ; Memorm, by W. J. Linton, pp. 32-38 ; The Lift and StruggUt of 
t WiUiam Lwttt. pp. 68, 78-77 ; Cftclyle's Chartism, 
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To describe Chartism fuUy would require a volume ia 
itself ; but its place in the history of the Badicals demands 
a brief consideration. It may then, in tbe first place, be 
pertinently asked in what respect this radicalism of the 
working class — this new progressive force acting tipoD 
parallel and independent lines — differed from that which 
was already in existence. The answer to the question 
would go far to show what Chartism really was, and it 
may be approached from various points of view. If hos- 
tility to the aristocratic classes be taken as a test, then 
no Chartist could surpass the parliamentary Radicals in 
the violence 6i their language or the strength of their 
convictions. Take Hoebuck for example. Upon what he 
deemed the vices of the aristocracy generally and the 
House of Lords in particular, he — in his salad days at 
least— was never weary of insisting. "A more despicable 
set of wretches," he said, " cannot be found than the 
nobles of England under the Georges. Licentious, mean, 
in every way thoroughly corrupt and cruel, it would be 
difficult to find their superiors in vice in the world's 
history." He averred that the majority of the heredi- 
tary Chamber natorally tended to be ignorant, grasping, 
imperious, suspicious, and, therefore, necessarily cruel. 
"They are," he said, "as cruel as they dare he, and 
meaner than they are they could not be. Who shall 
deny their cruelty while the Com Laws and Game Laws 
remain? Who shall deny their meanness while the 
Pension List exists? Of their ignorance it is hardly 
necessary to speak. That has become a by-word and a 
proverb." Again, be denounced tbe House of Commona 
for their " unwise, not to say degrading, submission " to 
" a few ignorant, irresponsible and interested peers". In 
almost every institution, whether it was the army, or 
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54he colonies, or the Game Laws, Roebuck saw, or fancied 
ttat he saw, the aristocratic cloven-hoof. He, for instance, 
condemned the Guards in London as absolutely ueelesa ; 
"they are, he said, " au excuse for making provision for 
the children of the aristocracy. They exist in order that 
the sons of the nobility or of rich persons may be quartered 
on the pubhc purse. ... It is evident that they are a 
mere excuse for aristocratic advancement." Aa to the 
colonies, he condemned them for their cost, which was 
far in excess of any profit they produced ; but still more 

-On account of "the malign influence" they cast upon 
"our liberties and domestic government, through the 
patronage and power which they threw into the hands of 

■the Executive". It is also due to Roebuck that the 
arraignment of the Game Laws became a regular item in 
the poHtical programme of the Radicals. " To the selfish 
purpoEG," he said, of "having partridges and pheasants 
and bares to he shot at, our scjuirc legislators have filled 

,the statute-book with stringent laws, which have tilled 
the jails with prisoners. . . . These hares and pheasants 

;and partridges are fed at the public expense." Of all land- 
owners he was preternaturally suspicious, a fact of which 
an amusing iltiistration is recorded. When a landlord 
in the House of Commons moved that the tax upon dogs 
employed for drawing carts should be raised. Roebuck 

;«cented a sinister design, and accused the mover of acting 
A8 he did because dogs did not eat corn. Sir Robert Peel, 

.as the Tory leader, was the object of his pecuhar detesta- 
tion ; and in bis election address to the Bath electors 
he spoke of that eminent statesmen in words that 

i-Were an outrage alike on decency and common sense. 
He described him as "the evil spirit of the House of 

[Commons"; as "mahguant and envious"; he con- 
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demned " his wily machinations, his twists and turns, 
his utter carelesauesa of truth, his barefaced and brazen 
neglect of his former professions " ; he compared his 
dexterity in debate to that of a horse jockey who winks 
at you when he means to cheat yoii ; he likened him to 
Milton's Evil Spirit, whom '* they found, squat like a toad, 
close at the ear of Eve". If, therefore, Eoebuck fairly 
represented — and there is no reason to suppose that he 
did not — the feelings of the ordinary Radicals, they were 
as bitter towards the aristocracy as the most envenomed 
Chartists. Or take again the question of parliamentary 
reform. Grote may very well be taken to represent the 
opinions of the average Radical. Ex una disce omnes. 01 
the ballot— a subject which he made peculiarly his own — 
he was not only the ablest and most persistent advocate 
in the House of Commons, where his annually recurring 
motions were a feature of the session ; but he devised a 
ballot box and sent models of it up and down the country. 
Upon the utility of annual Parhaments he was hardly less 
convinced, ' though others expressed themselves content 
with a limit of three years. " One year," he said, " would 
be in my opinion quite sudicient and better than any 
longer period ; two years would be tolerable, three years 
seriously objectionable on account of its length, and any 
period longer than three years not to be entertained for 
a moment." On the other hand he thought that the 
franchise should be gradually extended with the spread of 
education. He was singnlar in holding the opinion — 
though the idea was rather one of the nature of a devout 
imagination — that the House of Commons was too large, 
and that 300 really assiduous members were enough to 
carry on the business of the country. There was, there- 
fore, only one point, that of annual Parliaments, in refer- 
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ence to which Grote in these days would have been 
considered an extremist; and the distance we have 
travelled since 1837 may be measured by the language of 
the Times upon his election in that year for the City of 
London. He had, it was said in the columns of that 
journal, made himself the frontispiece of a revolutionary 
code ; he had become the representative and the peculiar 
organ of whatever is most chimerical in theory or most 
reckless in experiment, most false and revolting in hostility 
to our national institutions ; he personified the movement 
system. Such was the character of the great historian of 
Greece as depicted in the most influential journal of his 
day.i 

It would, therefore, seem at the first glance that be- 
tween the Chartists and the ordinary Eadicals there was 
very little difference. Yet it is evident that the organisa- 
tion, the methods, the intellectual attitude of Chartism 
were distinguished by marks which were peculiarly their 
own. This will be made apparent if the subject is con- 
sidered more in detail. 

At the Crown and Anchor Tavern one day in 1837 
some reformers met together at the summons of the 
London Working Men's Association. The meeting was 
a small one, and almost passed unnoticed at the time, but 
it was fraught with great results. A resolution was, after 
some debate, adopted to present a petition to Parliament 
demanding universal suffrage, the abolition of the property 
qualification, annual Parliaments, equal representation, 
payment of members and the ballot. The demand was 

* Pamphlets for the People^ edited by J. A. Roebuck ; The Life and 
Letters of J. A. Roebuck^ by R. E. Leader; Mrs. Grote's Personal Life of 
George Grote^ p. 109; The Minor Works of George Grote, edited by 
Alexander Bain. 
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not a Bmall one, and to Roebcck, as the most intrepid of 
the Eadicala in Parliament, the task of presenting the 
petition was entrusted. At an adjourned meeting eight 
of the leading parliamentary Radicals were present, and 
amongst them was O'Connell, who at this time posed as 
a reformer, though he afterwards attacked the Chartists 
with all the force of his invective. The members present 
resolved to give Roebuck their support, and a committee 
was appointed to draft a bill which should embody their 
demands. The committee, o£ which Place was a very 
influential member, drew the outlines of a bill, which 
was subsequently styled the People's Charter, and gave 
the whole movement the name by which it speedily was 
known. In connection with the drafting of the bill, two 
points of some interest are worth a passing notice. First, 
the clause in favour of female suffrage in the original 
draft was struck out as inexpedient : and, secondly, the 
reform of the House of Lords was not in the first instance 
made one of the items of the charter. It was only at an 
adjourned meeting that it was decided to support Roebuck 
in bringing in a bill to make the House of Lords " respon- 
sible to the people".' 

Such, in brief, was the constitution of the Charter. 
The deinand for universal suffrage was not, of course, 
a new one ; but whereas many Radicals would have 
been content with something less, the Chartists were not 
wiHing to submit to any compromise. Equality of repre- 
sentation, too, was not a new demand, and the same 
thing may be said of annual Parliaments and the ballot. 
But though many Radicals would have accepted triennial 
Parliaments, the Chartists certainly would not. Upon 

' Thi Lije aitd Slnigglrs of WiUiam Lofcll. pp. 111-13, 170, 101-92. 
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the ballot, however, a8 a supreme article of faith, the 
^Radicals of all shades were in unanimous accord. So far, 
then, there was nothing in the Charter which had not 
already been demanded with more or less insistency upon 
the platform and in Parliament. There were only two 
points which could be described in any sense as new ; the 
abolition of the property qualification, which, though it 
had been demanded by the Birmingham. Political Union, 
had hitherto been strangely overlooked ; and the payment 
of members of Parliament. The latter was a question, 
indeed, which had from time to time been mooted ; and 
' the Birmingham Political Union went so far aa to pass a 
' resolution in favour of granting " wages of attendance," 
which were to be raised by a rale upon constituencies. 
But with the more deeply thinking Radicals the proposal 
had never found much favour. The price at which the 
services of a member should be appraised the Cbartista 
did not presume to settle ; for whereas in the petition the 
flum of £400 a year was fixed upon, in the subsequent bill 
all figures were omitted.' 

Vi'e are now in a position to compare the radicalism of 
the Chartists with that professed by such eminent repre- 
sentative Radicals as Grote and Roebuck. It in the 
first place must be said that chartism in its origin was a 
I atrictly business-like and practical affair, and that there 

■ Waki^field'a Life 0/ T]ioma3 Allwood, p. 164. I^veU devised a ballot 
Iwx aod B. diatriot hall or voting place. At a later period of hia iife (186C) 
he propoaed to eubatitote for the property qualification what be called 
"an intellectual and moral standard". That is to say, ho wished all 
'Candidates to be examined by a committee; and that alter seven years' 
service in the House Ibey should, if the House ihougbt fit, be inscribed OD 
ft list of " peraons competent to Etiaro in the government of the country ". 
—See bis lA/e and Struggles, pp. 411, 369-700; and the Appendices A 
I ajid B. 
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was in fact no striking novelty about it. Carlyle remarked 

that the English people regard the suffrage aB "their 
panacea for all that goes wrong with them " ; and that 
their sole idea of freedom is the right " to send one's 
twenty-thousandth part of a master of tongue-fence to 
National Palaver ". That was exactly the thought that 
inspired the early Chartists, They were in no sense 
original ; they asked ouly tor refonns, which for the most 
part had already been demanded, and have since been 
conceded ; they had no new gospel to teach or message to 
deUver ; they were not inspired by any great ideals. In 
their aims and their desires from all other Radicals in fact 
they ditfered not at all. They one and all despised the 
aristocracy; they one and all abhorred the Whigs ; they 
one and all contemned the House of CommonB, whose 
members they described — to use the language of the 
London Workiufr Men's Association — as " persons who 
cringe in the gilded circle of a court, flutter among the 
gaities of a ball-room to court the passing smile of 
royalty or whine at the ministers of the day ". As to 
the points of the Charter there was not a Eadical in 
Parliament who was not ready, nay eager, to support 
them. Thomas Attwood, for example, who in 1839 
presented to the House the National Petition, was elo- 
quent in its defence. " The first part of the petition," he 
said, " claims universal suffrage ; it claims representation 
co-eqnal with taxation, which was the ancient law of 
England. . . . The Conatitulion guarantees the right of 
election . . . and they contend that they have a constitu- 
tional right to vote by ballot. They go further and claim 
annual Parliaments agreeably to the Constitution. The 
ActofSettlemeat orders that Parliaments shall be triennial 
and under the old practice of the Constitution they were 
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annual. Then they go on to demand that the labour of 
representatives shall be rewarded. That waa the ancient 
practice of the Constitution as exemplified by Andrew 
Marvel ; and I could to-morrow apply to my constituents 
at Einningbam, the Constitution authorising the members 
of this House to be paid the wages of attendance by a rate 
on their constituents." It is worth a passing notice that 
chartism, as here interpreted by Attwood, was founded 
not so much on grounds of utihty, as upon that appeal to 
ancient practice which in the mind of Major Cartwright 
amounted almost to a kind of monomania. There was 
in this interpretation a reversion from utilitarianism to 
an older type of creed, A yet more zealous advocate of 
chartism within the walls of Parliament was Thomas 
Duncorabe. He obtained the commutation of the death 
sentences upon the Chartist leaders, and ultimately their 
release; he presented to Parliament the second great 
National Petition ; he corresponded with the better class 
of Chartists in a genuinely sympathetic spirit. Yet though 
the Iladicals as a whole co-operated with them, the Chart- 
ists maiutaiued from first to last a separate position of 
their own, and to have been able to have kept it they 
must have had some peculiar idiosyncrasies.^ 

This individuality of the Chartists may be to some 
extent explained by several causes. First, the early 
Kadicals, it will doubtless be remembered, relied chiefly 
upon poUtical societies in order to propagate their teaching. 
These societies were, however, in the beginning only small 
>nd unimportant. At a later time the some principle was 
Ubiried out upon an ampler scale in those political nniona 

'Life and Stnigglet of William Loi-etl. p. 101; Wakefield's Life of 
maa Attwood, ^.m. 
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— that of BirmiDgbaru for example — which in effect ex- 
torted the Reform Act from a most reluctant ParUament. 
Now in the Chartist movement the principle of association 
for pohtical purposes was carried further still ; a society 
was formed that ramified everywhere, that covered the 
country hke a net-work. This in itself was a thing that 
was new, portentous and alarming. Next, the same pro- 
gress may be traced in the use of public speaking.' The 
early Radicals used it very little ; they were not orators, 
and it was only by degrees that agitators began to see the 
vast potentiaUty of the platform. The reform campaign 
of 1831 was a great object lesson in its latent capabilities ; 
the Chartists bettered the example, and spoke with a licen- 
tiousness that had been rarely known before. Lastly, the 
movement was one which derived its main support from 
the lower classes of the people ; a fact which was at once 
its misfortune and its crime. Never before had radicaham 
descended to quite so deep a social stratum, unless, indeed, 
when Henry Hunt was in the heyday of his glory. Even 
the reform agitation of 1831 was the work in the main of 
the middle class and the Whigs. The Radicals' leaders 
hitherto had, generally speaking, been educated gentle- 
men ; even fastidious in their tastes; who abhorred the 
common herd ; who loved to preach a philosophy at a 
respectable distance from their hearers, but never dreamed 
of coming down to the market place or street, and of 
mingling with the masses. They had, in fact, conjured 
up a spirit which they dreaded and were powerless to lay. 
To tell the people what they ought to do was one thing ; 
to see the people acting for themselves was quite another ; 
it was a usurpation, an impertinence. It was then rather 
ill their modes than in their objects and their theories 
that the Chartists differed from the older class of Radicals, 
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od from their contemporaries who had been nurtured 
hpon the old traditions ; they led a popular democratic 
movement in an unprecedented manner. Chartism was, 
fact, with a few remarkable exceptions, thoroughly 
mebeian ; but a sketch of the personal characteristics of 
1 leaders will show what its nature really was more 
irividly than any vague abstractions.' 

A more extraordinary group of men possessing more 
oiversified traits or variegated talents, than the Chartists 
lever brought together to advocate a single cause. 
In the first place, a strong Hibernian strain was present 
in their blood. The bond of sympathy that linked to- 
gether the Irish and the Radicals has already been re- 
marked ; and it is, therefore, no surprise to find that some 
of the most famous of the Chartists were men of Irish 
birth. Daniel O'Connell himself at first took up their 
■ cause ; but he was probably never quite sincere, and he 
B afterwards violently assailed it. Feargus O'Connor, the 
HjQost notorious of the Chartists, was Irish in every fibre 
H'Ot his being. He entered public life in 1832 as the par- 
Blliamentary representative of Cork ; he was re-elected in 
Bl835, but was unseated on petition. His next adventure 
Viras to contest the constituency of Oldham in opposition 
H'to a son of Wilham Cobbett, but the result was a fiasco. 
B^Then he quarrelled with O'Connell, who, with great con- 
eideration for Anglo-Saxon feeling, "made a present of 
him to the English Kadicals ", A more fatal gift could 
never have been made. O'Connor was tall, strongly built 

».Bnd handsome, and his voice, manner and deportment 
' The Hooial character of the Chutists ine.j be to same eitent inlerred 
from A statement moda by Lovett about the compoailion of the National 
Convantioit of 1839, He sajs that there were fiftj-three delegates, and a( 
these three viere magistrates, six were editocg, two were doctorE, and one 
kOhureh of England clecgjniiaii {Lift and Laboxirio/ William Lovett. p. 201). 
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were sach as to strike awe into the masses who bung 
upon his hpB. Bombaatic and infinitely vain, he brought 
ruin on the Chartists by his flame-coloured languai;e both 
on the platfonn and in the Noflhem Star, that wildly in- 
coherent journal of which he was the editor. His self- 
idolatry was sublime. " You are," said Lovett — and he 
Baid no more than the truth — "the great 'I am' of 
pohtics, the great personification of radicalism." Another 
Irish Chartist, and one who was in every way superior to. 
O'Connor, was James Bronterre O'Brien. Bom in 1805, 
the eon of a wine merchant in County Longford, his 
extraordinary talents drew the attention of Lowell Edge- 
worth, the brother of the novelist, and he had him sent to 
school. It was to this school that Sir Walter Scott was 
brought to see him, and the great man is said to have 
been filled with wondering admiration. The youth went 
to Trinity College, DubUn, and was called to the bar; 
and coming to London, he at once plunged into the 
tempestuous sea of politics under the patronage of the 
notorious Henry Hunt. Tall and slightly stooping, with 
a finely intellectual cast of head and features, O'Brien 
soared far above his colleagues in abihty. He was the 
only Chartist of any originahty, or with any touch of 
genius. Not less forcible with his tongue than with his 
pen, bis splendid talents and his learning earned him the 
title of the " school-master " ; a fact, it must be said, that 
is to the credit of the Chartists, who for the most part 
gladly listened to his teaching. O'Connor, whom O'Brien 
nicknamed the "Dictator," was with his insufferable 
vanity an exception to the rule. Among the English 
leaders perhaps the two most conspicuous figures — though 
not the ablest or the noblest — were Kichard Oastler and 
Joseph Kayner Stephens. The former, who had been 
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steward to a Yorkshire squire, professed to be a Tory, and 
'* The Altar, the Throne and the Cottage " were the words 
which he adopted as his motto. Yet he denounced the 
rich manufacturers, and the factory owners in particular, 
with savage fury, and under the title of ** The King of the 
Factory Children,'* he became widely known as one of the 
most inflanamatory speakers of his time. Hardly less so 
was Joseph Stephens, a former Wesleyan minister, who 
had been dismissed from his position for the part he took 
in politics. He proclaimed himself **a revolutionist by 
fire, a revolutionist by blood, to the knife, to the death," 
and such, indeed, he was. Of the many other Chartists, 
men who were justly famous in their day ; of the handsome 
and fluent Henry Vincent, the English ** Demosthenes '* ; 
of the noble-hearted Ernest Jones ; of Thomas Cooper, 
shoemaker, journahst, novelist and poet, it would be 
impossible to speak at any length without irrelevant 
prolixity. To consider the Chartists in their relationship 
to contemporary radicalism, and not to write their history, 
is the subject of this section of the chapter. It must, 
therefore, be enough to point out very briefly the reasons 
why a cause, by no means hopeless at the outset, was lost 
in dismal failure.^ 

1 Life and Struggles of William Lovett, pp. 116, 158-61, 191 ; Holy- 
oake's Sixty Years of an Agitator's Life^ chap. xxii. ; History of the Chartist 
Movement^ by R. G. Gammage; Dictionary of National Biography ; The 
Life of Thomas Cooper^ written by himself. Cooper was a man of real 
literary gifts, and he was introduced by Duncombe to Disraeli in the 
following characteristic letter : — 

'♦My Deab Disraeli, 

I send you Mr. Cooper, a Chartist, red-hot from Stafford 
Jail. But don't be frightened. He won't bite you. He has written a 
poem and a romance ; and thinks he can cut out Coningsby and Sybil, 
Help him if you can, and oblige yours, 

**T. S. Duncombe." 

—(Life of Cooper, p. 263.) 
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First, the Chartista, like all other Badicals, were 
struck with the fata! blight of discord ; they held within 
themselves the seeds of dissolntion. It was utterly im- 
possible for William Lovett, for example, the mild and 
melancholy advocate of " moral force," and O'Brien, the 
cultivated scholar, to work in harmony with 3uch a fire- 
brand as O'Connor, Nay more, from the very beginning 
there was a serious divergence of opinion between two 
sections of the party; for the two methods of "moral" 
and " physical " force were mutually exclusive. The gulf 
that yawned between the partisans of either it was im- 
possible to biidge ; and Chartism degenerated into a selfish 
struggle for supremacy. In parliamentary elections, for 
example, the Chartists could not agree upon a common 
policy; and when, as often happened, they bad no candi- 
date of their own, they voted sometimes for the Whigs, 
and sometimes for the Tories, according as caprice or 
spite dictated. They had no scruple in thwarting any 
Radical, however useful to their cause, who did not please 
them. When Sharman Crawfurd, the Radical member 
for Rochdale, proposed a scheme for obstructing all parha- 
mentary business until the Charter was conceded, O'Connor 
tried his best to stop him ; and when Sir John Hobhouse, 
that old-fashioned Radical, was a parliamentary candidate 
at Nottingham, O'Connor not only opposed him but actu- 
ally defeated him. As time went on dissensions grew 
apace, The " moral force " party wished to bring within 
their sphere of operations such things as libraries and 
schools ; others to tack on the temperance question ; 
while yet again a third section desired to convert the 
whole movement into one of religious propagandism. 
Then O'Brien, who with all his fine talents was something 
of a dreamer, began to preach his own peculiar crotchets ; 
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that ie to say, nationalisation of the land, a symboUc 
currency, etatti indnstrial loans and national marts. 
O'Counor, who could not brook a rival, inaugiuated a 
National Land Company, which in a short time ruined 
those who had staked their money in it ; and Chartism was 
finally dismembered into a number of divergent and frag- 
mentary segments. Such were the National Alliance, the 
National Association, the People's League and the National 
Complete Suffrage Union. When, to crown all, Ernest Jones 
exposed the character of O'Connor iu his Hiatary of a Demo- 
cratic Movement, Chartism was to all intents and purposes 
defunct. It had, in fact, wandered away from its original 
intention : the reform of Parliament by means of agitation 
within the limits of the law. The violence of its methods 
had ahenated those who were disposed to be its friends. 
When Roebuck called O'Connor " a cowardly and malig- 
nant demagogue," " a rogue, a liar and a coward " ; when 
Place said that O'Connor used "every means he could 
to lead and mislead the working people '* ; that O'Brien 
was " a three parts insane and savage man " ; and that 
Stephens was " a mahgnant crazy man, who never seemed 
exhausted with bawling atrocious matter " ; when even 
Dnncombe, who had received a handsome presentation 
from the Charlists, was constrained to abandon them ; 
when Attwood declared that they were "a little clique or 
junta of men who had little more influence over the work- 
men than over those of Constantinople"; when Bright 
accused their leaders of hving on deception, it was evident 
that Chartism had fallen into irreparable discredit. A 
more disastrous record of the sacrifice of energy and talent 
upon the altar of self-love has never yet been told. In 
Chartism, indeed, the Radicals exhibited few of their 
virtues and almost all their vices, and it is perfaape the 
24 
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■chapter in their history of which they have least 
to be proud.' 

The internal dissensions, the crimes and the follies 
of the Chartists would in any case have wrecked them ; 
but tbeir end was hastened by the rise of another school 
of Radicals to whom, as far at least as immediate objects 
were concerned, they were bitterly opposed. It was, to 
put the matter briefly, the Anti-Corn Law agitation that 
proved to be the death-blow of the Chartists ; for the 
best intellect of the Radicals was diverted into a new 
and widely different channel. This new movement drew 
its main support from the middle class and the manu- 
facturing interests, and from the first the Chartists scented 
treason in it. Fnll of the suspicion bom of ignorance, 
they fancied that the whole thing was a plot to thwart 
their efforts for parliamentary reform, and to reduce their 
rate of wages ; they believed that a deep design was laid 
to increase the power of the capitalists by enabling them 
to obtain a larger share o( wealth at the expense of 
the producers ; they saw the cloven hoot of bourgeois 
tyranny in every Anti-Corn Law meeting. If only — 
BO they argued — the points of the charter were conceded, 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, if desired, would quickly 
follow. It was therefore to no purpose that Bright and 
Cobden met O'Connor face to face and laboured to con- 
vince him ; and there was doubtless some truth in the 



iGammaga-H Hiifory of the Chartist Afovenujit. pp. 192-96, 2S3; Ths 
Life and LelUn of J. A. Eaebuck, by H. E. Loader, pp. 113, 203 ; Jephson'a 
Bise and Progreii of Ihtf Platform, vol. ii., pp. 209, 266 : Wallas' Life of 
Francii Place, p. 373. There was really no sympathy batween tho 
ChartisbB and such a Radical as Attwood who was beyond eveiTthing ft 
financial reformer. O'Conaor used to call Attwood's financial schemei 
" »s-botlienktion ". 
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Report that some of the Tories bribed the Chartists to 
disturb the meetings of the Anti-Corn Law League. In 
their whole history there is nothing that throws a 
clearer light upon the real character of the Chartists 
than their attitude towards the League ; their ignorance, 
their jealousy, their irreconcilable fanaticism are im- 
inistakably exposed.' 

The Anti-Corn Law agitation, though it was carried 
on by Eadicals, was not an elemental part of what they 
believed to be their functions. It is, indeed, conceivable 
that, if the conditions had been other than they were, 
it might have been the work of Whigs or Tories. To 
obtain the popular control of Parhament, and not to alter 
tariffs was the grand aim of the Radicals ; nay, rather, 
the very reason of their being. To cheapen the food of 
. the people was, doubtlesa, a laudable desire, but there 
^Bwas no necessary connection between it and the demo- 
^Fcratic party. The abolition of the Com Laws was, if 
the history of the Radicals be looked at from a compre- 
hensive point of view, an event that might be described as 
merely incidental ; it was a by-product, so to speak, of 
the machinery of radicalism. Yet it was one of those events 
that cannot be ignored ; and that for several reasons. 
First, the successful consummation of the struggle was 
mainly due to the brilliant leadership, the unweariable 
zeal, the indefatigable labours of two of the most dis- 
tinguished Radicals that England has produced : John 
■right and Richard Cobden. Secondly the question of 
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Life and Stnijiglcs of William Lovett, pp. 172, 173; Holyonke's 
Sixty YeOTS of an Agitator't Life, vol. i., p. 65. Uolyoake relates that 
Place ahowed him chaqiiea given by Tories to the Chartista (Gammage's 
Biilory 0/ the Chartitt Movemml, pp. 102, 103, 2S1). 
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the Corn La.ws was one of those economic queelioiis 
which the Radicals by some curioas idiosyncrasy have 
made pecuUarly their owh. 

The attitude of the several political parties towards 
economic science and its practical application to affairu, 
is a cTiriouH subject of inquiry and one well worth 
consideration. Of English statesmen of the front rank 
perhaps the first to make political economy an object of 
serious and regulated study was Shelburne. He was not, 
indeed, a Kadical himself, bnt he held out the hand of 
friendship, to Bentham, Price and Priestley, who influ- 
enced him in turn, and gave a bent and direction to his 
mind. For the illumination of his intellect upon the 
principles of trade he was indebted to several different 
sources. He owed something both to Adam Smith and 
to the well-known Dean of Gloucester, Dr. Tucker. In 
an interesting letter written in 1795 to Dugald Stewart 
there is a reference of Shelbume's to a journey which, 
probably in 1761, he made with Adam Smith. " I owe," 
he says, "to a journey I made with Mr, Smith from 
Edinburgh to London the difference between light and 
darkness through the best part of my life." So too he 
acknowledges his debt to Dr. Tucker. Speaking in the 
House of Lords in 1793 he said : " The new principles of 
government founded on the abolition of the old feudal 
system were originally propagated among us by the 
Dean of Gloucester, Dr. Tucker, and have since been more 
generally inculcated by Dr. Adam Smith in his work on The 
Wealth of Natiom ". But it was rather to two Frenchmen, 
Turgot and the Abbe Morellet, that his obligations were 
the greatest. Of the Abbe — who visited him at Bowood, 
and was for many years his constant correspondent — he 
said that he had " liberalised his ideas " ; while for Turgot 
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lie had the greatest admiration ; and when Condorcet's life 

■f the philosopher was translated into English, Shelburne 

[ave his powerful patronage to the prepai'ation of the book. 

B disciple of masters such as these, Shelburiie's view on 

Pcconomics were certainly more enlightened than those 

I of most of the statesmen of his time; and he was so far 

Jadvanced in his opinions that he proposed to found an inde- 

rpendent journal to disseminate the principles of free-trade.' 

J; He might, therefore, rightly be called the lineal ancestor 

lof Cobden. Next to Shelhurne, the statesman who had 

Lthe soundest notions of political economy was, strange 

Lto say, the Tory William Pitt ; and there was nothing in 

I his life that did him greater honour than his reverence 

\fOT Adam Smith. Whenever his master — for so, the story 

[goes, he loved to call bim — came into the room, he would 

I rise from his seat to mark his deference and respect. 

rln his speech on the Budget in 1792 he publically ex- 

Lpressed his admiration; he referred to him as "an author 

I How unhappily no more, whose extensive knowledge of 

Leletail and depth of philosophical research will, I believe, 

I'furnish the best solution to every question connected 

with the history of commerce or with the system of 

pohtical economy". Pitt, indeed, was one of the first 

lo obtain a thorough grasp of the doctrine of free trade. 

I' Sir G. C, LawiB in bis Adminislrationt of Grrat Britain front 1783 (o 
1630 (p. SO, note) quotes bo interesting letter from VKugtiau lo Fianlclin 
With releronce to Shelkitoo : " You will take pleasure in hearing tliat 
be talked of making England a free port, lor which, he said, we were 
fitted by nature, capital, love of enterpriBO. maritime con nee ti one, and 
position between the Old and New World, and the North and South o[ 
Europe, and that lliose who were liest circumstanced for trade oould not 
but be gniners by having trade open". la cot this what is now called the 
policy oE the "open door" ? 
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Previous thinkers, to be sure, had occaaional glimpses of 
the truth, as when Lord HaUfax in one of his mauy preg- 
nant sentences obser\'ed that trade was the creature of 
liberty. Burke too was iu liis remarks on trade, as he 
was on everything he touched, sagacious and profound ; 
commerce, he said, flourishes most when left to itself, for 
interest, the great guide of commerce, is not a blind one. 
But Pitt was the first statesman who not only had 
the knowledge of sound principles but had the power 
and authority to apply them and put them into practice ; 
and such was the interest he displayed in all questions 
of commerce and finance that he was satirised for the 
preference that he gave them over what some people 
considered to be the higher claims of science, hterature 
and art. 

still from old Turgot and hia rigid school, 
He uever deviates from hia wholeaome rule. 
Loft to themselves, nil find their leva! price, 
Potatoes, veiacs, lumips. Greek and rice. 

The Whig leaders, however, almost all of them, for a 
long time looked coldly on political economy and those 
who laid the foundations of the science. Even the 
generous - minded Fox used to remark with a sneer, 
"Your Adam Smiths are nothing". He spoke of eco- 
nomic principles as " the most nonsensical," and com- 
plained that none of the definitions of the science were 
"intelligible," and th^t its reasoning was "plausible but 
inconchiBive". Lord John Husseil seems to have been 
of the like opinion, for he called political economy "an 
awful thing"; and, as though it savoured of a lack of 
patriotic feeling, he exclaimed : " Let us first be English- 
men and then economists". But the Eadicals, to their 
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I eternal credit be it said, never blenched before the terrors 
[ of the so-called dismal science ; they dared to meet them 
I fece to face. There was Godwin, for example, who 
i criticised the views of Malthua, and declared that reading 
I Adam Smith gave him a feeling of contraction of the 
j heart. The subject, indeed, was dry and unattractive ; 
I but the Radicals, who liked at the same time to enlarge 
the boundaries of knowledge and to further philanthropic 
effort, soon made it peculiarly their own. It was in 1817 
I that Tlicardo brought out his epoch-making book ; James 
I Mill followed with his treatise in 1821 ; and in 1822 Place 
produced his pamphlet on the Rlmtration and Proofs of the 
-inciylei of Population. It is entirely characteristic of 
I the man that he declared that he found political economy 
I but httle to his taste; and, with the self-conscious stoi- 
, cism of the thorough-going Benthamite, he sententiously 
I observed that " he who would essentially serve mankind 
I has no choice ; he must submit himself patiently to 
I the pain he cannot avoid without abandoning his duty ". 
Though Beutham himself gave little attention to the 
! subject, it was unquestionably one which was studied by 
the philosophical Badicals in a very earnest spirit, tor 
these indefatigable persons seem to have taken all know- 
ledge for their province. Bicardo, James Mill, and a 
select band of young men engaged in mercantile pursuits 
\ used to meet at Grote's house in Threadneedle Street for 
study and discussion ; and the Political Economy Club, 
\ the inception of which was due to Tliomas Tooke, was 
I founded under their auspices in 1821. To James Mill 
I the task of drawing up the rules of its debates was very 
I appropriately entrusted ; and it is perhaps not too much 
to say that the greatest sei-vice to mankmd that the early 
i Badicals perfonued was to keep alive the study of a 
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science which their modern successors are iiicHned to 
ignore because they do not like it,' 

The traditional interest of the Radicals in the study 
of economic science was kept alive by John Stuart Mill, 
and by the founders of the Anti-Corn Law League, who, 
though not professed adherents of the utilitarian school, 
yet agreed vrith it iu holding that economic laws existed, 
which no statesman worthy of the name could possibly 
ignore. The abolition of the Corn Laws was argued by 
the spokesmen of the League, as an economic question, 
though other considerations intei-veued ; and it is this 
fact more than any other that places the Anti-Corn Law 
Agitators into historical relation with the utilitarian 
Radicals. The latter, indeed, were among the earhest 
supporters of the league, and Sir William Moleswortb, 
Grote. Joseph Hume and Roebuck were members of the 
first Anti-Corn Law Association which was formed in 
London in 183(5. Place too, though verging on old age, 
gave the movement his support, and the names of Perronet 
Thompson and W. J. Fox, two philosophical Radicals, will 
always be remembered for their inestimable labours for 
the cause, But though the Anti-Corn Law League, which 
was founded iu Manchester in 1838, was strongly Radical 
in character, its radicalism was not the same in type as 
that of the utilitarian school upon the one hand or of the 



' Li/c oj Aiam Smith, by John Rue, pp. 2S9, S2i ; FitzmanricG'B tAft 
of Shelbiirne, vol ii., p. 234 ; vol. iii., p. 439 ; Sir O. C. Lewis's Eisays 
on Oie Admini»tration» of Great Britatn from 1 763 to 1830. p. 134 (oote); 
Lettrea de I'Abbi! liorelltt d Lord ShelburTie, edited by Lord Edmoiid 
Fitzmatirice ; Burke'a Flan for Econamicai Bcfonn; Lord John BusBell'B 
Memorial! of Far ; Lord Colcheater'a Dia-ria and Correapondmcr, vol. ii., 
p. 71; WalpoiB'a Life of Lord John HuskU. vol. L, p. 866 1 Personal Liftoff 
Qrote, pp, 28, 13 ; Bain's Jamca UUl. p. 19S. 
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Chartists on the other. The politicians of the Leftgne, in 
fact, were not anxious to be considered ae Kadicale at all, 
and Cobden, for example, disavowed its connection with 
"either Badicals or Chartists".' But a new class of 
Badicals arose by a natural process of transition after the 
work of the League had been accomplished. This was the 
so-called Manchester school of which the Anti-Corn Law 
League was undoubtedly the parent. 

The Manchester School of politicians might be de- 
scribed as the dominant type of Radicals of the Victorian 
Lera; of a period, that is to say, which, roughly speaking, 
■lasted from 1840 to the passing of the Refoi-m Act of 1885. 
iDuring all these years they held the field as par excellcyice 
I'ihe democratic party, and to relate their history fully 
■'Would be to write the domestic history of the time, 
lEadicala there were, indeed — Mr. Bradlaugh for example 
I— who held estremer views and kept themselves aloof, 
■ Init, comparatively speaking, their significance was small. 
§-The Manchester School, however, was the great conn'ect- 
Ijog link between the Radicals of to-day and of those of 
Pthe early portion of the century, and, as such, it demands 
, brief consideration. It remains then to inquire what 
f were its essential characteristics, its moral traits and its 
[ intellectual attitude towards affairs. 

The Manchester School, like the so-called school of 

Jie Benthamites, has been inaccurately styled ; for just 

B Bentham had never, strictly speaking, a class of esoteric 

lacholars who sought bis oral teaching, so at Manchester 

[there were never any political thinkers who stood to one 



■ lilt. Ooldwia Smith iD his article on the MBncheatsr School in 
mContempoTaTy RevieiB for March, 1895, snys : " We wore called, uid 7 
willing to be colled, KadicaJs rather thou Wbiga ". 
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another in the telatioa of master and disciple. The term 
is, in fact, but an historical abridgment, and luay be 
appropriately used to denote that there was a certftin 
group of persons who, looking on current politics from a 
similar point of view, and holding like convictions aboat 
the conduct of affairs, sympathised with one another. 
Their general character, their mental texture, may perhaps 
most clearly be depicted by comparing them with the older 
class of Radicals whom they gradually displaced. 

The philosophical Radicals applied their solvent 
criticism to the deepest problems that can occupy the 
mind of man, with the result that for the most part they 
became atheists or agnostics, while their successors were 
almost always stirred by a deep religious feeling. Purcjis 
deorum ciillor cl in/reqitens ; such was Bentham or James 
Mill. How different was Cobden, from first to last b. 
staunch, though not a blind, adherent of the Anglican 
Communion ! How different too was Bright! a Quaker in 
every fibre of his being, whose political principles were 
based, it may be truly said, upon a firm foundation of 
earnest Christian morals. It was. in fact, upon grounds 
of religion and morality that Bright and Cobden, at the 
risk of being accused of cant, tried to justify themselves. 
A high seriousness, indeed, was theirs. Cobden said that 
he believed that "a moral and even a religious spirit" 
might be infused into the Anti-Corn Law Agitation, 
which " the gross pocket question " had reduced to a. 
somewhat sordid level. The League, too, he thought 
might be exalted into " a great peripatetic political uni- 
versity". Bright was even more emphatic; he declared 
that there is no permanent greatness for a nation unless 
it be based upon morality ; he claimed that the political 
creed of his party was more advanced, and its political 
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I ZQorality higher, than that of the remainder of the country ; 
rhe averred that the great object of his hfe was " to equare 
I the pohcy of the country with the maxima of common 
I sense and a plain morality".' Bright was essentially 
1 what has been styled atheopathic man ; conversing, when 
riD his graver moods, as though he was in the presence of 
Ithe Deity, the undercurrent of his thoughts was funda- 
■mentally reHgious; and though there were many who 
Idenied the wiadom and the justice of his methods, there 
I were few, indeed who questioned his honesty of pm'pose. 
lit was then, first, from the religious and moral point of 
I view that the Manchester School, at least in the persona 
■ of its leading representatives, differed most profoundly 
Ifrom the Radicals who went before them ; for between the 
I leverential tone of Bright and the calculated scepticism 
|of Benthara and Jamea Mill no greater contrast could be 
Ifound. But though the new school accepted the dogmas 
lof religion, whereas the old denied them altogether, the 
r former was no indulgent critic of the Cliurch Kstablish- 
ment, and it exceedingly disliked its privileged position. 
The Manchester politicians were therefore, generally 
speaking, Nonconformist in their sympathies. Secondly, 
kitiieae new Radicals were, at least in the beginning, much 
rtuore economical than pohtical reformers. The primary 
Vobjects upon which the Benthamites insisted were to 
■'[Obtain the popular control of Parliament and absolute 
l*ecurities for the good government of the people ; if 
Bonly this aim could be accomplished — so they argued — 

'Thera 19 b, curious parallel to Bright's view of statesmiiiisiup in ft 
I latter written by Gui»ot to Henry Reeve in 18T0. Guinot there remnrka: 
K"! morBilise on politics. Good sense is the I&iv of politics, and what I 

I leamt from history, B.bove all. is tbai good seaee is esseatially 
K^tBonil " [Memoirs of the Life of Henry Becvt, vol ii.). 
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Bright. Somewhat Conservative in his instincts he was 
opposed to violent change, for, as he very truly said, it 
is the function of Gtatesmanship to make the past glide 
quietly into the future. He would, therefore, have been 
satisfied with household suffrage only ; and the particular 
reform upon which he most urgently insisted was a re- 
distribution of seats, in order to give the larger borougha 
a more equitable treatment. To some such change as 
this he attached a greater value than a lowenng of the 
franchise ; for he probably looked upon a democracy as 
not BO much an excellence in itself, but as a lesser evil 
than the existing state of things. Both Bright and Cob- 
den, nevertheless, insisted that any reform bill what- 
soever should be drawn upon plain and simple lines. The 
former abhorred such things as " fancy franchises " ; and 
Cobden declared Hare's ingenious scheme for the re- 
presentation of minoritiea to be " incomprehensible " ; ha 
wished, he said, to see " the electoral districts as diversi- 
fied as possible, and each return a single member ". As to 
the ballot, the two men were substantially agreed that 
it was really less of an affair of politics than of morals ; 
but that, as without it any extension of the suffrage would 
he comparatively worthless, it might be taken to be the 
test of genuine Liberal opinion. As to the shortening of 
Parliaments, they were both incUned to favour a period 
of three years ; though, as time went on, Bright did not 
place so high a value upon this particular reform. To 
the exaction of pledges from parliamentary candidates, 
and to what we have called the delegation theorj", Bright, 
aa might have been expected from his strong and self- 
rehant character, was strenuously opposed ; he avowed 
that he tried to shut out from his mind " any idea o| 
ntrolling influence " ; that there was " a higher, loi 
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f the Mancheater radicalism, of which Bright and Cobden 
iFere the most eminent representatives. There were 
many others, it is true — ViUiers, Milner Gibson, Stansfeld, 
tnd Potter, for example — who deserve a more than passing 
iiotice ; but Bright and Cobden were the master hands, 
3 directed the new pohcy and gave it shape and colour, 
aid it is, therefore, to their recorded thoughts, to their 
:pressed judgments and opinions that the inquirer will 
incipally turn. Never surely were the principles of a 
»rty exhibited with more forcible directness, a greater 
nplitude, or more lucidity of diction.' 
The attitude of the Manchester School of Radicals 
•towards parhauientary reform is, of course, the most 
mportant question that challenges inquiry. To apeak in 
general terms, it may be said that they desired some ex- 
rtension of the franchise, but as to how far it should go 
there was not perfect unanimity. " I have," said Cobden, 
" unbounded faith in the people, and would risk universal 

I suffrage to-morrow in preference to the present franchise." 
jBe wished, in fact, thoroughly to democratise the Conati- 
jttition, which he stigmatised as " a thing of monopolies 
luid Church-craft, and sinecures, armorial hocus-pocus, 
primogeniture and pageantry " : while in the language 
which he used about Governments in general he echoed 
the indictment laid by Bentham. They seemed, be wrote 
to Bright, " as a rule to be standing conspkacies to rob 
and bamboozle the people ". Cobden's generous belief in 

*the capacity of the people for self-government was prob- 
(bly never, and certainly not at first, shared equally by 
> Morley'a Life of Cobden, vol. i.. pp. 126. 249 ; -vol. ii., pp. 19S, 196 ; 
Cobdnt's Sjieechn, edited by Professor Thorold Rogers; Qoldwin Smith's 
ftrtiole in tba Coalcmporarff ttrvieui (or March. 189S, on the " Maaobesler 
School " ; Jukn Bright, by C. A. Vines, p. 231. 
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• of economy that he and Bright condemned the growth of 

■' bloated ftrmaments " — a phrase of -which, strange to say, 

I Disraeli was the author. The army and navy, said Cob- 

rAen, are " the great preserve of the landlord class for their 

younger sons " ; Malta, he said, was " the great skulking 
ftiiole for the navy," and the British the most warhke and 
1 aggressive people the world had ever known. Nor was 

Bright a whit less emphatic in his language. There wag 

no mail who in a sense was more combative than he; 

Roebuck called him his "pugnacious peace-loving friend"; 

I and it was said by some wit that he must have been a 
prize-fighter, if he had not been a Quaker. Yet there was 
310 one more devoted to international peace. Beutham 
once described war "as mischief on the largest scale," 
and Bright cordially agreed with him. He declared that 
the whole system of national defence was really " a 
gigantic system of out-door rehef for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain "; that Gibraltar was held contrary to "every 
law of morality and honour," and that it was not the 
shghtest use to any one " excepting to those who have pen- 
sions and occupations upon it " ; he was even bold enough 
to say that supremacy at sea — a supremacy which Bacon 
well called one of England's "principal dowries" — meant 
arrogance and the assumption of dictatorial power, and 
that the sooner it became obsolete the better. Again, to 
colonial possessions and to what is now called the Im- 
perialist Idea it naturally followed that the Manchester 
School was resolutely hostile. Cobden had the rashness 
to assert that the English could not govern Lidia ; he 
declared, in language that now sounds strange indeed, that 
if France took the whole of Africa it would do no harm to 
any one but herself ; that colonies, like the army and navy, 
formed a paradise for the aristocracy ; he even seems to 
25 
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have persuaded himself — such is the power of self-decep- 
tiou — that meu were beginning to " abhor the notion of 
undertaking the government of colonies ". Non-inter- 
vention abroad, a resolute retrenchment of the expenditure 
on armaments, an entire disbelief in the advanta<;es of 
colonies, a haunting dread of aoy policy that was not 
essentially pacific, were the features by which the Man- 
cheater School was best known, and most strongly im- 
pressed its personality upon the national conscience. It 
was, in a word, to use the modem jargon, the school of 
" Little Englanders ".' 

The next most striking characteristic of the Man- 
chester School ot Radicals was their sturdy individualism. 



Except wliat iviadom lays on evil men U evil. 

These words formed one of the watchwords of the 
party. Here again they kept alive the old beliefs of 
Priestley and Paine. James Mill and Francis Place. "I 
would rather," said Cobden, " live in a country where 
this feehng of individual freedom is jealously cherished 
than be without it in the enjoyment of all the principles 
of the French Constituent Assembly;" and with perfect 
consistency he held that there should be no legislative 
interference with the labour of adults. He had the rare 
courage— rare, that is to say, for a man in his position 



1 Morley'B Life of Cob-Un. vol. ii., pp. 71, 156-58, 169, 195, MS ; CoMm'* 
Spefches, edited bj Protessor Thorold BogerB * Brighl'i Sprechea oti Quittioni 
of Political Policy, edited by Professor Thorold Rogers : John Bright by C. 
A. Vince, pp. i3, 62, 63. With the view □{ the ManchesCor School atwut 
colonies it i» iDtaresting to compare the thought eipressed in Thuoydidea 
that it is impoaaible lor a democracy to govecn other peoples. noWiliiu 
fin 431) (imr dir Sij^uHfwrior &I tiinirrii' tirra' Mpar ifxtir (Thuo. 3-97). 
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.0 avow that trade-unions were "founded upon the 
principle of brutal tyranny and monopoly," and that he 
" would rather live under a Dey of Alters than a Trades 
Committee ". Bright too was of the same opinion. " Most 
I of our evils," he said, " arise from legislative interference ; " 
' and again : "if there is any principle more ceriiain than 
i another, it is that what a people is able to do tor itself 
the Government should not attempt to do for it. For 
nothing tends so much to strengthen a people, to make 
them powerful, great and good, aa the constant exercise 
of all their faculties on public objects, and the carrying 
out of public works and objects by voluntary contributions 
among themselves." Once more, in a speech he made 
r in 1873 he described the history of Kngland when looked 
I at from the point of view of domestic legislation as " mainly 
a history of the conquests of freedom ". That true liberal- 
ism, in fact, meant a policy of what is conveniently spoken 
of as a iaissez fatre he heartily believed. Like Cobden, 
therefore, he assailed with some virulence, and though 
not always quite wisely, all appeals for legislative inter- 
f ference with the labour of adults; he looked askance at 
I trade-unions, and at the presence of working men's repre- 
Bentatives in Parliament; he eveo attacked the temperance 
party for trying to place unjustifiable restrictiouB upon the 
licensed victuallers,^ 

A few other traits of the Manchester School remain 
to be considered. Their attitude towards the House of 
Lords was one of suspicion and dislike ; not so much be- 
cause of its legislative functions, as because it was the 

'Morley's Life of Cobden. vol. i., pp. 299.301; Cobden'ii Sjieteheg, 
i edited lij FrofeBBor Thorold Rogers; Bright's Sjtechet on Qurstimis of 
I Tjiblic Policy, edited by Professor Thorold Rogers : John Briijht, by C. A. 
t Tinoe, pp. 39, 233-34. 
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most prominent representative of those two plague-spots, 
as they believed them to be, of aristocracy and landlordism. 
" The governing feudal class," said Cobden, " exists only 
by the violation of sound principles of political economy 
and therefore the very institution is hostile to the interests 
of the masses ; " — an observation that embodied the general 
feeling of the School towards the Upper House.' Bright 
also, although he generally showed the Peers the mercy 
of his silence, could, when they annoyed him hy their 
action, in his occasional comments he terribly severe ; as 
when he said that whereas it was formerly believed that 
the path to the Temple of Honour lay through the Temple 
of Virtue, " the law-maliing peer goes into the Temple of 
Honour through the sepulchre of a dead ancestor". Yet 
he was disposed to moderation, and he looked forward not 
so much to the abolition of the House as to the curtail- 
ment of its functions. It was landlordism, indeed, much 
more than the hereditary principle that he pecuharly 
abhorred, and it was the continued ascendency of the 
landed interest in the House of Commons, notwithstand- 
ing the great Reform Act, that caused him to insist upoa 
an extension of the franchise. "This House," he onco\ 
indignantly exclaimed, " is a club of landowners legis- 
lating for landowners." Antipathy to the landed 
gentry, a class of men whom he depicted as incorrigibly 
selfish, and as delighting to keep their tenants igno- 
rant, servile and dependent, was quite as much as sym- 
pathy for the workers in the towns an element of force 
in the Anti-Corn Law agitation. Bright'a hatred of 



' Oobdes allowed his prejudice against what he trailed got 
the iQterestB of the great famiUes to narp eves Eotae ol his moat stateBmau. 
like views, See a letter Irom Cobden to Captain Cowper Coles (ISM) on 
tunret.ships, published in the Times at 6th December, 1896. 
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the Game Laws was based upon the same ideas ; 
■\vas his contemptuous dislike — a dislike which Cobden 
fully shared — for the ancient universities. In this respect 
they showed themselves true sons of their Radical fore- 
fathers. Bentham led the way with his indictment of 
Oxford as the home of mendacity and fraud ; Cobbett 
followed with bis denunciations of what he described as 
dens of dunces; and then came Attwood, who had the 
temerity to say that Oxford and CambritJge were " the 
ruin of England," and that it took a man twenty years to 
unlearn all the nonsense that he leariit there, Cobden 
and Bright uttered the same sentiments, only in rather 
different language. The former used to lament the 
ignorance of modern affairs which undergraduates dis- 
played, and of Oxford he remarked that the education 
given there was " the largest investment for the smallest 
return of all the academics of the world". Bright, who 
had the real literary gift of fehcity of language, described 
Oxford in an epigram ; it was, be said, " the home of dead 
languages and undying prejudices ". So httle appreciation 
had he of the place whose "progressive emulation" Dr. 
Johnson so much admired,' 

A few words must be given to a consideration of the 
Manchester School of Kadicals in their historical relations 
to the past and to the present. It is, in the first place, 
worth a passing notice that the centre of radicahsm had 
shifted once again. Formerly laid in the City of London, 
it had moved to Westminster, thence to Birmingham, and 
now it had travelled nortli to Manchester. It is curious 



'Morley'8 Lift vf Cobdmi, vol. ii., p. 390; Cobdtn'a Sjieeehet, edited by 
Pi'ofesBor Tborold Rogera ; John Bright, b; C. A.Viuce, pp. 30. 31, 41, 186; 
W&keSeld's Life of Thomas Attwood (lelter to hU mta In 1837). 
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rather to the practically possible. Content to move 
slowly and advance step by step, they did not lose sight 
of the ultimate ends in view, but accepted legislation 
by instalments. Aa practical refonuers, therefore, the 
Manchester Radicals accomplished infinitely more for 
the betterment of the people than the philosophical 
extremists. But if the School had its virtues, it also 
bad its vices ; it had the defects of its qualities in a 
very marked degree. For its view of life was bounded 
by a narrowly circumscribed horizon; thoroughly bour- 
geois in its character, it was prone to look upon the 
nation as a great industrial workshop ; to reduce the 
functions of statesmanship to that of Becuring the con- 
ditions of profitable trade, and to regard the growth of 
wealth and its diffusion amongst all classes of society as 
the supreme end of national life. It was because war was 
the greatest obstacle to commerce that the Manchester 
Radicals were snch zealous advocates of peace.' The 
leaders of the party, and doublless many of the rank and 
file, were men of high principles, deep piety and genuine 
benevolence. But the party as a whole was not inspired 
by great ideals or elevating sentiments. Not Pericles, 
who called ou the Athenians to beautify their city, but 
Benjamin FrankUn, with his sublimated common sense, 
his practical sagacity and mechanical acumen, was of the 



' It would almost kppear as if Cobden thought that viae waa justifiable 
if it brought with it aa & result protitable trade. He admired Chatham, 
who, he said, " went abroad, in the spirit of a commercial traveller more 
than any miuister wa eyer hod," and lamented that it was no longer 
possible to make commerce "flourish bj war" (Speech at Rochdale, 1864). 
Yet Chafbam liod so little knowlettge of econotnips that he swore that he 
■■ never would allow the eolonies even to manufacture a bob-nail for them- 
•elves " (Campbell"* Lives of the ClutTtctllors, vol. viii., p. 26S). 
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indirect, the Manchester School did much to democratise 
the CoDBtitution. Directly, they laboured Buccesafully and 
streiiufjusiy for the extension of the suffrage, for redistribu- 
tion of seats and for the ballot ; but indirectly they per- 
formed even more important services than these. They 
popularised the use of political associations andpublic meet- 
ings: they exalted the platfonn to aheight that it bad never 
reached before, for Bright was the greatest English orator 
of his time. This popularisation of the use of public 
speaking was perhaps their greatest service to the demo- 
cratic cause ; for it is only within the last fifty years or so 
that the platform has become the common organ for con- 
ducting political campaigns — a fact that it ia difficult to 
realise. Yet it ia true that Mr. Gladstone was " the first 
English minister who was accustomed on a large scale to 
bring his pohcy in great meetings directly before the 
people," and that "he completely discarded the old tradi- 
tion that a leading minister or ex-minister should confine 
himself almost exchifaively to parliamentary utterances, 
and should only on rare occasions address the public 
outside ".' That he did bo was in a great measure due to 
the examples of Cobden and Bright. Next the Manchester 
School of Badit'als took a very active part in obtaining 
the removal of those vexatious restrictions on the press, 
the newspaper stamp duties, the " taxes on knowledge," 
as one, who was by no means a Badical, Bnlwer Lyttou, 
very happily described tbem. The change that has come 
over the conditions of the press since their abolition can 
only be adequately recognised by comparing the journal* 
of that time and of this. In the daya of Barnes and 
Delane it was wittily remarked that if the apostles had 

' Lecky. Preface to tha Second Edition ol Dcm>Kraty ond Libirti/. 
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of his country that his opponents sometimes thought him ; 
and to speak of Bright and Cohden, as people sometimes 
did, as the members for the United States, conveyed an 
impntalioii that was certainly unjust. "Little England- 
ism," if a wrong, is at least an intelligible creed, and one 
which men of sense may hold, and it is not unpatriotic. 
Yet, after making all allowances, the Manchester School 
will be rightly remembered by posterity as being of all the 
various types of Eadicals the cue of the dullest imaginative 
power, of the narrowest mental vision, and the least ani- 
mated by high conceptions of the future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The imperi porm-ta tnajestas was a notion 
that transcended the iuteUigence of this once powerful 
group of politicians. These were grave defects, which 
brought their retribution with them. 

When Bright passed away full of years and full of 
honours in 1889, the Manchester type of radicalism was 
already on the wane. Neo-radicalism, if we may be per- 
mitted so to call the radicalism of to-day, was already 
beginning to appear. It will be well, therefore, to pause 
for a moment and consider what the Manchester Badicals 
accomplished. 

A tuo]nenfs reflection will make one important fact 
apparent ; that if radicalism be properly defined ag the 
endeavour to reform and control Parliament by pressure 
from uithout, and to make its members habitually 
subservient to its constituents, then the activity of the 
Manchester School was in many of its manifestations 
beside the mark. To ahoHsh the Com Laws; to pioneer 
Free Trade ; to plead the cause of religious equahty ; to 
preach the anti-imperialist cmsade ; were things, which, 
whatever may be thought of them, formed no essential 
part of Itadical poUcy at all. But in two ways, direct and 
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them from all places of authority and trust. But little 
by little some of the ablest Radicals, Hobhouse, Buller, 
and Sir William Molesworth, for example, made them- 
selves indispensable allies and were admitted into office ; 
and when Cobden in 1859 refused the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade, the event was generally thought to mark 
an epoch in English parhamentary hfe. The language 
used by PaJmerston, one of the most Conservative of the 
Whigs, and who, as Premier, made the offer, is worth a 
passing notice ; he said Chat he wished his Cabinet ' 
contain representatives of all sections of the Liberal party". 
These are words that seem to indicate that the old Whig 
exclusiveness was slowly giving way before the onset of 
the democratic tide. There Js a story that when GuJzot 
heard of the offer made to Cobden, he remarked that it 
I was the end of " la i/rande politique " in England ; and if 
f he really said so, he displayed an acute perception of the 
tendency of political affairs. For there was an end to the 
Government monopoly of the aristocratic houses. When 
Bright, therefore, who was actually the first Nonconformist 
to become a Cabinet Minister, took oflice, the event did 
not cause the least surprise, though it was distasteful to 
many of the Whigs. Lord Westbury, for example, ex- 
pressed their prevalent feeling in a letter to Henry Keeve 
in l8(5y in the characteristic exclamation : " Why, fancy 
Granville, Clarendon and the rest, pigging heads and tails 
with John Bright in the same truckle-bed ". Yet even 
in this very year we find Bradlaugh clamuuring in the 
old style of the Westvimster Keviewers for the aboli- 
tion of the government of the Whigs. '" Whiggism," he 
said, almost echoing the very language of James Mill, 
" is hypocritical ; while professing to be Liberal, it never 
initiates a good measure or hinders a bad one." Since 
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tben a change has occurred, the magnitude of which 
it ia difficult to realise ; the old party lines have been 
partially ohUterated ; a section of the Whigs have left the 
Liberals altogether ; even the ancient party names have 
been rendered to some extent inapplicable to the existing 
state of things, now that the Liberals have adopted the 
policy of Home Rule. But it may in general terms be 
said that the democratisation of affairs has enabled the 
Hadicals to capture and absorb the Liberal party. At 
first an insignificant, a despised, an almost persecuted 
sect, then grudgingly admitted as allies, they would seem 
to have ended by almost identifying themselves with one 
of the great historical parties of the country. The triumph 
seems a great one, bat it has been purchased at a price, 
and is, perhaps, not as complete as appears upon the 
surface.' 

Take, for instance, the question of parliamentary reform, 
for the carriage of which the Radicals have taken so much 
credit to themselves. Yet, if the history of the subject be 
impartially examined, their claim to have been the great 
party of reform cannot be allowed without considerable 
deductions. That the reform and popular control of Parlia- 
ment has been for all practical purposes accomplished of 
course must be admitted ; hut to say that this result is 
wholly due to the efforts of the Radicals would be to 
misinterpret history. They did not even originate the 
movement; they were not the first to step into the field, 
for Chatham certainly was beforehand with them here. 
He had strong opinions on the subject and well-defined 



'lire. Grote'B Perional Life of George Qrotf. p. 96; Broughnm'B 
Memoirs, vol. iii., p. 103; Memoirs of the Life of Henry Becve, \o\. ii., p. 




ideas, which he left as a legacy to his political successors. 
Many Whigs and even Tories at this time looked npon 
the reform of Parliament with no unfavourable eye, and 
if the French Revolution had not caused a senseless panic, 
Pitt would almost certainly have carried out the plans that 
Chatham had designed. Of pftrliamentary reform, there- 
fore, the Badicals had from the beginning no monopoly. 
Nor is this all. The reforms which have been since then 
accomplished, have been won only by the active co-opera- 
tion of the "Whigs, and sometimes of the Tories. Alone 
the Radicals would have been powerless to effect them, 
though it is true that hy their importunate insistency 
and unweariable zeal they kept reform before the country 
through good report and ill. To this esteut and to this 
only, their claim to be the authors of parliamentary 
reform can be allowed ; and it is a notable fact that most 
of the particular reforms upon which they placed the 
greatest value appear to be farther off from being realised 
than ever. Such, for instance, are short Parhaments, 
whether annual or triennial ; the bondage of representa- 
tives by signed and written pledges; the mending or ending 
of that hereditary Chamber where so many Radicals have 
found an euthanasia ; miiversal suffrage, and the payment 
of members. The country gives no sign that it desires a 
single one of these reforms. Even the more practicable 
measures of "one man, one vote," and "one vote, one 
value," awaken no enthusiasm among the masses of the 
people. From the strict and narrow point of view of parlia- 
mentary reform, therefore, the purpose of the Radicals has 
failed ; it still in its main points awaits fulfilment. Indeed, 
as hereafter will he shown, it is not too much to say that 
but for the Radical extravagancies such refonn as has been 
accomplished would have come much earher than it did. 
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I Tbe great trinmpha ot the Radicals were in fact gained very 
I early in their history, when Wilkes and Home Tooke were 
j in the heyday of their glory. To protect the people against 
[ theencroachmentsoftheirnatural representatives; to check 
I the arrogant asaiiinptionB of parhamentary privilege ; to 
I guard the rights of the electors ; to unveil the mysteries 
I ot Parliament hy establishing the right to the reporting 
[ of debates ; ' these were the objects for which the early 
Eadicals contended. Their victory was immediate and 
I great ; the citadel of unwarranted pretensions, like the 
■ walls of Jericho, fell at the first sound of the attack. Again, 
I if the development of such liberalising institutions as the 
I platform and political societies he considered, the popular 
I party cannot take the whole credit to themselves. True 
it is that the early Radicals may justly claim here also to 
have been the pioneers, and to have made possible the 
later achievements of the orator and the electioneering 
agent. They sowed the seeds from which posterity has 
reaped the crops. Nay, more; when all things are con- 
sidered, when the balance of account is fairly struck, it 
will perhaps be found that it is in these respects that the 
labours of the Radicals have been most fruitful in results. 
For it is to the rights of free association, and of public 
speech, and to a knowledge and intelligent criticism of 
parliamentary proceedings that the advance of democracy 
is in the long run mainly due. Yet even this great result 



' tb la noteworthy that Mr. Oladstone thougbc at one time tli&t tbe 
Division Lists of the Mouse ot Commocs ought not to be published, and 
that it should iie left toench membeito tell, if he pleaded, his constituents 
how he voted (Rohhiti'a Tlw Early Public Li/t of W. E. Gladstone, p. 
204). He seems to have had no high opiDion ot parMiunentarj reporting ; 
" The speeches in Parliament are ill reported even now " (Totlemaohe'a 
Talks with Mr. Oladslone, p. tb). 
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has flowed from the co-ordinated labours of many different 
classes of which the Radicals were only one. It 
remarkable, indeed, how little they influenced the coui 
of English history, for they were often men of briUiaut 
parts, nf indomitable courage, of great and disinterested 
zeal. They bad robiistness of faith ; they suffered for 
what they conceived to he righteousness' sake ; they 
sought knowledge as the pearl of great price ; they loved 
truth and pursued it : they earnestly desired to be, as 
Place claimed that he desired to be, useful to mankind ; 
they learned the luxury of doing good ; they glowed, as it 
were, with a moral incandescence. Their lives, consecrated 
as they were to noble purposes, were a constant rebuke to 
that immoral thoughtlessness of the generality of men, 
which Turgot said filled his mind with sava. indignatt 
Of few men can it be so confidently said, as it may be said 
of Bentham and of Cartright, for example, that happy in 
the consciousness of pure and lofty motives, they moved 
with inward glory crowned. Yet their history is largely 
one of abandoned policies and discredited philosophies. 
It is almost painful to reflect that so many fine qualities 
should have been wasted upon laboiu-s so barren of results. 
What were the causes of this unfruitfulness it will be of 
some interest to inquire. 

In the first place, during a long period of their history 
the Kadicals condemned themselves to labour under some 
systems of political philosophy that were fundamentally 
unsound ; they were, moreover, a race of doctrinaires. ^B 
the slaves of theory and immersed in speculation. Lord 
Melbourne said of the doctrinaire Radicals that they were 
fools but honest men ; and he was in a measure right. 
The English are a people, who, as Arthur Young, that 
observant traveller, remarked, are much absorbed in, 
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I politics ; yet, patient of aooinaliea, they are the least given 

to theorising of any nation in the world. England, in fact, 

does not afford congenial soil for philoaophic politicians. 

Yet the history of the Kadicala presents ua with two con- 

I Bpicuous examples of this fatal eccentricity, which was the 

I vitium originis of their nature. The first was the meta- 

I physical philosophy of the abstract rights of man. The 

1 idea of abstract rights did not, indeed, arise immediately 

f from the Wilkes agitation ; yet it derived from that event 

I 8orae of its force and actuality. The contest between the 

House of Commons and the Middlesex electors appeared 

) the Radical philosophers imagined — to demonstrate 

] the truth of their convictions ; and to show that the right 

I of every man to have a share in choosing and controlling 

hia parliamentary representatives was indefeasible and 

personal. But the theory drew ita main support frotu 

Burke's '" cannibal philosophers " — the French revolution- 

[ ary thinkers ; and the philosophy of abstract rights was not 

I altogether wrongly described by the Anti-Jacobin poet, as 

I " Condorcet filtered through the dregs of Paine '", Allured 

f by glittering generalities, and neglecting what Bacon called 

I the vera ilia at media aiiovtala tor the maxime generalia, 

[ these metaphysicians wandered far astray. It was upon 

the " metapoliticians," to use a happy phrase of Stein's, 

\ that Burke poured out the vials of his passionate indigna- 

' tion. He made it, as it were, almost the miaaion of his 

, life to forewarn his countrymen, to quote from Words- 

I worth's graphic sketch, — 

Against all aystemB built oa abatract dgbta.' 

' It is curious that Oliver Goldamith should havo described Burke bh 
being "too (oad of Che right to pusue tlie expedient". This ia just what 
Builce was not. See WordaworCh's Prelude for his deacription of Burke. 
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Of these visionary structures, falsely bright with imagin- 
ative gilding, be plainly saw the danger, and he likened 
them to the 

great SarbonlaQ bog 

'Twist Damiettft and Mount Casaius old 

Wliore armies whole bave auak. 

He condemned that view of human actions that strips 
them of all outward relations and leaves them cold and 
shivering " in all the nakedness and solitude of meta- 
physical abstraction " ; be abhorred that " mechanic philo- 
sophy " which destroyed our sentiments of love, veuerSf- 
tion, admiration and attachment. " Nothing," he said, 
" can be conceived more hard than the heart of a thorough- 
bred metaphysician. It comes nearer to the cold malig- 
nity of a wicked spirit than to the frailty and passion 
of a man. It is like that of the principle of evil himself, 
incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated evil 
The geometricians and the chymists bring the one from 
the dry bones of their diagrams, aud the other from the 
foot of their furnaces, dispositions that make them worse 
than indifferent about those feelings and habitudes, which 
are the supports of the moral world. . . . These philo- 
fiophers consider men in their experiments no more than 
they do mice in an air-pump, or in a recipient of mephitio- 
gas," These words may be taken to illnstrate the saying 
that Burke's most splendid flights of eloquence were pro- 
duced in fits of rage ; and, doubtless, when we think o| 
Price's gentle spirit — and it was against Price that his? 
declamation was directed — the invective seems a little 
overstrained. Yet Burke's passionate indictment waS' 
based on reason, nay more, on common sense. For the 
philosophy of abstract rights, besides being faulty reason- 
ing, waa full of peril, as events subsequently proved. The 
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Jacobins used to say that they would rather turn France 
into a graveyard than not regenerate it in the way that 
they desii'ed, and they were persons, who, hke Mirabeau, 
meant every word they said. They were maddened, so to 
Bpeak, by drinking too deeply of their philosophic draughts. 
From the French horrors the English people were pre- 
served b)' their distaste for theorisation and their saving 
fund of common sense.' 

The metaphysical view of politics flourished for a 
while, but, never striking root, it quickly withered. The 
race of doctrinaires was, however, not extinct; it re- 
appeared in a new and aggravated form ; in the persona, 
that is to say, of the Benthamites or utilitarian Radicals. 
Burke by this time was in his grave, but it may be con- 
fidently said that it he had hved he would with equal 
vigour have denounced the newer fashions of philosophy. 
Benthamism was certainly, as a theory of government, 
superior to that of the abstract rights of man ; it was a 
more scientific system. But as thorough-going doctrin- 
aires the Benthamites have rarely if ever been surpassed. 
No thinkers ever dogmatised so rigorously upon the prin- 
ciples of government, and none ever took such a maimed, 
distorted view of human nature. Tbey looked out upon 
A sun-lit world, so to speak, through dark and narrow 



' See Burke'a ReJUtetiom mi the French Bfvolalion, and his Lellrr to a 
Jioble Lord. The Bame judgment ou abEtnkct rights was ezpreBsed by 
Burke ID a variety of ways, e.g., "The ciicumetances are what tender 
every civil and political ichame beneficial or noiious to mimkind " ; 
■■ nothing universal oan be ratioDBlly affinned on any moral or any political 

I subject ", Halifax long before Burke eaunciatcd a curiously similar pro- 
position : " CircumBConces must come in. and are to be made a put of 
which ve are to judge ; positive dGciaiona are always dangerous, more 
especially in politics ". See Halifax's Bough Draft. 
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whole Iladical party in ft dozen. He played, it lias been 
flaid, upon the House of Commons like an old fiddle: but 
that asaembly was an instrument upon which the Badicals 
could scarcely sound a single note. 

In the second place, the Kadicals by the violence of 
their language, by their extravagant demands, hy their 
impatience of delay, and by their unfettered licence of 
invective, did immeasurable barm to the cause they strove 
to serve. It would be hard to overrate the extent of 
these self-inflicted injuries; indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to aflirm that of all parties the Radicals have^though 
unconsciously of course — most impeded the advent of re- 
form. The publication, for example, of Paine'a Bights of 
Man, coming at the moment that it did, was the greatest 
imacrtnable blow to the progress of democracy in England ; 
it shattered the hopes of the reformers for quite a genera- 
tion ; it diverted Pitt — whom Addington described as the 
most sanguine man he had ever known — ^from a course of 
liberal legislation into one of undisguised reaction. The 
efl'ects of Jacobinical radicalism were felt for many years ; 
for, as Mr. Gladstone well said in the House of Commone 
in 1864, "it went far to establish the doctrine that the 
masses of every community were in permanent antagonism 
with the laws under which they lived, and were disposed 
to regard those laws, and the persons by whom the laws 
were made and administered as their natural enemies ". 
This state of feeling sm-%*ived even the Reform Act, which, 
moderate though it was, was exceedingly deplored by 
many reasonable people.' A doctrine more unhappy or 



i „„..,. 

^^K Belorm Bill Mr. Oladstope moved &ii amendmenl ceosuritig the Govern' 
^^B tneai tot having iulroduced a measure "which Chrenlena not only U 
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one more unfavourable to the progress of democracy than 
that which Mr. Gladstone here described it would be 
difficult to conceive; but that it should actually have 
existed for a cousiderable time is one of those facts for 
which the Kadicals must in the main be held respon- 
sible. 

Thirdly, the Radicals have never appreciated as they 
should have doue the altruism of the English aristocracy. 
If there be any truth in the saying that civilisation is the 
work of aristocrats, the history of England would prove it 
more fully than that of any other country. It may be 
doubted whether any aristocracy or landed geutry in the 
world has ever laboured so diligently or with such dis- 
interested zeal. Before democracy was possible, they 
ruled the country and made her history glorious ; it was 
their sons who won her victories and extended the confines 
of her empire. A fine story is related of Lord Granville, 
to whom as minister in 1762 the preliminary articles of 
the Treaty of Paris were submitted. He was an eminent 
example of the old type of academic statesmen, of whom 
it is to be feared that Mr. Gladstone was the last. Their 
age like that of chivalry is gone. But however that may 
be, Lord Granville belonged to that aristocratic class 
which the Radicals detested, but whose self-sacrificing 
labours posterity should gratefully remember. He was 
at the time when the Treaty was submitted to him very 
ill ; but he preferred the fulfilment of his duty to the 
prolongation of his Ufe, and with a singular propriety he 
applied to himself these noble lines from Homer : — 



change the torin of out gOTemment. but ultlmatoly to break up the verj 
foundsitioiis of eocial order in the couuEi; . . , " (IlobbJDs' Ute Enrly 
Public Life of W. E. Oladatwit, p. 99). 
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Could all oar care elude the gloomy grata, 
Which claimB no less Ihe fearful tliui the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 
But since, alaa I ignoble age muel come. 
Disease aud death's inexorable doom; 
Tho life which others pay, let us bestov;, 
And give to fame, what we to nature owe.' 



» 



It was in such a spirit as this that the Dobihty of 
England — a nobility which Burke called the Corinthian 

capital of polished society — have sacrificed for their 
country's sake tbeir leisure and their ease ; a fact to 
which the Radicals have too often closed their eyea. 
Even Bright, with all his sincerity, was reluctant to 
admit it. " Palaces, baronial castles, great halls," he 
Baid, " do not make the nation. The nation in every 
country dwells in the cottage." It would be more 
accurate to say that the nation dwells in both. The 
Radicals, however, have lost by their injustice as much 
as they have gained; for they have made their bitterest 
enemies out of those whom they would have found the 
most powerful of allies. It is, moreover, in this connec- 
tion worth remarking that the efforts of the Eadicale, 
long continued and unflagging, to undermine the ascend- 
ency of the landed interest in EngUsh politics have been 
almost entirely futile. That the ascendency of the land- 



' Iliad, xli. 824 (Pope's tranfilation) ; M. Arnold's Lfclitrea im lran$la- 
ftng Homer. Cp. Eidd'a Social Ecobiiion. pp. 178, 180. The English 
nolilemen, even vflien moat ineffective in office, often showed a great deal 
of uimelfisb self-sacrifice. Such was Che Duke of Orafton wllb his " loung- 
ing opinions," aa Shelbume called them, Bee the introduction to the 
iutubioijraphy of the Duke of Gra/Um, edited by Sir William Anson ; and 
call, Recolutioa, by Sit George Ticvelyan, p, SO. 
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owners was the key-etone of the CoDstitution was one 
of those cardinal articles of faith which no one, Whig 
or Tory, at one time ever questioned. Of the fact there 
is abundant illuetration. Both Chatham and Pitt, for 
instance, made the increase of the representation of 
the counties an essential portion of their proposals of 
reform ; Shelhurne said that " he never heard a reflecting 
man doubt the county representation being the great 
restorative principle of the Constitution," and he spoke 
no more than the truth. Burke insisted on the principle 
with characteristic vehemence; property, he said, couJd 
never be safe unless "it be out of all proportion pre- 
dominant in the representation," and that too " in great 
masses of accumulation ". Dr. Johnson justified the 
House of Lords by the assertion that it was right that 
influence should be in proportion to property ; while 
Coleridge took the philosophic view that the state de- 
rives its principle of permanence, by which it is enabled 
to subsist, from the owners of the land. Nor was 
this old tradition shaken by the passing of the Reform 
Act ; on the contrary it so steadily persisted that it was 
uiSde a fundamental ground for demanding the abolition 
of the Corn Laws. This landed interest dogma, if it may 
be permitted thus briefly to describe it, has in fact con- 
tinually endured. We find Croker, for example, writing 
to Lord Brougham in 1843 about "the existence of a 
landed gentry which has made England what she has 
been and is ; without which no representative government 
can last " ; and telling Lord Lonsdale in 1846 that " the 
only permanent governmeut possible in this country must 
be founded on the landed interests ". Nor was this view 
of the importance of the representation of the soil an 
insular peciiMarity of the English, tor French thinkers 
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held it just as firmly. The Abb6 Morellet, for example, 
an avowed Anglomaiiiac, writing to Lord Shelburne in 
1791, atlirraed that the French Constitution was defective, 
inasmuch as it was not based on landed property, which 
in his opinion was the only base upon which any good 
and durable Constitution of a great country could be 
founded. Long afterwards. Guizot in a letter to Croker 
expressed the same opinion; "the landed interest," he 
said, "is the very foundation of society, the source of 
its grandeur, as it is of its security, its morality and 
power ".' 

Now to this great body of opinion the doctrine of the 
Badicals was in flagrant contradiction; to Chatham's 
theory of the representation of the soil, for example, their 
counter principle of the representation not of property but 
of persons, not of things but of men, was Fundamentally 
opposed. These were two conflicting dogmas which it waa 
impossible to reconcile. The personal feehrjgot antipathy 
of the Radicals to the landlords, however, was only 
gradually developed ; and it only reached its zenith during 
the twenty years that preceded the Reform Act. Then 
it was that Cohbett amid a chorus of approval from his 
party described the English country gentlemen "as the 
most base of all the creatTires that God has ever suffered 
to disgrace the human shape". Since then hatred of the 
landed interest has always been with the Radicals a more 
or less animating force ; it inspired, no impartial critic 
can deny, much bitter feehng into the agitation for the 

■ FitEmauricB'» Life of Shelbtime, vol. ii., p. 223 : Bncko'* Erflivlknu 

ontheFrcTich Rei-olulion ; CoXeiiAge's Conilitulion a/ Iht Church and SMe ; 

. Bosweirs I.i> t./ JokHKon; Tlit Ciokcr Paptri, vqL iii., pp. 13,71. 196-97; 

I %tllres dn t'.ibU Moretltt a Lord SMburtie, edited by Lord Edmond FiM- 

I maurica (Letter, 6tb FebTuary, 1701). 
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repeal of the Corn Laws and the Game Laws.' Yet not- 
withstanding the asaaaits that have been made upon them, 
the landed gentry still remain a strongly infiuential, & 
controIUng and a modifying force. Their impoi'tauce in 
English inatitutiona, whether social or pohtical, has often 
been observed by foreign writers. M. Taine, for example, 
in his Nijt4ts oh Eiu/laiul called the landed gentry " the 
natural representatives " of the people ; and a later French 
writer, who is deservedly esteemed for his insight and 
power of accurate observation, has made some excellent 
remarks upon the subject. He has shown that, putting 
aside all comparison of the French Senate and the English 
House of Lords, the landed and agricultural interests are 
much better represented in the House of Commons than 
in the Chamber of Deputies. What the agricQllural 
interest may be considered to comprise it is not easy to 
determine with exactness, for the term is rather vagae. 
But M. Demolins has made some statistical comparisons, 
which at any rate possess considerable value in reference 
to the matter now in hand. He has, to sum up his calcula- 
tions, brought out the fact that, whereas in the present 
House of Commons there are one hundred and thirty- 
two representatives of what may be called in general 
terms the agricultural interest, in the Chamber of 
Deputies there are only seventy-two. And this, though 
France is much more an agricultural country than the 
British Islands. The inference is obvious ; that the 



' Cobbett'a Rutal RUies. Some of the Rodicul argumunU ogaioBt the 
Gome Laws viere exceedingly absurd. Cartrigbt, for instance, said that 
ihoj prevented the oppressed boiueboldera fiara beuing arms uid por- 
(oitmitlg the duties of their allegiance {Tlif Apjifal, Civil I'lid ilitHary, 
seooDd edition, 1799). 
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aided gentry still remain in English politics a consider- 

iftble force.' 

' In the next pls.ce, the Iladit;als have failed to see that 
Kone of the great facts of human nature is its love of settled 
(ihabit ; and that men's conduct is in the long run oftenest 

idetermined by their innate dislike of change. To this 

1 feeling, to which some writers have given the 

f-Jiame of misoneism, the British are by no means strangers. 

KAb Carlyle Said, John Bull is a born Conservative; for he 

f has a reasoned veneration for the traditional and the old ; 

he has what Burke cohed " the ancient permanent sense " ; 

seeking to find the "latent wisdom" in long-established 

custom, he attempts the cure of evils with " pious awe and 

I trembling sohcitude ". To innovation be generally, at first 
at least, displays "a sullen resistance" that it is hard 
to overcome. Moreover, even when the Eadicals have 
perceived this existence of what may be called almost a 
psychological law of human nature, they have failed to 
estimate its power. John Bright once said that the 
House of Commons hated change with an animosity that 
nothing could assuage ; yet this very natural feeling 

I awakened in bis mind only contempt and indignation. 
"Whether the British people are too Conservative or not it 
would be idle to inquire; but there is one thing that is 
certain ; the fact, that is to say, that the Radicals by 
flouting and defying this side of human natm-e have done 
their cause immeasurable harm. Even liousseau, with 
all his revolutionary fervour, had the wisdom to perceive 
that it is the excellence of old institutions that preservea 
them. Yet how many English Radicals have begun with 



M quoi lient la SupirioriU dea Anglo-Soj: 
tVta^tce. bj J. B, G. Bodley, toL ii., p, 146. 
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the assamption that whatever is, is bad ! How often have 
they obstructed the acceptance of reforms — even reforms 
the most urgently required — by their disdain for the 
feehngs, the prejudices, and the conscientious scruples of 
great masses of the people ! The spirit of compromise, 
caring little for the exactitude of logic and not impatient 
of anomaly, is a peculiarly English characteristic; and 
whenever the Radicals defy it and denounce it, as if it 
almost were a crime, they go far to pat themselves beyond 
the hope of making themselves practically useful to the 
state. 

Lastly the Radicals have persistently confused the re- 
sults of reform and of democracy with those of civilisation 
and of the progress of national prosperity. Blinded by 
self-love, prone to see in the betterment of society the 
fruit of their individual efforts only, they have failed 
impartially to analyse events. Of the task of tracing out 
the true relations of causes and effects— a task at no time 
easy even for the least interested critics — they have proved 
themselves incapable. John Stuart Mill, perhaps alone, 
had the acumen to perceive, and the candour to admit, 
that among the beneficial changes for which the Radicals 
had assimied the credit there were many which in reality 
were quite as much the work of other people. If a retro- 
spect be made of the amelioration that has taken place 
in the conditions, both moral and material, of the English 
people during the Victorian era, and if the causes of the 
change be impartially examined, it will be found that 
the progress has been due to the simultaneous and co- 
operating efforts of persons of all shades of opinion both 
religious and political. In the good work, so fruitful of 
beneficent results, no sect or party, not even the Radicals, 
can claim an exclusive or predominating share. Speaking 
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of the House of Commons as it was from 1832 to 1868, 
that once sturdy Badical John Arthur Boebuck observed 
that a history of its work would present a picture ** un- 
paralleled in the legislative history of mankind " for ** wise 
reforms wisely executed, for courage attended by wisdom, 
by truth and by honour *\ That is no exaggerated praise ; 
but even Roebuck would hardly have denied that during 
the whole of that period the great majority of the House 
was composed not of Radicals but of Tories and of Whigs. 
It is, indeed, not too much to say that the democrats, 
intent as they were on carrying out thorough consti- 
tutional changes, treated much useful legislation with 
comparative neglect. There is scarcely a single improve- 
ment in English social institutions for which the better 
minds among both Whigs and Tories did not plead with 
eloquence and power. Many of the reforms that were 
demanded in the Westminster Review — public economy, 
Catholic emancipation, free trade and law reform are 
instances in point — had already been put forward in the 
great quarterly organ of the Whigs. But there is an even 
stronger case than this. Southey, after he had thrown 
aside the follies of his youth, was regarded as a Tory of 
an almost reactionary type ; and the Quarterly Review, to 
which he was one of the most constant of contributors, 
was for many years the greatest organ of Conservative 
opinion. ** It was," said a country squire, ** the best book 
in the world next to God's Bible." Yet Southey in its 
pages urged many ameliorative measures which, most of 
them, have since been carried out with the happiest 
results. National education, the di£Fusion of good and 
cheap literature, colonisation, the establishment of savings- 
banks, the reform of the criminal law, factory legislation, 
commutation of tithes, were among the things he advo- 
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c&ted, to mention but a. few. He even pleaded for reforms 
— the abolition of flogging in the army and na^^, the 
amendment of the pooi- and game laws, and agricaltural 
allotmenta, tor example — for which the Radicals have 
claimed and received almost the whole of the credit. 
Nevertheless, by constantly ascribing to a single set of 
causes the results which were really due to many, 
they have greatly narrowed their sphere of practical 
utility.' 

A space of nearly one hundred and thirty years eepa- 
rates the Badicala of to-day from their ancestors of 1769. 
During all that time there has been a continuous evolu- 
tionary process, which we have tried very briefly to trace 
and to describe ; and it will be of some interest to inquire 
what changes radicalism has undergone in the course of 
its development. How, in short, does the present-day 
Radical differ from those who have gone before him ? 

It must in the first place be remarked that, it the 
popular control of Parliament be the ultimate object of the 
Radicals, their great work has already been substantially 
performed. Their final cause, their raison d'etre has gone ; 
they have reached the promised land of fulfilment and 
fruition. The doctrine of the control of Parliament by 
the people was, moreover, strictly speaking, at no time 
in the exclusive possession of the Radicals. Burke, for 
instance, said that the House of Commons could not 
control the Government unless it was itself controlled by 

'J. S. Hiirs DiaBertaliotu. vol. ii., p. 62; Life and Letlera of Roebuck, 
p. 92T ; Tlif Kdinliiirgk Bevicin (or J&niucy, 1871. Bentham relate* that 
be was disturbei at his residence iu Quceu's Square Place bj the oriM of 
the BoldieiB being flogged in the barracks close by. It teas thia penooftl 
experience ol BenCham'a tbal caused tbe abolition of floggiag to ba made 
an importauE part of the Radical programme. 
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its electora.^ The difference between the Kadicals and 
Whigs waa rather one of means than of ends, but it was 
a difference that cat deep. The former sought for the 
means of control in what may be called the " delegate " 
theory of parliamentary representation, a theory which 
they tried to carry out in practice by the plan of taking 
pled^'es from parliamentary candidates. The question of 
the relationship of members to their constituents is at the 
present time perplexed and undetermined; for though 
the control of Parliament by the people is an indisputable 
fact, yet it is maintained by means of rjuite another kind 
from those which the early Radicals proposed. The result 
is somewhat paradoxical, tor while the system of pledges 
has been contemptuously rejected, yet the theory that a 
member is a delegate tacitly prevails in English politics. 
That members of the House of Commons have tended, 
and do tend, to lose their independence it is impossible to 
doubt. A distinguished French publicist, M. Boutmy, 
for instance, has remarked the (act ; and he thinks that 
in consequence a deterioration of the tone o( politicians 
hkeiy to occur. Mr. E. L. Godkiu, an .\nierican 
writer, whose judgments are entitled to respect, has ex- 
pressed much the same opinion; "the delegate theory," 
he says, "has been gaining gromid in England, and 
in America has almost completely succeeded in assert- 
ing its sway, so that we have seen many cases recently 
in which members of Congress have openly declared their 
dissent from the measure for which they voted in obedience 
to their constituents ".' Yet with a curious iuconsistency 

' Barke's ThotiQhU on tlie Cauats of the Prtsfnt DiKonUntA. 

'Le DtveUii^temanl de la Conattlutian el dn la Soci^li jxtlUiqus en 
I AngUlerre, par E. Boutmy, pp. 351-t>G ; Godkln'a Un/orraeen Tetidenciet of 
I Democracy, p. 131. 
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the Radicals, no less than the Liberals aud CoDsei'vatives, 
indignantly refuse to bind themselves with pledges, aud 
even repudiate the notion that they are delegates in any 
sense whatever. That notion, however, may be clearly 
traced to them ; for they were the first to plan the system 
of exacting written pledges and of giving " instructions " 
to parliamentary representatives. The Badica) members 
of Parliament, and Radical candidates have, notwith- 
standing these attempts, been as eager to parade their 
independence as the most thorough-paced Conservatives. 
In the constituency of Westminster, for example, where 
Place introduced the modern electioneering methods, both 
Sir John Hobhouse and Sir Francis Burdett declared 
" that none but fools demanded pledges, and none but 
fools gave them". When the Reform Act was passed, it 
was believed by its opponents that the " delegate" theory 
would prevail to an extent that would revolutionise the 
House of Commons. In a letter, for instance, written in 
1837, Croker reminded Sir Robert Peel that they bad 
"all foreseen that the Reform Act must tend to a system 
of delegation and dependence". So too A, H. Hallam 
in a letter to Tennyson describing his impressions of the 
opening of the first reformed Parliament, made use of 
remarkable lauguage to express the same idea: "Yester- 
day I saw," he said " (perhaps) the last King of England 
go down to open the firat assembly of delegates from a 
sovereign people",' The prediction that the "delegate" 
theory would eventually leaven English politics has been 
iu a seuse abundantly fulfilled, but in quite a different 
way than was supposed. The delegation is indirect and 



^Tke Cwrespondenat and Diaries of J. W. Croker, vol. i 
TJk Li/e of Lord Tennyicm, vol. i., p. 92, 
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unavowed, but it is there. No self-respecting candidate 
consents to bind himself with pledges or to lower himself 
to the position of a mere agent or attorney, but he has 
but little independence, his protests notwithstanding. 
The control of Parliament works in ways, that, though all 
powerful, are subtle and unseen. The methods of election, 
the universal use of the platform, the sleepless vigilance 
of the press, the fierce light that is thrown upon the 
conduct of every public man, all exert an influence which 
it is impossible to resist. Yet since the Eeform Act, no 
less than before, parliamentary representatives and candi- 
dates have delighted in assuming an air of independence ; 
and the ultra-Liberals, perhaps, in a manner the most 
spirited of all. Lord Brougham — a Whig of Eadical pro- 
pensities — claimed this independence in the very plainest 
terms ; ** the people's power,'* he said, ** being transferred 
to the representative body for a limited time, the people 
are bound not to exercise their influence so as to control 
the conduct of their representatives, as a body, on the 
measures that come before them ". And again, he 
pointed out that **the most serious risk to which the 
representative principle is exposed in a democracy arises 
from the people, and their disposition to take back a 
portion of the power which they have entrusted to their 
deputies, by controlling them in its exercise on questions 
of a peculiarly interesting nature". That is excellently 
said, but it surely conveys what in these days is a counsel 
of perfection. Or take again the case of the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman, who, when he stood as a parliamentary 
candidate, thus boldy stated his position : " I hold also," 
he said, ** that no member of Parliament should pledge 
himself to vote this way or that on matters of detail. If 

I ever sit in the House of Commons, I will sit there as a 

27 
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representative and not as a delegate."' The opinions of 
two such representative Kadicals as John Bright and John 
Stniirt Mill have been previously referred to, and what 
they said upon the question need not be repeated here. 
It will suffice to remark that no one more clearly than 
they has recognised the tact that the electors, if they chose, 
could put their representatives into fetters, or has more 
earnestly exhorted them to refrain from making an 
unwise and ilhberal misuse of the powers that they 
poBseBsed. The attitude of the Radicals towards the 
question would appear to be strangely inconsistent. They 
have desired the end, but they have often kicked against 
submission to the means. The early Bodicals, indeed, 
did not shrink from insisting on pledges and the like for 
the attainment of the purpose ; but these self-denying 
ordinances could not be easily endured. The new Badicals, 
no less strongly than the old, demand the complete control 
of Parliament by the people ; and one — Mr. Labouchere 
— has had the courage to affirm that the choice of a leader 
is of no importance to his pai'ty, because it is the duty 
of its chiefs not to lead but to follow. But the Kadicals 
of to-day are even less willing to surrender their own 
individual independence than was formerly the case. The 
fact is that the popular control of Parliament has been 

' Jephson'a Itiie and PTograstof the Flal/orm, vol. ii., p. 666 ; The Lift 
wul LHIrra of E. A. Fretvxan, by W. R. W. Slepheos. toL i., p. 309; 
EUctoral Addma at WiUHtxuford (1S99). It is of aome interest ta note 
Profeeaor Freomiin's views upon the history of repreaentfttion. Writing 
to theBev.R.E. Bartlett oil 2Qd August, 1854, he says: "You should also 
try to work out the difference between a reprasentBitive of the whole body 
ol citizens, and only ohoseu for convenience' sake by the citizensof acartuii 
loceJity, and & delegate, the mere mouth-piece of local wishes. TheformeT 
is our present idea, but I conceive the latter was the original one " (vol. 1., 
p. 178). 
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eventually accomplished through the gradual progress of 
democracy, and not by the means the early Eadicals 
desired. It is, indeed, not too much to say that, if the 
** delegate " theory, as the Eadicals defined it, had prevailed, 
the prestige of Parliament would grievously have suffered. 
What was the origin of political representation is one of 
those obscure problems which it is very difficult to solve, 
but it seems probable that its sources were the two ideas 
of agency and vicarious liability. The two were generally 
blended, but not everjrwhere in quite the same proportions. 
In countries where the Eoman law was dominant, the 
idea of agency prevailed ; but where, as in England, that 
law had little sway, the idea of agency gave way before 
that of vicarious liabiUty. Now, as an agent is not per- 
mitted to exceed the instructions of his principal, it follows 
that in countries where parliamentary representatives are 
merely looked upon as agents, their Parliaments tend to 
lose their self-dependence and to languish — a tendency 
which can historically be proved to have occurred. Now 
it is precisely this idea of agency that the Eadicals have 
attempted to import into our constitutional principles ; 
but it was too alien to strike root. That the " Mother 
of Parliaments" would have suffered loss of power and 
dignity, if the attempt had been successful, it is impossible 
to doubt.^ 



^ I am indebted for this view of the origin of political representation 
to a very illuminating article on the subject in the Contemporary Review 
for December, 1898, by Mr. Edward Jenks. It is worth noting that under 
the old pocket-borough system the nominee representatives were under 
great obligations to their patrons, so that they, many of them, had pro- 
bably less liberty of action than the Radicals supposed. See Bo,utmy*s 
Le Diveloppement de la Constitution etdela Soc%it4 Politique en Angleterre^ 
p. 291. 
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In cl08e connection with the vexed question of the 
control of Parliament lies the attitude of the Radicals 
towards the House of Commons. Very striking in this 
respect is the contrast between the old order and the 
new ; for the early Radicals abhorred — and the term is 
not too strong — the Lower Chamber as the grand obstacle 
to reform, to liberty, and the enfranchisement of the 
people. They made no secret of their feeling of con- 
tempt, and they expressed it in very vigorous language. 
Sir Francis Burdett used to talk of the House in slighting 
terms aa " the room over the way," and of Members as 
"a band of notorious oligarchs"; he disliked, he said, 
attending Parliament because he hated " bad company 
and late hours". Bentham, to be sure, at one time 
wished to find a seat, though he was wont to speak 
sarcastically of the "Honourable House". His disciple 
Place was more outspoken ; be called it "rascally" and 
an " atrocious assembly," and he stubbornly refused to 
come forward as a candidate. Even Bright sometimes 
spoke of it with disdain ; he said that it cared very little 
for the great internal interests of the country, and that it 
was reckless, not to say profligate, in the expenditure of 
public money. He said that if the Clerk of the House 
were to stand at Temple Bar wnth orders to tap upon the 
shoulder every well dressed and apparently cleanly washed 
man who passed through until he had numbered 658, and 
if the Crown were to summon them to Parliament, it was 
his honest conviction that a better House of Commons 
would be formed than that which actually existed. No 
Radical in these days would indulge in language such as 
this. There are some persons — latidalores iemporis acti — 
who profess to lameut a faiUug off in the quality of Parlia- 
ment ; but the Radical of to-day must necessarily a>diuiie 
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a legislative chamber that is the express image of the 
sovereign people. To do otherwise would be to stultify 
himself. In this respect, at least, the new Eadicals differ 
greatly from the old.^ 

Much greater changes than this, however, have occur- 
red; and in some ways, indeed, the new Eadicals have 
moved to an opposite extreme. The first great change 
may be noted in the sphere of foreign politics. The old 
Eadical idea might be summarised by saying that the less 
Great Britain interfered with the affairs of other countries 
the better it would be. James Mill, for example, expressed 
the doctrine very well when he observed that ** the desire, 
so often expressed, that we should interfere to establish 
good government all over the world, is most alarming, 
and, if assented to in any degree, would lead to the worst 
of consequences. . . . The business of a nation," he went 
on to remark, ** is with its own affairs." It would not be 
quite accurate to say that what may be called the non- 
interference theory was universally accepted by every class 
of Eadicals; for the London Working Men's Associa- 
tion conceived and carried out a system of international 
addresses. These, however, were specially composed in 
the interests of the so-called solidarity of labour. Again 
a small group of Eepublicans, some of them the disciples 
of Mazzini, were constant in their efforts to promulgate 
their principles abroad. Mr. Bradlaugh, at any rate, was 
once deputed by a republican congress at Birmingham to 
convey a message of congratulation to the Eepublicans of 
Spain. But these attempts at foreign interference were 



^ Cobbett's Political Writings, vol. v. ; A History of the Last Hundred 
Days of English Freedom^ Letter 4 ; Wallas* Life of Place, p. 100 ; John 
Bright, by C. A. Vince, pp. 96, 118. 
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exceptiona to the role ; for, generally apeaking, tlie old 
doctrine waa steadily maintained. It was ao sti-enuoasly 
ioBiBted on by the school of Bright and Cobdeo that it 
became ita most distinctive badge. The new Radicals, 
however, lake a very different view ; they have, with (ew 
exceptions, discarded an outworn and unfashionable creed. 
Their clamour for active interferencn in Armenia and in 
Crete is witness to the fact. That the White Man has a 
burden, which it is his duty to take up, as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has expressed it, they seem to have been con- 
vinced at last,^ 

The second great change ia to be found in the sphere 
of home affairs, and arises from that much-vexed philo- 
sophic question of the duties of Government and of the 
field of legislation. How strongly individualist was the 
old Radical character has been already shown, and to 
illustrate the fact anew would be merely idle repetition. 
But there is one piece of testimony that is so forcible and 
striking that it may, without irrelevance, be mentioned 
here ; the fact, that is to say, that the modem anarchista 
place the early Radical writers, Paine and Godwin, for 
example, among their prototypes and the founders of their 
creed. There is connected with this subject a very curious 
incident which is worth a passing notice. Burke, when 
a young and unknown man, wTOte a reductio ad absurdum 
of the principles of anarchy in his ironical Vittdication 
of Natural Socusly. Godwin said that it proved in good 
earnest the very things which under the guise of satire it 
laboured to refute ; and, therefore, by a singular freak of 

' Baiu'a Jatms Mill, p, 366 ; The Life and Struggles of WUliatn Looett, 
pp. 90, 98 ; Meiaoriea, by W. J. Linlon ; Life of Charlei Bradlaugk, by 
lira. BradUugh-Bomier, vol. i., p. 3S3. 
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destiny the name of Burke has been placed along with 
that of Paine amongst the anarchical philosophers. No 
better illustration of the rampant individualism of the 
early Eadicals could be found than the remarkable fact 
that their best remembered writers are still quoted by 
those thinkers of to-day who seek to find a reasoned basis 
for the principles of anarchy. The idea of laissez faire 
was at first vague and indeterminate, and it had long to 
wait before it took a strictly philosophic shape. When 
John Stuart Mill brought out his famous book On Liberty, 
the plan of which, like a second Gibbon, he conceived 
while ascending the steps of the Capitol in Eome ; when 
he affirmed that ** the only purpose for which power can 
be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilised 
community against his will is to prevent harm to others," 
he gave a scientific form to a doctrine which the older 
Eadicals had held, but to which they came for reasons 
they were scarcely able to explain. There is perhaps no 
principle which the Eadicals have so consistently sustained 
or one which has so profoundly influenced their policy 
and conduct as that which John Stuart Mill so brilliantly 
worked out in that extraordinary book. But all this has 
changed in recent years. Bright was the last of the great 
Eadicals who manfully through good and ill report upheld 
the ancient faith — the principle that it is the right of 
every man to be allowed to conduct his own affairs with 
as little interference as is possible by the state. His 
teaching has already in the ears of the new Eadicals an 
antiquated sound.^ 

1 English Thought in the Eighteenth Century ^ by Leslie Stephen, vol. ii., 
p. 224; "i!^ ett\&u* 8 Bibliograjyhie de VAnarchie ; Boutmy' s Le D&veloppevient 
de la Constitution et de la Soci6t4 politique en Angleterre^ p. 348. 
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were by some magic touch so nicely intermingled that he 
was in some respects never really young and never I'eally 
old. A robust cheeriness, a rosy optifmism — now, alas i 
too rare— at one time used to colour the lives of the 
reformers. For they were men who were full of expecta- 
tions; the promised land lay still before them; they had 
their victories yet to win. But the new I-tadica!s are enjoy- 
ing the fulfilment of much of their desire. It may, indeed, 
perhaps be said that the old Kadicals thought too well of 
human nature and too nobly of mankind, for they showed 
that, while they were painfully alive lo present evils and 
were anxious to remove them, ihey could still retain their 
faith in human progress and a lively sense of hope. With 
quietness and confidence they looked forward to the time 
when their principles would be universally accepted, and 
would dominate the world. "Twenty years after I am 
dead," said Bentham, " I shall be a despot." This is the 
kind of faith that removes mountains, and the radicalism 
that produced it must have had a wonderful vitality for 
which we at present look in vaio. Who of the latter-day 
Radicals would venture to make a similar prediction of 
himself? Huch firmness of conviction, such disinterested 
zeal, such limitless philanthropy, and such optimism are 
at present far to seek. If the premises of the old Radicals 
were false, their reasoning, at least, was luminous, and 
their arguments were logical. They were intellectually 
sincere ; their creed was easy to define ; it might be 
almost compressed into a syllogism. But upon what 
principle the new radicalism is now based, or what unity 
underlies the various items of its programme it is difficult 
to see ; and to put into a few words what it consists of, 
would be a task beyond the wit of man. Whether the 
present-day Radicals are agreed upon any principles may 
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society who ventured to display any democratic sym- 
pathies was disowned by his friends, and became socially 
declassi. To persevere, he had to be cast in an heroic 
mould. There was, for example, no circle of society, how- 
ever distinguished, to which the presence of Grote would 
not have added lustre ; yet for years this highly cultured 
man — who lamented that he lived in ** an age of steam 
and cant'* — was debarred by his political opinions from 
the social intercourse for which he was so admirably 
fitted.^ Active radicalism might bring, and often did 
bring, imprisonment and ruin. Wilkes, for instance, was 
outlawed and imprisoned ; yet even he, ** an unworthy 
represeutative of good principles,'* as Mr. Gladstone called 
him, has a claim upon our sympathy. The picture too 
of Bentham devoting his vast talents and a long life of 
unremitting and unrewarded toil to the amelioration of 
mankind is surely one of the most touching and heroic 
which history has to show. The sight of that venerable 
figure in the old Hermitage at Queen's Square Place, 
whether among his books and papers or pacing round 
his garden, is one upon which the imagination loves to 
dwell. There was an artless simplicity about some of 
the old school of Kadicals which was refreshing because 
it was so obviously sincere. Cartwright was " in his 
simplicity subhme " ; while Bentham is said to have been 
boyish to the end. In his constitution youth and age 



that he heul admitted among his staff of writers " one who would rather 
keep company with a hysena than with a Radical " (Bobbins' Early Public 
Life of Mr. Gladstone^ p. 68). 

^ After the Grotes had begun to enter society Sydney Smith is said to 
have remarked to Mrs. Grote : '* Now that you have been seduced, my 
dear, I may tell you that your virtue was sometimes uncommonly dis- 
agreeable " (Edinburgh Review for July, 1873). 
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Carlyle once said that there was a "paralytic" type of 
radicaliam, and it aurely must be that which we are 
confrouted with to-day Even as long ago as 1887, John 
Bright, then verging on the confines ot old age, and 
bidding farewell to pubHc life, spoke in melancholy tones 
of the condition of the party to which he had given snch 
Instre and distinction. "The moral sense," he said, "of 
the Liberal party seems to have become depraved, and all 
that we boasted of in its former character has for the time 
forsaken it." ' \\'bat would be have said if he had been 
living at this hour ? Happy he to have been spared the 
sight of a veritable ddbdcle of the party of which he was 
so proud. 

But though the new Radicals are distinguished by 
their points ot disagreement, it must in fairness be allowed 
that they are sometimes of the same opinion, and that 
when then do agree their unanimity is wonderful. They 
at least clamour with one voiee for legislative interfer- 
ence; they join hands in casting from them that idea of 
laissez faiTf which they once so heartily professed. Their 
work, as the old Radicals conceived it, was to tear off the 
bonds ot privilege and prejudice, to liberate the oppres 
and to strike off the fetters which clogged the energies 
and industry of the individual man. They sought to 
obtain the greatest happiness for humanity by a sturdy 
individuabsm, and they believed that the surest way to 
reach the goal in view was to secure to every man his 
independence. Their work, in a word, was one of dis- 
enthralment. So believing, they set themselves the 
miaeion — Hke Knights of the Holy Ghost, to use HeineV 
strange aimilitude^of redressing human wrong. But all 

' John Blight, by 0. A. Viaca., p. 203. 
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that is uow changed ; for if there is one thing that is 
especially distinctive of modern radicalism, it is its constant 
cry for legislation ; it is suffering from a fit of what Mira- 
beau called " la plus funeste maladie des gouvernemeiits 
modernes," namely, "la fuveur de gouverner". The bureau- 
cratic temper appears to be a form of disposition to which 
democracy is liable to excess. Under the plea of pro- 
tecting persons against themselves and the consequences 
of their follies and their faults, legislation is demanded 
that is too often of a coercive and irdtating kind. The 
Radical poHcy is branded everywhere with that odious 
word compulsion. The education question will serve to 
illustrate the fact. Priestley used to protest against the 
establishment of a stereotyped form of education by the 
state; Bentham and Place valued highly — no one more 
so — the education of the people, but they did not 
propose to go to Parhament for the enactment of a 
scheme; they set to work themselves to establish Lan- 
casterian and chrestomathic schools. Roebuck again, 
though he certainly beheved that it was the duty of 
the state to educate the people, insisted that in matters 
of religion allowances should be made for differences 
of opinion. "So believing," he said, "I shall certainly 
support every plan for the education of the people by 
the state which does not interfere with the religious 
feelings and opinions of the parents and guardians of the 
children to be educated," It is precisely this kind of 
interference — which would compel parents to send their 
children to schools where denominational teaching is for- 
bidden — against which the supporters of the voluntary 
schools so earnestly protest. In the same spirit this 
disciple of Bentham attacked the extreme temperance 
and Sabbatarian parties; he called them "canting hypo- 
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constitutional systems were, comparatively speaking, of 
very little moment, the former believed that their im- 
portance was supreme. Of Pope's celebrated linea :- 



i 



Bcntliara said that it was " one of the most foolish coup- 
lets thiit was ever written — if written with knowledge ",' 
His iriuark is strikingly typical of the Radical point of 
view, and it stands almost at the very antipodes of thought 
in ilf; distance from the sentiment expressed by Dr. 
Johnson in the lines that he added to Goldsmith's 



The nLas>;ive ^a^'acity of tin.' Doctor is plainly mani- 
fested here ; tV>r he bolonfTfd to that numt-roiis cI.i^h •.•( 
thinkers who helii-ve that the form of povenmii'ni is liy 
no means iis ijii["irt!mt »n tlio character of the men \\h < 
make iind administer the laws. Most schemes of pohtica! 
improvrmfut, he said, are " very lauf;hahle thing's " : and 
he added that lui would not give half a guinea to live 
under one form of government rather than another. That 
perhaps may lie thought to be an extravagant Tory view ; 
liut Jinrke. who was the ver>' incarnation of ^Vhicgism, 
was of much the same opinion. When he declaimed 
against the folly of overrating " the wisdom and the (lowi r 
of human le^'islation," he, in effect, condemned that ex- 
a^'gerated hiiigiia^'e about the potentialities of governmem 
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which was beginniDg to be heard.^ The new Eadicals, 
though still fond of theorising, must be constrained by 
force of circumstances to allow that Burke and Johnson 
were substantially correct. For during the present century 
the world has enlarged its experience. It has, in fact, dis- 
covered that monarchs and aristocracies have often acted, 
and do constantly act, in the interests of the governed ; 
that identity of interest in the governors and the governed 
is not necessarily a security for good government at all ; 
that the governed do not always know their true interest, 
nor pursue it when they know it.^ The reasoning of the 
old Eadicals was one-sided and misleading, and both their 
premises and deductions were far too absolute in character. 
True it is that in their days the condition of the mass 
of the population was often very bad; that there was 
scarcity, poverty, ignorance and leaden -eyed despair; and 



' Boswell's Johnson ; Burke* 8 Speech on the Taxation of America, 
^ It is curious to consider the different opinions of political writers on 
this question. Compare the following. Rousseau said : ** Of themselves, 
the people always desire what is good, hut do not always discern it. The 
general will is always right, hut the judgment which guides it is not al- 
ways enlightened " (Social Contract^ chapter vi.). Macchiavelli said : '* I 
will venture to assert against all that the people is more constant, more I 
judicious, more prudent than any prince. And it is not without reason 
that the voice of the people is compared to the voice of a god " (Villari's 
Macchiavelli, vol. iii., p. 819). In his Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea, 
Lord Halifax said : ** I will not deny hut that * Interest will not lie ' is a 
right maxim, whenever it is sure to be imderstood. ... A nation is a 
great while before they can see, and generaUy they must feel first before 
their sight is quite cleared. This maketh it so long before they can see 
their interest, that for the most part it is too late for them to pursue it ; 
if men must be supposed always to follow their true interest, it must be 
meant of a new manufactory of mankind by Gk)d Almighty ; there must 
be some new clay, the old stuff never yet made any such infallible 
creature." 

28 
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that the governing class did not always consider the best 
interests of the people. But the world now posaesaes an 
experience of democracy and representative government 
which it was formerly impossible to have ; and it ie no 
extravagance to say that out ot England the representa- 
tive system has proved itself to be but very moderately 
snccessful- For extravagance and corruption some modem 
democracies have been as bad as any oligarchy or monarch 
ever was. Even in England the character of the Radicals 
in this respect has gi-eatly changed since the days of 
Joseph Hume. It is true that now and then one of them 
is fomid to raise a warning voice ; but the Radicals quite 
as much as the Conservatives make incessant demands 
upon the Treasury. They are always wanting money foi 
this scheme or for that. The democratic form of gov- 
ernment, in fact, demands more courage, integrity and 
intelUgence than Bentham ever dreamed of. Roasseau, 
fanatic though he was, showed greater wisdom here. II 
there was, he said, a nation of gods, it would he governed 
democratically ; but so perfect a government would be 
unsuitable to men.' Burke once said that " a perfect 
democracy is the most -shameless thing in the world " ; 
and the Radicals themselves have, with a curious incon- 
sistency, used language that imphed the truth of hit 
. remark. In the same breath that they have claimed tht 
/ right of self-government for the people, they have denied 
I their fitness to receive it. When Burke spoke ot tht 



' Bousaeau. Social Cimtracl, chap, iv. Campara his Btatement i 
same chapter: "Tokiag the teim in Its strk't sense, theto nevei 
enated, aod never will eiist, any true democracy. It ifl coDtrary b 
natural order that the majority ahould gocem and that (he t 
sbould be governed." 
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populace as ** the swinish multitude,** the democrats were 
furiously enraged ; yet no one has spoken more harshly of 
the people than they. Place, for instance, said that he 
was not too ignorant to see that "the common people 
must ever be imbecile when not encouraged and sup- 
ported by others who have money and mfluence **. Eoe- 
buck too declared that "the masses** show "profound 
ignorance, and necessarily inveterate prejudice,** and he 
reluctantly admitted that the danger of placing power in 
the hands of the ignorant could only be avoided by 
" careful and slow proceedings **. In Uke manner, John 
Stuart Mill justified what appeared to be a cooling of 
his democratic ardour by saying that he dreaded " the 
ignorance and especially the selfishness and brutality** 
of the people, so long as their education remained so 
wretchedly imperfect.^ Nor is this all. It is worthy of 
remark that both James and John Stuart Mill spent the 
greater portion of their lives in administering, under the 
East India Company, a form of government that was 
in flagrant contradiction to the theories they professed. 
Nor did any one defend the rule of what was in effect a 
vivifying despotism more strenuously than they. A more 
remarkable example of the habit of preaching one thing 
and practising another it would be diflBcult to find. John 
Stuart Mill had, however, sometimes a dim percep- 
tion that a democratic form of government was not 
quite the sumimiin bonum that most Badicals fancied 
that it was ; for he once told Professor Nichol that 
he would like to see Ireland governed Uke India; "I 

^ The Radicals have often resembled the fastidious Gelo, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, who found the people very unpleasant to live with: 8i}/mG 
cvvoiKriixa iiX'^P*''''^^'^^^ (Herodotus, bk. vii., ch. clvi.). 
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myself," he B&id, "have always been for a good stout 
deapotiam ".• 

"Whether democracy is the best form of government it 
would be uow-a-days a barren question to dispute. For 
whether we welcome it or not ; whether we say with 
Mazzini that it is the self-govemmeDt of the people under 
the leadership of the best and wisest ; whether we call it 
an aristocracy of orators sometimes interrupted by a. 
monarchy df one ;^ whether we agree with Bismarck that 
it resembles the government of a household by the nursery ; 
or with Talleyrand that it is an aristocracy ot blackguards ; 
it is present for evil or for good. The doctrine of the gov- 
ernment by the majority may be obnoxious to criticism. 
Lord Houghton said that it meant that everybody wished 
to govern others but to be exempt from government 
himself; Disraeli — ^who has somewhere styled the re- 
presentative system "a fatal drollery "^ — said that self- 
government was in terms a contradiction, because power 
must be necessarily exercised by a minority of numbers 
even Paine, who had ft sense of humour, once observed 
that as the fools outnumber the wise, the minority should 
govern. But however that may be, the Radicals have 
ground for exultation. If the consummation of democracy 
— and democracy implies the control of Parliament by the 
people — has been the grand object to which their pre- 
decessors devoted their labours and their lives, then we 
are driven to the conclusion that their work has been ac- 



' Wftllaa' Life of Place, p. 117 ; Leader's Life and LctUri of John 
Arthur Bocbuck: J. S. Mill's Aiflabiographi/ ; Unpublished Letters from 
J. S. Mill to PiofesBor Niohol, in the Fortnightly Review for May. I89T. 

'Cp. Thft Qovemment of Athena under Pericles: Kiyif liir SijjioitpiiTio. 
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complished, and that the radicalism of the old traditional 
type is a spent and waning force. If this be the case, the 
distractions and divisions of the Liberal party of to-day 
can be naturally explained. For the old-world Eadical 
lags superfluous on the stage. What the future Eadical 
will be it is not easy to predict, but that he will be a very 
different person it seems impossible to doubt. 
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lions. Puce 11. Monthly. 
Voli I,-VI.,&t e»ch. 

EAD SHOT (THE) ; ot, Sport«nut-i 
Complete Guide. Bdog it TreHtiie on 
Ibe Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
■nd Finishing Lenoni on the An of 
Shooling Game of all kinds. Alio 
Game-dnvinE, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
lliootinE,Dog-breaking,elc. ByMARKS- 
kan. With numeroiu lllustrutions. 
Crown Bvo,, loi, M. 

Ula. — Chess Sfahk& ; or, Sbori and 
Bright Gamei of Cbess. Collected and 
Arr^gedbyJ. H, Ellis, M, A. Bvo., 



'olkard.— Thb Wild-Fowlbb : A 

Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modem '. descriptive alio of DPcoyj 
■nd Flight -ponds, Wild^fowl Shooling, 
Gunniag-punis, Shooling-yacbts, fee. 
AIM Fowling in the Feni and in Foreign 
Counlriea, Rock-fowling, Ac. fte., by 
B. C, FOLKAKD. With 13 Engravings 
— --eel, and lorBral Woodcuu. 8va, 



Pord.— The Theory and PKACT:ceoF 
Abchemv, By Horace Kohd. New 
Edition, iboToughiT R<.-viKd and Re- 
written by W. Bt;TT, M.A. Witha Pre- 
facebyc. ]. Longman, M.A. avo,.i+i, 

Pranols — A Book on An<ilinc : or. 
I'realiK on the Art of Fishing in every 
full Illusir,iied List 



of Sail 
With Pon 



m Flies 



1 Coloured Plates. 



Qi been.— Toboggan INC 



Graham,— Cot; STRY Pastimes fob 
Boys. By P. Audeeson Geahah, 

With 351 Illustratioiu fiotn Drawings 
and Phoiogniphs. Crown Bvo., 31. fti. 

I>aiiK-- 



Witl 



10 Illustraiiuiii. Crown 



LlUle.— CROQt;ET : its Histoiy, Rula, 
and Secrets. Ry ARTHUR LiLLiK, 
Champion Grand Nation tl CroqtMt 
Clut), 1873 : Winner of the - All-Comen' 
Championship,' Maidstone, 1896. With 
4 Full-page Illiulrallons by LuciEH 
Davis, ij Illustrations in the Text, •nd 
17 Diagmms. Crovrn Bvo. . lit. 

liODginkti.— Chess Openino*. By 
Feeoeeii:ic W. l.atii;iiAN. Fcp. Bvo., : 
ar. M. J 

Kaddeii.— T»e Diahy or MastB'J 
William SiLfcNCE A Study of" " 

speare and of Eliiabethan Spoi 
the Rigbl Hon. D. H. Madd)!: 
Chancellor o( Ibe University o( 
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Bport and Pastime — coniinucd. 

Ifaskelyne.— Sharfs .\no Flats; a Prootor. 
Complile Rpvelalion of Ihe Scr ' ~ 



By JOHM NKVII, MASkKl.THE. of Iht 
Egyplion Hall. WiUj 6a llluslralions. 
Crown Svo,, 6i. 

Park.— The Game ot Goi.f. B) 
William Park, tunr., Cbsmpioi! 
Goirer, 1S87-89. With 17 Plal« and 
a6 IllUSlrniions In the Teit. Crowr 



Payne- Gall wey (Sir Rat.ps, BaH.). 
Lkttkks to Young Shooters (Firsi 
- - LtDeCho[ceandUseoraGun. 

■o.,7J.6fl'. 

iJiTTBKSTO YOUKC Shooters (Second 
* S«fe»). On the Production. Prewrni 
Ikin, and Killing oTCfttnc^ WittiDJri^c- 
lions in ShoolinR Wood-Pigeons and 
BreHldnE-in Rciricuei*. With For- 
irail and 103 lliiulrations. Crown 
8vo., 131, 6rf. 
Lktters to Youkg Shooters (lliird 
.Sca-iei). Comprising a Short Naiura) 
Hiwory of Ihe Wildfowl Uial are R^irc 
__ ,. ._ .^_ .,_..:_^ Idindi, 



Plat Wnin 
WITH THE Laws and ETi<nrtTT> ( 
Whist, By Richasd A. Psoc 
Crown Svo, , 3;, 6r^ 



BibbleBdnIe-— Thi QtiBKH's Houm 
and Stag-Hunting Recollsctiow 
By l/>RO RiBBLeSDALE. Master o( tl 
Buckhonnds. 1891-9;. With Inlrodtl 
lory Chspier on the Hereditaj^ MuU 
ship by E. Burrows. With 24 Plat 
and 35 Uluiiraiions in the Tern, j 
eluding leproduciions from Oil I'aintin 
in the poissiion of Her Majesty ti 
IJucen at Windsor Castle snd Cuoilx 
land Lodge, Original Drawings by ( 
I D. Giles, and riom Prints and PbM 
graphs. 8vo..)si. 

I Ronalda.— The Flt-Fishsi'i bm 
M01.0CY. By .'U.FRED Ronalds. Wil 

30 Coloured Pluies. 8vo., 141, 

Thompaoa and Catman. Hahi 
in-Hano Figurb Skating. By N« 
rLH'fiv G, iHOMPSON and F. Laub 
Cannan, Members of the Skating cm 
'""'' '-—oduclion by Capiftin J^. f 



i..6j. 



, R.A. 



Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland ; -Wiioooks. ThkSeaFishmmam:Q 

With wx. Illusiralions. Cr, Svo, . itl., 1 prising tb^ Chief ■Methods of Hook t 

Line Fishing in the BniDih and oli 

Pole.— The Theobv of the Modern Seas, and Remarks on Keu, Boats, 1 

FiiT Game of Whist. By Boating. ByJ.C.WiLCOCKS. IUusumi 

mPoLB, Fep. 8vo,.2i, 6rf. [ Cnivm avo., Sj, 



BteBl (John Henry). 



Tetarinary Hedlcine, &o. 



I Ox. With 119 Illus' 



(reprinted frciin the Xtaligilt 

Alarcb. 1B97). By S. C CsoHWJtioii 
With 30 Illnsimttom 



OUTI.IJ 



vv„o.»,„u„™i,on.. o™. .atonehenKe.--n.RDociNH«ui 

J for thS "4 of Veferimivl W.lh 78 WoodEngmving.. 8«^.7,.6 

Sludents in the Dissecting K'«"i- 1 Youatt (WiLmam|. 

CiownSvo.,?). W, TheHorsk. Kevlsed and eiibtrctd. f 

K'itawygram.-Hoii»K£ AND STAIII.B.S ' W, Watson, M.R.CV..S. With • 

By Major-Gen i-ral Sir P, FiT/WYGMAX, I Wood Engravinet. Svo., 7,1. W. ,' 

Ban, With 56 p«CB> o' lllustnilions. The Doc. Revised and enlAreart. yf<H 

. . __ ... __. I 33 Wood Kngnivings, Bra.,til, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political PhiloBophy. 

LOGIC. KHETOSrc, 
Abbott.— The F.LEHBHTS OF LOOLC. By 



Aristotle. 

I'liK Ethics: Gnck Ten. Illiutmteil 

wilhE'savsndNolH. BySirALEX- 

AKDF.i? Grant, Bnrt. avds. avo..3xi. 

All IHTSODUCTIOH TO AmSTOTl^B'S 

Ethics. Boolts 1,-[V. (BooltX. c, 
yi..ix. in an Appendix,) With a con- 
llnumis Aunlysis and Nol«, % ibe 
Rev. tlDWARU MOORB, D.D, Cr. 

BrcohIFbancis), 

CouPLKTE WOKXS. Edited by R. 1. 
ELLit, jAues Spkdoi.sg. and D. D, 
Heath. 7 vols, 8vo,. £3 131, w. 

LrrrnKS amd Mkr, indmlmg ill his 
occafionsl Works. Ediled by jAHGs 
Speddino. 7 vols. B™.. ^4 4J. 

Thc Essatk: with Annoiations. By 

Richard Whatilv, D.D. Svo., 



ThrEssays. WlihlntroduciioD.Nolei, 
and Index, % E. A. ABBOTT, D,D. 
1 vols, Fcp. Svo, , 61. llie Ten and 
Index only, without Introduciion and 
Noles, in One Volume. Fcp. Svo., 
u. 6d. 
Bain (Alekahdeii). 

Mental Science. Crown Sva, 61. Grf. 

MoRAt. Science. Crown Bvo, , 41. bJ. 
Tlu nee worii as aicnv can it tad in bih 

SBNSeSANPTHKiNTKLLECT. 8to.,ISJ. 

Emotions ANt> the Will. Bvo,. t^. 
Logic. Dei>(;ctivb and Inuuctivk. 

Part t,,4(. Pan II., fin. 6rf. 
Practical Essayb. Ctovd Svo.. u. 
Bra?.— The Philosophv or Neces- 
^ITT; or Law in Mind at in Matter. 
By Charles Beat, Crown Bvo., y. 
Crosier [John Bbattie). 
HisTOET or Intellectual Devblot- 

ment : on the Line* of Modem EtoIh- 



and Chlistianily down to the Closing 
of ibe Schooli of Albeni by Joili- 
■uan. 539 A,D. Bvo., 141. 



YCHOLOGY, bt. 

\ Croaier (John flEArriE) — co<i/»nii«i'~ 

CiviLIHATIOH AND ProcrkSs ; brine 

PoillicaJ, Religious and Social Philo. 
lopby. 8va., 14J. 
DsTidBon.— The Logic or DbeinI' 

Explained and Applied. By 



Oreen [Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettlesiiih, 
Vols. I, and 11. Pbilowphical Works 



Lkctubes on the Principles or 
Political Obligation. Bva, ji. 
HodgBon {Shadworth H, \. 

Time and Space: a Metaph»sicsl 
Essay, Svo,, i6». 

ThbThboevof Practice ; anEibical 
Inquiry, a V0I5, 8vo., 24J. 

The Pkilosophit or Replection. 1 

The Metaphvbic or Exmkience. 4 
vob. 1. General Analysit of Eic«ri- 
ence. II. Positive Science. III. Anal- 
ysis of Conscious Action. IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. Svo,. 36<. aei. 
HuDi«.— The Phii.oeopkical Works 

or Davhj Hums. Edited bv T. H. 

GREEMandT. H. Grose. 4*015. sto., 

jer. Or ^epantlely. Essays, a vols. 

a8j, 'Irealise of Hnman Nalure. i 



«JA. 



H.D., LL.D... 



By Willi 

tf own avo, , 71. oa. 
Jastiiiiaii.-'THE Institutes or Jtw- 

TINIAN; Latin Text, chirfly Ihilt ot 

HuKhke. wiiti English Introduction, 

Tianilaiion, Notes, and Suinmair. By 

ThoUAICSandARs, MA, Svo.. iBi. 

Kant (ImiAHUEi.). 

Critiqijk or Peactical Rkasom, and 

Othhb Works on the Tiiforv of 

Ethics. TranslatedbyT. K.Abhott. 

B,D. Wilh Memoir. Bvo., iw. M. 

FUNDAMEMTAI. PRINCIPLES OP THE 

Metaphvsic or Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T, K. Abbott, RD. Crown 

<T0.,3L 
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Kant I 

Intkouui 
Essay un the Mistaken Sltbth.tv 
OK THE Four FiCUkBS. Tranalaied 
byT. K. Abbott, Svo.. 6i. 

V. A. H, KlL. 
., 31. 6rf. 



' IJRSCidlPTIVIt PsrcHO- 



Philosoi-mv or KnowLeDaK: a a In- 

guir)' into ih« Naiurr, Limit' Jnd 
vnlidily of Human Cogniiivc faculty. 



'"Elbhemtb 
Outline* 



ir PHysioLoaiCAL Psv- 

IF PKVSIOLDCICAI, PSV- 

A Tex[-b(uli Hi Menial 
Academics and Collegei. 



LutoBlawaki — Thb Okigih and 
Growth or Plato's Logic By W. 

I.UTOSLAWSKI. BVQ.. 911. 

Max MiJIler (F.). 
THt^iENCK OP Thought. evo,,3ii. 

IhKKE iKTRODUCTORr Lecturbs o^ 
THE SCISNCK or ThOLFCKT. Byo, 



Of THE PHKKOHKHA 

or ths Huuah Mind. By jAuaa 

Mill, a voU. Svo.. iBi 

Mill (JOHM Stuakt). 
A System ot Logic. Cr. <«□., jr. hd. 

On Libebtv. Cr. Bvo., u. ^rf. 

COHEIDEIHTIONSON RePR^ 

GovKgNMdNT. Crown Svo., 



Mill (JOHN Stuakt)— «m«<n»Mf. 

Hamilton's hhilosophy. 8vd., i 

Natusg. thb Utility of Kslicii 

amoThkisk. TIueeE»my*. Sto,, 



LL.D., F.R.S 
Stock (St. Geoeue). 
Deductive Logic Fcp. 6vo., jt. 
Lectures in the Lvocum ; or, A 
toile's Ethica for Eoglirii Rcadi 
h'diled by St. GsoHCiK Stoi 
Crown Svo.. 7J- 64 
Bully (JAUES). 



The Teacher's Handbooic or f 



Children's Ways : being Seiecticj 
[rom IbeAulbor't 'Studies of Chil 
hood.' with wme additional Maiti 
. Ibc Text. Cnn 



°22°" 



Sutberland. — The Oricih ai 
Growth or the Mohal Instixc 
Sl-therland, M. 



Bwinburae.— Picture Locic: 

AtiempI to Popuian^ the Science 
Reasoninf;. By Ai-rsED JAWES Swi 
BURNE. M.A. With 33 Woodca 



— Hl&TDKY or PKtLOSOPI 

leu Weber. Piofessar in \ 
iiy of Slrubnrg. 1 laiuLMed 
Thilly, P(i,D. 8vo., 161 



H^ COHEIDEII 4T10NS 

^h GOVHRNUKNT. 



Weber. 



LUSONS ON RjlAEUNIMi. Fcp. Sv 
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Zeller iDr F-OWAi 



P Thk Stoics. GricuKSAHS. ako Scxf- 

TmnsUled bjVnt Rev, O. J. 
kEiCHEL. MA. Crown 8vo., 151. 

|> Outlines oi- thk Histohy of Grkkk 
PHiuisopHr. TrHnnlated by Sarah 

.KVNK Rtld EVRLTN ABBOTT. 
Crown Bvo,, loi 6d. 



Zeller (Oi Edward)— cai 

" THE 



THE Eakuek Peri- 
PATITICS. Translaled by B. F. C. 
CcsTELLOE, M.A., and j. H, MulR- 
HEAD, M.A. 1 voli, Cr. Sva.141, 



MANUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Slv»,h<,r,i Sinii.J 

LMahuai. or Political Eojnomv. , Moral Philosophv (Ethics awdNatu- 
■ j, Devas, M.A. Cr. Byo. . 6<. W- 1 ral Law). B]r Joseph Rickabt, S.J. 
' Crown Bvo., 51. 

T PRINCJPLEE or KN0WLEI>CK. By 
N RlCKABV, S.J. Crown Bvo., sj. 

Natural Thbolcwy. By Bsenasd 

GeneRalMbtaphtSICS. ByJOHMRiCK- BOEDDRU.S.). Crown Bvo.. 6j. W, 
ABV, S.J. Crown Bva, 51. | 

Logic 



History and Science of Langofige, &o. 

Uax Mnller [¥.)—cbh, 



JftVi dBOn, — I -E A D [ N G ) 

PfKCLiSH Words Explained and E:. 
plified. By Wji.liAK L. Davhi 
(. M.A Fcp. Bvo., y. 6rf. 



Three Lhctl-res on the Sciencs 
OF Lancvaqx, and its Place in 
Genekal ElDUCATinN. delivered at 
Oitford, 1B89. Crown Bvo.. 31. neL 



iam.— English Svnonvub. Class - 
I uid Explained : wilh Pmcticnl 
- - By G. F. Gbahau. Feap 



Rogat — Thesaitkus op Englisr 
WORDS AND Phhaxes. Chissiiwd and 
Arrangwl !o as to Fntilimtc ihe E»- ' 
pre«aion of Idoij snd nsslisi in Ulerwy i 
CompcBitioTi By Peter Mask R0CK1^ 1 
M,D.,F.R.S, Remmposed Througbool, ] 
tnl«rged and improved, panly from "' " 
Aulhor'i Noies, and wilh u full Inaor, 
by tbe Amhor's Son. John Lewis 
RoGBT. Crown Bto., ioi. 6rf. 
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Poetry and the Drama— i:e»i/i>ui^. 

Morri.B(WiLLiAM)-.-™/inu/u. Komansa.— A Sbi.whiom rw 

THK OuvssEV at HoKBR. I.itinu inio I Pokms at GtomJK JOBN R( 



Engliih Verst 6>. 
The jEneids or Virdii. Done ii 
Englbh Vent 6i. 

Certain □( ibe i'Dcticnl Worki mar ai^' 
bad In the follon-ing Editions •- 
Tbb Eabtiilv Pahadjse. 



35). J or ss. <tach, told s«parMtdy. I 

each, soM KpomtL^lv. | 

Cbeap EdstioD, in i vol Cs. iia. , 71. Si'. ! 
LovB 15 Enough; or, Th« Freeing ol I 

Pharamond ■ > Morallly. Squnre ■ 

crown Svo. . ji, 6d, 
n — — ^ Wat. Square crawn 



I M.A., LL.D., F.R.S, tt^lh a 
p I diioiion by T. HehberT \' 
ftesidenl of Magilnlcn CoUt-gc 
' Crown 8to.. 41, M 

Rush oil.— SoNNSTS ow thb ; 

«n .^niholofry coinpiL«l by 1 
"' V RUSSEU..S.J. Cn 






Wor^c 



. Willi 



spp. 9 



k Morris's Pnsi: 



NesBiT (Mn. Hubsrt Bi.ANHI. Firsi 
SeriiH, Croan 8vo., 31. 6rf. Seconi' 
Series, wilh Portrail. Crown 8vii., 51. 

BileyljAMKs WiiiTTOMB). 
Old Fashionbd Roans ; Poems. 

A Child-woki-d Poeus. Fcp, 8vo. 



RUB<([rj(T OF E>OC SlFEHS. Witb ^J 

Illiuiralions by C. M ift-LviiA. 
Crown Bvo.. 61. 
TUk Golden Yeah. From Ihe Verse 
and Prose of jAMts Whulomk 
RiLSr. Compiled by Ci.aka R. 
LAucHlIH. Fcp. Sm. lioiii. 410., 1 

Fiotion, Uumoiir. Ac. 

Allingham.— Crookeu Paths, liy Deland 

Fkancis Allinghau. Cr, Svo. ' 
Anstey.— Voces Populi. Re| 

from ■Punch'. By f. Anstev. r,r.i thk Wibi 

Bernajii) Partkidge. Cr. 8vo,, 31. b-f. 
BoKcaneflsId (Thk Earl op). 
Novels and Tales. 
C^mpleieiniimls. Cr. Svo., u.6J. 



Tupper,- Poems. By John 
■r UPPER. Selected and Edi 
William Michael Rosskttl 

Words woFth. — Selectrd 
By A.NDKEw Lang. With 
LTHVUre Frontispiece Ot Rydil 
With i& Illustrations and nii 
Initial Lctten By Alfred P/ 
A. R, A. Crown Svo. . gill edges, 

Wordi^Torth and Colerid 

Descb 






avo., y. 
Olb Chksteh Tai 



tsWirs. Cr.i 



Vivian Grtry. 
TbeVou Ill-Duke, 4c. 
Alroy. Inon. &c 
ConUtrini Fleming. 






ac. Lothair, 

»niretl, Endyniioii. 

NovRi s Apm Tales. The Hiigbendtn 
Edition With 3 Portraits And ir 
VignellBS. It vols, Ci. Svo., 4ar. 
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Cochrane (Alfred). 

The Kestrel's NEsr.and other Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 3J. 6rf. 

Leviore Plectso : Occasional Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3f. 6«/. 



Douglas. — Poems ok a Country 
Gentleman. By Sir George Doug- 
las, Bart CroMm 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Goethe. 

Faust. Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. Svo.. y. 

The First Part of the Tragedy 
OF Goethe's Faust in English. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D. Ne^^ 
and Cheaper Edition, with the Death 
of Faust, from the Second Part. 
Crown Svo. , 6s. 

Gumey (Rev. Alfred, M.A.). 

Day-Dreams: Poems. Cr. Svo, y. 6d. 

Love's Fruition, and other Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., ai. 6d, 

Hampton.— For Remembrance. A 
Record of Life's Beginnings. Three 
Poetical Quotations for Every Day in 
the Year for Birth, Baptism, Death. 
Illustrative of our Life, Temporal. Spirit- 
ual, Eternal. Interleaved for Names. 
Compiled by the Lady Laura Hamp- 
ton. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works, a vols. Fcp.8vo.,iai. 
Complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo., 7J. 6d. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Wiiiings of Jkan Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo. , 2s. 6d.; cloth plain, y. 
cloth gilt 



liecky.—PoEMs. By W. E. H. Lbckt. 
Fcp. 8vo., y. 



Earl of) (Owen 



Lang (Andrew). 

Grass op Parnassus. 

2J. 6d. net. 



Fcp. 8vo., 



The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , 6j. 

Ijayard.— Songs in Many Mo<^ds. 
By Nina F. Layakd. And The 
Wandering Albatross, &c. By 
Annie Cordek. In one volume. 
Crown 8va, 5^. 



Iiytton (The 
Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8va, loi. 6d. 

LuciLE. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo.. loi. 6d. 



Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 

WITH IVRY, AND THE ARM AD A. By 

Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 4to., 

10s. 6d. 
Bijou Edition. 

i8mo. , 2S, 6d.. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 



Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., zj. 
sewed, is. 6<f: cloth. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.). 

A Book of Strife, in the Form op 
THK Diary OF AN Old Soul: Poems. 
i8mo., dr. 

Rampolli : Growths from a LoNr.. 
Planted Root; being Translations, 
new and old (mainly in verse), chieflv 
from the German ; along with ' A 
Year's Diary ot an Old Soul '. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 

Moflrat.—CRiCKETY Cricket: Rhymes 
and Parodies. By Douglas Mcjkpat. 
With Frontispiece by Sir Frank Ixk:k- 
wo<)D, Q.C, M.P., and 53 Illustrations 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. , as. 6d. 

Morris (William). 

Poetical Works—Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
Svo. , price 6s. each : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 6s. 
each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 6if. 

The Defence of Guknevere, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 

Ix>VE IS Enough ; or. The Freeing o( 
Pharamond : a Morality ; and Poems 
BY THE Way. 6f. 
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Oliphant.— Old Mb. Thk[>coui. i^ 

" s, OUPHAJJT. Ciown tvo.. as. M 



THB AUTOBIOGEAPHy Ot A TR 

Fcp. Bvo.. If. Kwed ; u. dd c)t)t 

DOkKEN : The Story a\ a Singur, 

Wattaking Men. Crown 8vo. , i 

Hops the Hermit : a Ronuoi 

Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6r. 



Digby G 



[e Coven iry. 



The tnlerpreWr. 

Good for Nolhln^. 

Tlu Queen's Maries, i ^jcncnu Dounce- 

Cr. 8vo., ij. 61^. eacb. 
Merriman.— FuDT.sAM : a Siorp of iht 

Indian M III iny. ByHENRrSRTOSMiiR. 

KIMAN. With FniMiapieceaiul Vigneui 

by H. G. Massby, A.R.E Crown 8vo. . 

y.t-d. 
Morris (Wili-iau). 

G Ft-OOD, Crown fivo., 



ThbWatooft 
TBI Well at ti 



i. 

I World's End. a 



M also called The Lam 
S.,.li-e post Svo., ^ 






Tkr Roots of the Mountains. 

Wrillrn in Prose and Vctk. Square 

ccovn Bva , Sr. 
A Tale op thr Housk or tmk Wolit- 

IHGS. Written in Prose and VerM, 

Square crowa Bvo., 6r. 
A DutAtf 

KiSC'K I 

Nsws rkou Nowhbrk; or. An Epoch 
ofReH. Po«t8»o., -- '■' 

•«• For Mr. Waiinm 1 

Woiki, lee p. 19. 
Nawman (Car din ai.}. 

Loss AND Gain ; The Story of a 1 
vert. Crown 8™. Cabinet Hdi 
bi. : Popular EdiiloD, 31. M. 

Calt.IVTA : A Tale of tKe Third 
toiy. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edi 
6j. • Popular Edition. 3J. 6ii. 



'1 Poetical 



Philli ppa- Wolle y. - 

LiFPS-WoLLGV. Wiih 13 lUiutraUoiu 
Ciovfti Svo., 31. 6d. 

Quintana.— Thx Cid Campsadoi. 

an Historical RoDiaooc. By S. 
Antonio dbThukbav la Quint aki 
Translated from the Spanish by Heint 
t.GiLL, M AT.C.D. CtoWD8vo..bi. 
Hhoaoom;! (Owen). 
The Jewel or Ynts Gaian : ^- - 
a hitherto unprinled Chapter ii 
Hislorj' ot (he Sea Roven. Wtthj 
Illustrations by LahCKIjOT S" " 
Cro\>ii8vo., 31. 6d. 
BATTLEMEKTASOTOWEEiaRof 
With Frontispiece by R. 
WooDViLLS. Crown 8vo.. 1 
For ths White Ross or AsmoiI 
Story of the Jacobite Rising ot IJ 
Crown Bvo.. 6j. 
Se well (Elizabeth M.). 
AGUmpseoflbe World. 1 Amy Hertu^ 
Laneton Paivinage. Cleve HaUT] 

Margarel Pen;ival. Gertmdie. 

Katharine Ashloo. Home Ijfe,^ 

The Earl's D.iughier. After Life. 
The Eiperience of Life. ! Ursula. If-— 
Cr. Bvo. IJ. 61/. eacb, clotbplain. ar.fl 
each, cloth eitia, gilt edges. 
Stevenson (Robert Louis). 
The 5TKAKGS Case op Dk. jsmru. 

- — Fcp, 8vo.. u 



sewed, u. 



. cloib. 



More New Arabiak Nights— THr , 
Dynauiter. By RoBCKT Loun 
Stevenson and Fanny Van u 
Gript Stevbnmn. Clown Sin«i 
ji.W. jj 

The Wrono Box. By Robsst LMH 
tSTEVENSON and Llotd Ossound| 
Crown 8vo., 31. W. ^ 

Siittner. — Lay Down Your An0* 
[Du Waffet Niidtr): The Autobio- 
graphy of Martha Tilling. By Bkrtii^ 
VOH tSUTTNEB, Tnuitlaiid by T 
KOLUBs. Crown 8vo.. jj. tiJ. 
Taylor. — Early Italian LOTfe^ 
Stories. Edited and Retold br UM 
Taylor. With la lllumrationa bar V 

J. FORO. 
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Trollop e (Anthony). 
The Warden. Cr. Svo., i., 6.1. 
Bab CHESTER To WBRS. Cr. 8yo,,ii. 6. 
Walford (L. B.). 
Leddy MAdcRT. Crown a™., fii. 
lYAK]LD*liK:aMnlriTn(raialPfobIcn 

Crown 8vo- , 61. 
Mr. Smith : a Pan of his Life. Crovr 

Bva, 31. M. 
Ths Baby's Grandmotksr. Crow 

Bvo.. is. M 
COUSIHS Crown Byo.. u. 6J, 



Fiction, Humouv, &o. — continued. 

Wat 30 r . — R A cj Nc 
Volume of S 



Thk History or a Wlkk, Crown 

Bvo. 21, &/. 
ASTIFr-NECKEDGENHRATIOH. Crown 

Svo. 3], 6d. 

NAN.indoIherSlories. Cr.Svo.. ai. 6rf. 
Thk Mischief oi' MosiCA. Cnwn 



The MaTchVAKEH. Cr, Bvo., 1 



ChAsiKC : a 
Stories and 
a. By Alchki< E. T. Wat- 
litor of the ' Bodminlan Maga- 
Wilh 59 Itlusliatians. Crown 



A GKNTi.KMAMoy France. Cr.BMi.,61. 
The Red COCKADB. Cr. 8vo., 6j. 
SuRKWSBUKY. With 14 lliUstraliODi. 
Crown Bto., ts. 
Whishaw {Fred.}. 

ABOYAKOFTHBTEBJHBLHaRomanW 

of Ihe Coun of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tar of Riuia. With 19 Illiutralioos 
by H. G. MAUiy, A.R.E. Cr. Bvo.. 

A Tsar's GitATrruDt. Cr. 8vo,, 61. 

Woods.— Weeping Fmbv, and oiher 

Siories. By Margaret L. Woods, 

Auihor of 'A Village Tragedy '. Crown 



Popular Soienca (Natural EUstory, ftc). 

Hartwig (Dc. Geoh of)— ««■((«««<. 

THE SUHTEHBANEAN WOKU). With 
_3Mapsi 
Crown Bvo., 



5 toiind 



Butlor.— OuH 

An Account of Ihe Im 
in Dwelling- Houses. By EDiv 
Bl/TLER. 8.A„ B.Se. (Lond). Willi 
113 11' * 

Fumsaux (W.). 

TheOijtdooh World; or. The Young 

CoUector't Handl>Dok. With 1I 

Plates, 16 of which «re colourMl. 

and J49 lUnstialions in the Teil 

Crown Bvo, , 71. &/. 
BUTTERn.IBS AND MofHS (Briiisli^. 

With n colonred Plates and 241 
IlluslralioniinlheTexi. Crawn 8«o., 
71. 6d. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. With 

8 coloured Plates and 3J1 llluitrx- 
tions in the Te»t, Cr. 8vo.. js. 6d. 



H&rtwiK (Dr, George 




The Sea and its U 


;ng WoNDPns. 


With .a Pistes and 


303 Woodcuu. 


Bto., 7'. ift- 




THETROPtCAt-Wokl. 


, With 9 Plates 


and 17a Woodcuis. 


Ivo., 71. net. 


The PoLAii WosLD. 


With 3 Maps, 8 





PlatesHndbo Woodcuts. 8vo,.7i. net. 
Hkbozs of the P01.AR World, iq 

Illustrations, Crown Svo,, ai. 
Wonders op trs Tropical FouE£'r& 

40 llliuiiations. Crown B*o.,u, 
WoaitgHS under the Gmoi/no, ag 

I llusi rations. Crown Svo., ai. 
Marvels ovrr our Heads. 39 

lUusmttions. Crown Bro., ai. 
Ska Monsters and Sea Birds, js 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. ai. 6,/. 
Dbnizbks or the Deep. 117 lllits- 

trations. Crown Svo. , ai. 6d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes, w 

"irown Bvo.. ai. 6d. 
a ANIHAI.S OF THE TRUFICI. 

IllustralioDS. Crown Bto., 31, id. 



lUuslTRtioi 
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Popular Soianoe (Natural Histopy, fto.). 



Hudson (W. H ) 

British BiKDS. Wuh a L'l.apicr on 
SiractuwandCiaasificalion tiyFKANK 
E.lJKDnAi<P.f.R.S. With 16 Plates 
(B of which «re Coloured), and dvh- 
100 lUuslraitioiii in Ihc TeiL Ctdwd 



Wood (Rev. J G.)^ 



;?1 



700 lIluarHlidoa. Bvo., 7i. net. 
IHSRCT& Ahboad : a Popular A' 
e-.go liuccis, Iheir t^ir^ 



Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Suknck for Leisubr Hours. 
FMii'li^ir Essays on Scieniiiii.' Suhjecu. 
3 vols. Crown Bvo., 51. eadi vol. 
Cheap edition, Crown Bro.. ji, 6rf, 

Rough Wats uauk shuoth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjeois. 
Crown Svo., 31. W. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. 
Crown avo.. 31. W. 

Nature Studies. BvR.A. Psoctor, 

GRAKT AJ.LBN. A. WUJON. T. 

FosTKK and E, Clodb. Crown 

LEIiURG ReadiNCS. By K A. I'KOC- 

-rOK, E. C1.0DD, A. Wu-SON, T. 

FosTBR, and A. C. Ranvarii, (Jr. 

Bvo.. jr. W. 

•,* ftir Mr. fractor's othrr took, ut 

Mum. Lt'^ani &■ Co.'i Calatogtu af 

Scuntifie Pfa 

Stanley.— A Familiar Hi 



lUusI 



Hop of No 



n D, , foi 



<ich. Witf 



Wood(R< 
Howes without Hakds 

lion of the HatiitBlioi 

cLaa«d Recording ro the Pnndpie of 

Conslraution. With 140 llluitrjiions. 



Pbtland Revisitkd. With 33 

trdtiom. Cr. Svo,, 31. 6d. 
Out of Doors; a Seletiion o( 
niil Articles nn Practical ^ 
Hi^iory, With 11 (llusUiiions 
Bvo,. jf. 6rf. 



i De«a 



Strange DwEu.]^ 

of the Habilailons 01 An 
afiridgrd from ' Homes 4 
Hands . With 60 Illustration! 

HIRD Lim 0» THS BiBLA. 3a U 
lions, frown 9vo,.3r.&f J 

WoniiRKFiJi. Nbsts. 30 ami 

Crown Bvo,, J,. 6A TJ 

HOHES UNDER THK GROmQf 

lUuslralioni. Crown Svo,, jc 
Wild Animals or the Bibu 

lllusirations. Crown Bvo.. 31, 
ItoMtsllC ANIHAI^S ok THK 1 



Works of BefeFenoe. 



IiongmauB' Gazetteer 



J Pa* 

I 



, Haunder (Samuel) — am/im 

TREASltsr OF Geik^hapht. Ph 

Historical, Dcscnptivs, and Po 

With 7 Mapi and 16 Plaies. 



Maunder (aarouel). 
Biographical Th k aki 



Wilh Sup- 
ogiit .mwn to 1889. Bj 
WOOD, Fcp. Bvo,, 61, 



Thi: Trkasuu* of Biai«' 
LEOGE. By the Rev. I. An 
Wuh 5 Mapi, 15 Plates,.) 
Woodcuts, Fcp, Bvo., 61. 
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Works of Referenoe — continued. 
Maunder (Samuel)— foi 
Treasuht 



IVOI'BBI'KBKKCK. Fq>.8vo., 

HlBTOBlCAL TBEASURV : Fcp, Svo., 6(. 
Sc:ENTir:C and LlTUAKVTRF.ASUMy. 



T^K TKEASrjKV OF ElOTAMV. Ellilr- 
by J. LlUDLtv, K.R.S., and T. I 
MooKE, F.l.S. With a74 Wood- 
cuu and io Steel Plaiet. a vcili. 
Fcp. e*o., :bi. I 



Bosat. -Thk-sauhusofEkg lmuWosdi 

ANU Phkases. Clasiifiwl and Ai- 
rinK'd to u lo Fuciliute ibe Eiprashni 
□1 ideas and u^isi in Literal; CnmtMsl- 
llon. Ily Petkk Mark RiIOKT, M.D., 
F.B-S. Recomposed Ihroughoui, en- 
larged and Improved, partly from the 
Aulhor-s Notes aod with a luU lodei, 
by llie Author's Son. John I^wis 
RocKT. Crown 8to., ioj. bd. 
Willich.- 



infen 



TAGi.es for giving 
iBinine Ibe value of 
. and Cburcti Pro- 



ChlldFen'B Books. 



BnoHwid.— Two r.im.E Runawavs. 

Adapted from the French of l.ouii 

Drsnovers. By James BtrrKLAND, 

Wiih iro lllu£tra.tiDiu b? Ceol Aldin, 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edwt the Fair ; or, ibe Firel Chro- 
nicle of .Ekmi dune. CmivnBvo..ai.e 
_ <Ai.raA!(THeDANE;or,iheSucondChr 
I ''nirleof.£Bcei>diine. Cr. Svo , u, fi 
T^E Rival Heirs i being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of jEsccnilunr. 
■ r' Crown 8vo., ai. 6rf. 

f r^K Kqvsk of Waldsrke. a Tnk 

of the Cloister and the Forest in llip 
Day! of the Barona' Wars. Crown 



g (ANBREW)— EOITSD ST. 

I Tut. Blue Fairy Book, Wub 13S 

'■-' Illustrations. Crown Bvo.. 6j. 

. Red Fairy Book. With loo 
ustrations. Crown Svo., 61. 
KjT he Green Fairy Book. With 99 
^^ lllosirations. Crown Bvo. , 6j. 

E Yem^w Fairt Book. With 104 
f tttustralioni. Crown 8vo.. 61. 
"_.: PlKK Fairy Bcxjk. With 67 
P rioslrations. Crown 8vo,, 61. 

'. Blue Poetrv Book, With too 
, Illustrations. Crown Bvo.. 6j, 

. Uli;k Poetry Vooil. School 
'' E^UtioQ, without nluslratloEU. Fcp. 
' 8ra.. ai. 6d. 



[i!iislraliL.._ 

Thk Ri£D True Story Bcwk. With 

100 lllustratioDS. Crown Bvo., Si. 
The Animal StOBy Booic. With 

67 lUusIraiioni. CroMn 8vo., bs. 
The Arabian Nichta Entmitau<. 

MENTS. With Illustration). Crown 

Bvo., 61. 
Umde IL. T.). 
DAOtiv's Biiv, With Illuilratiou. 

['town 8vo,. jt. 6rf, 
Der and the Duchess. With Illiw- 

tr.moni. Crown 8vo,, jt. M 
Thk llERESvoHD Prize. Wiih lllusua- 

The House or Suiii'RISES. With Iltn- 
blralioDs. Crownevo..3..6* 
PrBAger. IS. RosAunNP), 

ThH AaVKNTUBBS OF THK THUS 

Biil.U BaeKS : Hector, Honoria and 
Alisandcr. A Story in Piclurra. Willi 
24 Coloured Plates snd 34 Outline \ 
Pictures. OblonE 410., 31, M. 
Thk Further t)oiNr.s of the Thrbk 
Bold Babes, With »s Coloured 
PInles and 34 Oulline Piclum. Ob- 
long 4'o., 31. W. 



Bultivan.— Hkee Thky AreI Ma 

aiories. Writteii und Illuslialed 1 
JAME* F. Sullivan Crown 8vo., ( 
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Children's Books — eontimud. 



Upton [Florkncr K.. and BhhthaJ. 



Tbs Golliwoog's BicvcxK Club. 
Wiih 3t ColourHl Plfliea and 
nomcrouK tUuilratJoni in the Text. 
ObloaR 4I0., 6]. 



Thk Veok-Men's Rkvknsk. Wii: 

Coltnuud Platei and aiunereui l: . 

inlions in ihc Ten. Oblong ^te. -- 
Thk Golliwooo at thk Su^irt 

Wilb Coloured Plates utd Ilba?. 

tlons in (he Text. Oblong 4>n & 

Wordsworth.— Thk SnowG 



own 8»a, ji. 6rf. 

Longmans' Series of Books for Girl*. 

Price »i. W. each. 



ATXLTSR (THR) Du Lvs: or a 
Student in Ihe Reign of Teiror, 
By- TKB SAKK AUTBOd. 



■ Ttk of tb( 
Pminl Wm in 

Ocnnany. 



k Child oC 






T. PRIOHV. By L. N. COHVN 
THKSTOHTOrASpHHJnMoBNlNC.Ac. 

By Mrs. MOLBSWORTH. UtuitiBled. 
TUK Palace rs the GARoeN. By 

Mrs. MoLBSWORTH. Clluitraled. 
Neighbours. ByMn. Molbgworth. 
Thh Third Miss St. Quemtin. By 

Mis. Molesworth. 

The Silver Library. 

Crown Bvo. 3J. ( 
SrnoM'i (Bit Bdaln) Bua ud Lmnd*. 

With 71 llJuslniiuiit. 31. bd. 
BXthol-i oar.) Ble^nphlokl Studlu. 

3., W, 
Bki*bo('i(W.|BiiaiiiimlaBtiidleB. is.tJ. 
BXabat'i IW.) LlUru; BtudluL Wiib 

Btfu-i (Blr fl. 

Cailoo. Witb o IlluilTAiioni, 
Bakar-i iSlr B. W.i Rin« KUd H«und In 

Cajloo. Withu riluiiraiions. y.M. 
BariB<-Oould'i<l<»v. S.)Carl«ui HyUli 

b[ the Middle kin. 31 i,l. 
BarlDt-Oouid'a iRbv. B.I Drljln ud 

Dvvdapmin I of Rall^ou B«li«r. 3 



SlONKT, By MarcakKT DkuANI 

BTDOt» 






3 Ajtbr Schooi. % 



Stray Thouohts roB Giru 
Lucy H. M, Soulsby. Head h 
ol Oilord High ScbooL 161110.. ■ 
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The Silver Library — contimud. 

id KoHBBn't 
d EpIitlM ar 



DoDjsll'KL.lBeHiirdJliaNovFl. '. 
DsylB'KA. ConuDIUcah CJ»li*: a 

of Monraoulhs Rebellion, Wit 

Illuslmllons. 31. fid. 
Da^la'i (A. CoaaD) T)w Oaptaln <r U» 

Poluur, and oilier Talb. v- '' ' 



Doyls'i (k. OoDBii) Tfaa Btark Miibto 

LalMri. 31, 6(/, 
FTDUd*'! (J. A.] Tha HliCory of Enfland, 

froin Ibe Fall of WoIh? [a the \>eitM , 
of the bpiinisb Aimadi). 11 vols. 



Froadi'i (J. A.) Ttw Bnfllib In Iraland. 

1 vols. ,0.. 6rf. 
Froadii'(<J. A.) Tha Dlvarsa orCalharlB* 

ot Aragon. 31, b.i. 
FrsDda'i (J. A.| Tba Spanlib Htorf or 

Cbe Armada.and olhfr Il^.^ars. y, (xl, 
ProDda'i<J. A.) Bhorl Bladlai on Oraal 

SabJanU. 4 vols. 31. W, each. | 

rroada'a (J. A.) Tha Coansll of Trent. 



UaCfiud'a (H. B.) HMTt o( tlia World. 

With IS Illuslrauoni. 3.. bd. 
R»Uu<l'><H. ».) Hontciuruft'* Daulh- 

tar. With as Illusinilions. y. &(, 
HaU&rd'a (H. R.) Tba Wluh-a Haad. 

With 16 lUuslrations. 31. b.<. 
HaMard-i (H. 8.1 Kr. Hmmo'i Witt. 

Wiih 16 Uluslraiiona. 3t. 6rf. 
ltAM>nI'> <H. K.) HadB th* Ulr- With 

B3 llluncations. 31. 61/, 
BaUBFd-*(B.lt.)DKwii. Wlthi6IUiii- 

nations. 31. bd. 
Ha«&rd'i(H.R.}Th< Piopla Ot A* Mlit. 

With i5 lllustra lions, y. M. 
Ha«<ard-| (H. B.) Joaji Hut*. Wiib 

so llluslralion!. 31. 6rf. 
HkMard iR. B.f and LkBfa (A.) Th* 

World'. Deal ro. With 27 llltis. 31. bd. 
Rarta'a (Brat) In tha O&rqulDai Wooda, 

uid othBr Bwilo*. 31. ad. 
HolmholU'afHaTiiiBonvanlPapnlarLSD- 
a an Bolonllflo BabJaoU. With 68 



ilk 
Harnunj-((B. 1 



. (J. 






'795-183S- »»ols. 7 

1834-1B31. a vols. ^ 

FrDDd*'a(J. A.) Cnaar:a 

Froade>a <J. A.) Ooaaini 



aUKa iBai. G. B.) Lit* oT tba Dalia oT 
Walllngton. Wilh Ponraii. y. bd. \ 

Oravillaa (C. C. F.) Journal dI tha. 
BalCna ot Klnf Geor(a IV., Kin j ' 
Wlllllim IV., and Qoaan Vlotopla. | 

H>tfg»rd-a (H. H.) Bba: A Hiiloiy of] 

BaUftrd'a m. B.l AUui gaktamaln. 

Wilh 2a Illusuations. 3i. bd. 
HaUud'a {H. ft.) Colonal guulloh. 



HaUard'afH. B. 



ClaopBlra. Wiih 29 
31. bd. 
B.) Brio Brlibtajta.! 



Ha«ard' 

Wilh 5 

HaMud-a (H. R.) BaMrlo*. 31. bd. I 
RaMard-a {H. BJ AIUd'i Wlh. With 

34 llluitniiJoDa. 31. 6d. \ 



) Tb* Diblddan Una 



) Wood Ratio: 

JaSoiita' (B.) Th* ToUan of thi rtald. 

With Ponrait bam Ihr Bust in Salis- 

Kaya (Blr J.) knd HailHon'* (Colonal) 
Htatory of tha Indlui WatlBT at 
IBBl-a. 6 vol.s, 31, bd. MCh. 

|[nl(ht-((E.P.)ThaOralaaeriha< Alan* ■ t 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasurr 
OD IhF Drwi Island of rnnldad, 
With 1 Majis and 13 lllusirBliona. 
ji. bd. 

KnlghfaCB. F.) Wbara Thraa Bmplraa 
Maad a Namilive of Recent Travel in 
Ksslimir, Westem Tibft. Baliisian, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illuslra- 
lioos, jj. bd 

Knlfht'a (B. P.) Tti* ■Fkloon' on tli* 
Baltlo. With Map 



Koatlin'a (J.) LIIS of L 

Illustrations, Sc. v. 
LU<'a <A.| Aa|llB( 



Illuslra- 
With6a 
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The Silver Library — amtinued. 
Mir> |k.) CnaMm sud Kylh : Stii'liis Proetor'i |B. A.) Osr flsoa ani 

of Early Usage ami BoIih". jj. al. nltlBi: a Series of Essay! toi 

BO ana "'^ '•'"'= Abode in Spue a. 



Oommon-Bsnta. Wilb a New Pre- 

LMa(J. A.)andClatUrbuck'i(W.J,|B.C. 
1M7, A Bsmbia In Brlclih CalumblL 
Wilh Maps and 7S lllostrationb. y. &/. I 

■aoanlaj'a (LordJ Eisayi ana Laft of I 
Aneicnl Hems. With Poittait audi 

Vaclaad'a (H. D.) Elaraanu or Bank- 

Marbol'i (Baron da) Ilcmoln. Trans- 

Marahman-it J. C.) MsraolPa at BIr Hanr; 

RaielDok. v- fyl. 
H«rlvBla'i(Daan)H1*lorrotUieI<Bmani 

andar tha CmplFa. B voIb. ^r. 6<y. ea. 
Mcrrlman'a (H. 8.) FlMaam : a Siory o[ 

tbL-Indiaa Mutiny, y. bl. 
IIltr><J.B.)Pt>tltlDsl Economy. 31. &/. 
Klll-i \1. S.) Sralam of Lajle. 
.) Conntry Plaaau 



PToetor'i (R. A.) Othar &ai 



Smooth. 3j. bd. 

roctsi-a (R. A.) PtauamcJ 

Bclenca. 31. bii. *■ 

roctop'i (R, A.) My Chi a^fl 

ofAitronom,. 31, 6rf. ^^ 



Pnc 



Chronid 

■wiuil'* (F.) Tha Pint Craailnl of 

OrMDluid. Witb Tllustrjiions and 

a Map, ji. &/, 
PhlUlppa-Wollay'alOBnap: 4 [.c|,'>;nd 

ol the Lone Mauntain, Wiih 13 

ntiulralions, 31. fyi. 



Proator'a (R. A.) Tha Bi pan aa 
PraoWr'* (B. A.) Otlwr Wi 



(R. A.) Ll(ht I 

Lelaura Bouri. Firsi Series. 
Proetor'a ( B. A.) Matura Sliullaa. 
Prootor's (B. A.) Laliun Readli 

K. A. Phoctob, KnWAkii 

AnijRkw W11.SON. Thomvs 1 

and A. C. KANVAHii. Wilh 

lions. 31, 6rf. 
RBaaatt|-a(HMlKF.)AShado*ol 

3J. 6i 
Bmllh'KB.BosvsrlhlCarthftgs 

Csnhaflnlani. With Maps 

Sc y. k,i. 
Btanlty'a (Blihop) PunlUftr Rt 

BlrdL Wirh 11^ lllusiralions. 
Btsvenaon'a <B. L.) Tha Strantfa 

"r. JakyllBnd Kr. Byde; wii 



d OlbODF 



Fabler. 
Staveaun (B. I 

Tha Wroni Box. 31. 6./ 
SCeveQaon(Bab[. Laulai a^nd Stai 

(Fanny vai>dEarlR)MorallawJ 

Klgh[..-The l>namiier. - 
Wtyman-i (Stanlay J.) Tha k 

tha Wolf: a Romance, y. 6, 
Waed'i (Rai. J. 0.) Pstlud Ba 

Wilh 33 illusltations. y. u/. 
WoDd'a (Rav. J. G.) SCranfc Dm 

Wilh 60 Hlu5iraiions, jr. bd, 
Wood'a (Rav, J. 0.) Out of Doon 



Gooker^r, Domestic Hanagement, &o. 



Bu11(Thoh«9. M.D.). 
Hints to Mothers on thk Manace- 

mbnt (if their health uu... _ 

THE Pekiod of PmraNAKCV, Fcp, 
8»o., IJ. 6./. 

Thk MATEH^^L Management or 
Cmxawx-tt IN Health andDiseau. 



J 



Dogb: a Manual for AniateurE, 
Svo., u. bd. 

Dressed Game and Poultki 
Mode. Ftp. Bvo,. 

DeESSCD VEGETABLE!! Jk.i 
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Cookery, Doinestio Management, &o. 

Da BftliB (Mrs.)— fwidnw/. 
Drinks X la Mods. Fcp. Bvn., ii, ( 
i;i4TFitEsX i.A Mode. Pep. ava,ii, i 
Fi-okalDecobations. Fcp.eva,,iJ.i 
I Gasdening a la Mode. pL-p. 8i 
VcEeublr^. ts. 6d. 
PsriII. Foiils. IJ, Orf. 
I National Vi, 



-COHtlHIted. 
, De Sulla (Mrs,^wr/i'>i«A«: 

I TiiNi-riti(-, Dishes tor .small Ih- 

I coMKs. Fcp. 8"0,. IJ. 6rf. 

I Wmikklss and Notions pom Evkhv 

I HousBHOUD. Cr. evo,. u. 6d. 

By H, L, 






I By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. 
Mods. Fcp. Preface by Dr. Pavt. Fqi. Sta., : 



New-laid Egos. Fcp. H>o., w. 6d. ] 

OVBTBBS X LA MODE. Fcp, Bvo. , II. 6rf, j 

Puddings and Paetev "k la Mouk. ' 

Fcp. Bvo., II. 6i/. 
SavdukIEsXlaMoDe. Fcp.8va,,u.U. 
^D Dbkseed Fish X la Mode. 



WaLkar (Jane H.]. 
A Book xor Evehv Woman. 

Pan I. TbeMMnagFuiHiitorCbildn 

b Health snd oui of HalUi. C 

Svo.. 31. bd. 

Pul II. Woman in Healtb and ui 

of Heallh. Crown Bvo. u. 6</. 

A Handbook fok Mothhus: bdr 



Hlsoellaneous and Cpitioal Works. 



imblo'S, by 
. 3. Irisi; 



Crown I 



Baynes.- 

OiHsg Essays. By ihe laie Thom.vs 
Spknckh Bavnes. LL,B., Ll,n. ; 
a BiDgrapbical Preface by Prof. 
"" "■ . Crown Bvo., 7».6rf. I 



Law IS Caui-u 



Boyd (A. K. H.) (• A.K.H.B.'). 

And ill MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WOkKA.p.a. 

Autumn Holidavs ot a Counthy 
Parson. Ciawn Gvd,. 31. u. 

COUHIIKPLACE Philosophbh. Crown 

8vc,, 3J. f>d. 
Chitilal Kssave op a riUNTRr 

Pahkon. Grown Bvo., 31. 6,/. 
East Coast Davs and Meuorirs, 

Crown Bvo., 31. 6d. 
Landscapes, Chucchbs and Moka- 

LITIES. Crown Bvo., ji, W. 
Leisure Hootis in Town. Cmm 

8vo. . jj. (kt 
Lesso Ns op Middle Age. Cr.Bvo., 31,61^. 
OuH Little Life. Two Str;es. Cr. 

Bvo., 31. 6r^. tach, 
OuK HomelyComkdy; andTnagedv. 

Crown Bvo.. 31, 6d. 
Rkceeations or a Countrt Parson. 

Tluee Series. Cr. Bvo. , 31. fi ' 
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HiacellaneouB and Critioal "^tkr/ks—amtinued. 

Butlar (Samubl), Hlme. — Stray MiLtTAsr I-afi 

KVKWHON. Cr. 8yo . y. ( "v Lieul. -Colonel H. W. i.. HlMK I 

TJit i'AiH Haven. A Work in nefence ! Hoyal ArtiUery). Bvo„ 7/. Srf. 

- CpnTiHi*. — Inf.niry Firs Fmnulloi 

Dn MuTldni il RiHe Malclu»-Tfa<^ Pr» 
ir Field Ai<il1a>— rh) KFcMnoileHuc Ui 
.f C.v,lry. 




"■&JS 



Indinjt Ideals (No. i 
NArada Sutra 1 a. 
Ixjve (BhnklT-Ji|najl). 

( .t, Sanskni, whh aii muciico. 

mmenlBi?, by E, T. StupO. 

.RlCHARn]. 

Field and Kedckrdw. With Pla^ 

Irtil, Crown 8»o. . V. 6 ' 

TiiK Stork of Mv JftAH 

Wograpby. Wiih Vttnr 

Pteliice by C. J. Longmak. Ciom 

8vo, , 3J. &/. 
Rxn Dkxn. Wilb 17 lUunrationi fafj. 

Ckablton Bnd H. TuHALr. CroM 

The ioiiJiRi or thr Field. 

I'utlmit frotn Ihe Bud in Si 

Caihedrnl. Cmwn flvo u. 61 

Woou MAGIC !>F»ble. With I 

pi«e and Vfgnciie by E. V. R Cf. 
B»o.,3..6rt'. 

Johii80ti.~rHR Patentee's MamvAL! 

■ Trcniiw on Ihf L»w and PnMIMc of 
l^lleis i'Alenl. B/ I. ft J. H. JO&M- 
BON, Paivnl AEHits. ftc. 8*0., \at.bi. 

Joyce.— The ONir.iN and HtvTORya* 
Irish Names ov Places. Bj P. W, 
JnrcE, \A. D. Scvmih Edition. ■ 

vols. Crown Svo. . .ji. each. 
LaagfANDREwl. 
MonSRN Myi 
Letters t 



t. 61/. 



Old FBlBHDt. Fcp, Hvo., 



DKAO AlTTKORt. Fcp. 



Cock I^ne and Couuon-Ski 

Crown 8»o. , 3/. 6rf, 
Tna Book or Dreaus ahd Gi 

ESIAVS IN LtTTLE. With 
Ihi.' Author. Crown Bro.. 

Uacfbrran.— Lrctdrf^onHarm 

By sir G. A. MACFAN 

SfiMldetL -The Dtarv or NrAvm 1 

Wii.LIAH SiLkHCe: aSludyofSbAk* 1 

_,. Elinbeiban Sport. By tb* 

Right Hon. D. H. Maddin. Svo., l«f, 




LONGMANS 6- Co:s STANDARD AND GBNERAt- WORKS. 



Hlaoellaneoiis and Critioai Works- 

Uh StuUerfF.). 
Ikdia: What cA» IT Teach 

Ch:ps mou a Ukkman \ 



Essnyj and Addr« 
Etiognphical Eisays. 



Vol. II. 

8vo.. o. 
Vol lit 

Olprawre. (Jr. Bvo.. 51. 
Vol. IV. Esiars on Mylliology and 

FolkLore. Cfo» n Bvo. , 51, 

Contributions to Tin Science or 

Mytholoov. avals. Bvo.. 311. 

Hilner. — CouNTKV Pliasurbs: the 

Chronicle of ■ Vor chi^y in ■ Garden. 
By George Mii.nee. Cr, Bvo.. 31. 6rf. 

Uorris (William). 
Signs or Change. Poit Bira, 41. 6^' 
Hopes AND Pears rOR Art. Cr, Bvo, , 

41. bd. 
Am Addrkss Dkuverrd at the Dis- 
tribution OF Prizes TO Sru dunts 

or THE BlHMINCHAU MUNtCIPAI. 

School or Art, aisT Fibhuarv, 
1894. Bvo., as. (<d. nel. 

Orohard.-TK« 



(Ontinued. 

PROGKIlSS in WOMEN'S EDUCA, 
TtON IN THt BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Beinn; the Repoil of Ihe Education Seel 

Edited by theCot/KTEisopWARWIcK' 
With 10 lUuscraliooi^ Crown 8vo., 6t 
RlchmoaiL — BaTHOOD : ■ Pie* for 
Continuity i;i Education. By EnNW 
KiLHMOND. Crown Bvo., 31. 6/1. 

BosBettl.— A SnA[>aw of Dante : be- 
ing an Eassy towards sladyin£ Himself, 
bis World, and bis Pilgrimage. By 
Maria FiANCESCA RossETTi, Crown 



Modern Prie 



, Solo vy off— / 

, and Tianslnied on Brh 

for Psychical Rescaicb 

of VSEV'OLOD SEROV E EV ICH SC 

ByWALTKK Leaf. Lilt, D. Cr.8vo,.6i, 
8oul«b»{Lucv H. M.). 
SiRAVTHOiJCKTS ON Reading. Small 



Stray Thoughts f< 






PoorB(GEOROE Vivian, M,D.,F.R.C.P.). 

EssAvtoM Rural Kyoikkb. With 13 

lllusirallons. Cio\™ Bvo.. 61. M. 
The Dwelling House. Wilh 36 ! 
llluslraiiors. Crown Bvo,, 31. 6rf. I 



STRAV THOUGH'n FOR MOTKBRl AND 

Teachers, fcp. Sva. 31. &/. neL 
Stray Thoughts for Invalids. 

StsTsns.— On the Stowage of Shim 
AND THEIR Carcoes. With Inromia- 

'rcij^hts. Charier- Partiei, 
Stevens. 



Xl 



ROBEIIT 1 



Turner and Butherland. — The 

Dlvelopmknt at Australian Liter- 
ature By Henrv GvLE.'i Turner 
and Alexander Sutherland. With 
5 Portraiis and an lilusL Cr. 8w.. 51. 

WTiIto.— Ah Examination of the 

Wordsworth. By Wilmah HaU> 
White. Crown Bvo., 3/. 6rf, 

Hi&oellaneonB Theological Works. 

•.•/'orC«i(>til^iHi-/oBrfBiu/A'uiiooiiCa/*o/«l('u'ltj« Messrs. U0NGMANS4C0.'t 
Sfftial Ca/aletiu 



Proctor. 

Sirongand keep SitonK, wilh Chapiei: 
on Rowbf and Swimming. Fat. Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A, Proctor. 
Wilh g lllmlralioni. Ct. Bvo. at. 



Balfour,— The Foukdatioms o 

LIEF: being Notes IntroduclDrT to .__ 
Smdy o( Theology. Bv ihe Rlghi Hon. 
^-tTKURj. Balfour, M, P. Bvo., lai. 6(f. 

BirdlBoBKRTi. 
A Child's Religion. Cnnrn Bvo., v. 
Joseph the Dreamer, Cr. Bvo., 51, 



- BlT-d (Robert)- cPR/iiiudl 

Jesus. TiieCarpenterofNaeareth, 

Twelfth Edition, Crmto Bvo, S"- 
To be had also in Two PniU, price 

E^rL I,— GALlIiE AND THE LAKK OP 

GKNKUARrr, 

Pail II.— Jerusalem ANDTHE Pkr«a. 



( 
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HtBoellaneoos Tfaeologioal Works — continued. 
Boyd [A. K. H.| (■ A,K.H-B.') 
Occasional AND Ikmhhofiai. Days: 

Diseoureej. Crown Svfi, , 71, 6J. 
COUKSBU AND COHfOMT fKOM A ClTV I 



Sunday AFTRRNmNE m thk Pahisr 

CHUHCH OI" a Sr:oTT18H Univksst-tt 
City. Crown fivo, 31. 6^. 
Chanced Aspects at Uhchanued 
TmJTHS. Crown Bvo.. 31. 6if. 

Graver Thoughts ov a CouHTiiy 

Pah.^n. Thrpe Stfries. CtownSra., 



Skabide Musihgc. Cr. Bva, 31. M. 

'To Mret thk Day' ihrough ihe 
Christian Year ; being 11 TeslofScilp- 
Inre, wiih an Original Medilaiion and 
B Short Srleclion in Verse for Every 
Day. Crowa 8vo., 41. 6d. 

Oibson. — The Abbs dk Laurhnais 

ANQ THE LlBEKAL CATH0[.1C MoVK- 

MENT IN France. By the Hon. W, 
Gibson. With Portrait. 810.. lai. 6rf. 

KaJiBoh IM. M.. Ph.D.). 
Bible Studies. Part I. Prophcaei 
of Balflnm. 8vo., loi. 6rf. Past IL 
The Rook of Jonah. Bto,, loi. 6rf. 
CommentahyontheOldTebtament: 
wiih H new Tmnslaiion. Vol. I. 
Genesis. Svo.. iHi. Or adapted tanbe 



Gene 



Maodonaid (GEURaB). 
Unspoken Sermons. Three Series 

CrownBvo..ji, 6^. each. 
The Miracles or Ous Lobd. Crowi 

8»o., 3j. 6rf. 



Essays, Reviews, an 
Vols. Crown avo,, 
Personal; Polltiont. 
HinorioBi. in. *nHMiioiical:' 

sophicsl, IV.Aea- ■ ^ - •■ 
HoMit pRAVKRS. with T*o a 
Putdie Worship, 









Kax MdllerlF.). 

■J'HE LlKrOlN ANIl fSlloWTH O^ 1 

LiGioH, oi illusiriued hf the RcUgl. 
of India. Thi: Hibbcrt LecKO' 
delivered it Ihe Chiipier Homiv 
Wcsuiiiuler Abbey, ii ~ " 

iNTiJODtrcriOH TO the SaiNCB o^ 
R&mgiok: FoutLectmcidelt '" '~' 
the Royal Jnslilulioii. Cr. Sve 

Natusal Rklj< 
Lectures, dchverni befoK tm L 
tvrslly of GlH^gow in iSSS. Cr. ■ 
Sf- 

Physjcal Kkmcion. 

IfCIom. delivered belon the t 
versity of Glasgow In tSoo. CT. ^ 
Sf- 

Amthropoli^^jcai. Reliqion. Tbafl 
ford Leotiiret. delivered befisre t 
University of Glasgow in 1S91. 



, :ed for the Genasl I 

nder. laj, \'ui. 111. Levitku., ?*« 

ijt. Of ulaplcd for ihe Gmetal I 

iider. Bj. VoL IV. LenLcus, Pan | 

I Ji. Or adapted 6Dr the General 




Three Lectu 
Pmi,(i6npn¥, 
Insuiulion in March. 



-TliOlTGI 

By GcoxuK J. Howanes, 
F.R.S, Crown 8va, 4J, 6JL 



Vivekanimda.— VocA Pai 

I Leciiires deliviTcd in Nrw Yak. H 

of 1895-6, by the SWAMI VIVEK*. ^, 

KS). AN-DA.on RiimYuBa; or. ComiuertllS' 

lUUHT OH Sacbkd I Ihe Inlernal Vulurr : also Painnjdi's 
□ns. 3 Vols. Crown, Yoga Aphoi'isnis, wilb Cammenttria. 
h. I Crown Svo, 31.61/. ^'"•t 



